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C1IAP. XXXIH. 

Ifi/lory of Maccdon. — Reign of Arohelaus. — Series of 
Ufurpations and Revolutions. — Perdiccas defeated 
by the Illyrians. — -Dijlrafled State of Macedon.— 

Firjl Tranfaflions of Philip. — State of Thrace 
and Pozoma. — Phihp defeats Argcgus and the Athe- 
nians. — His Treatment of the Pi f oners. — His mi- 
litary Arrangements.— He defeats the Illyrians .' — 

IPs Dcfigns againjl Amphipolis. — He prevents an 
Alliance ktween Athens and Olynthus . — Amufes 
the Athenians. — Takes Amphipolis. —His Con- 
quejls in Thrace. — The Mines of Crenidee. — 

Philip marries Olympias.— Hts Letter to Arijlotle. 

I70UR hundred and fixtelm years before the c H A p. 

Chriftian tera, and little more than half a , XjC ^ 111 '. 
century before Philip affumed the government king, 
of Maccdon, that country, to a lupcrficial ob- MaeedL* ^ 
fervor, might have appeared fcarcely diftinguilh* founded by 
vpu. iv. b able fcyCara “ 

litta. t 1 

A. C. 8x4, 



S lMim ' ffijf &*ora y tp.e :i .liftrbgrous-, kingdoms of * 

a|\4 ; 'Wywctirtt*, which fnrrounded hpnthe 
" j-c^ptth* eafl, and "weft, _ Towards the foujhJ^t was 1 ' 
ex<4uded from the^p by a chain of Grecian re* 

*• publics, of wW<A 7 ,<Pyh^iu8 tyitt Amphipolis wiris* 
t|d : $iqfh ^oM#|||di : d,|pwwfui. To this inlshid 
'• . pri^Tn^lly* >cojp|ai|d to the ch%umference 

|^aBo«>t ’threfe hundred hides, Caranfis^an Argive ’ 
rfjpriftce of ,the nu|Berous race of Hercules,, eluding 
the dangers which -prOVed 'fatal to royalty 1 in moil 
, communities of Greece % conduced a fmall colony 
of ^ adventurous and warlike countrymen, and, 
haVihg conquered the barbarous natives, fettled- lit' 
Edeffa, the capital jof the province then named 
’’ Emathia, and afterwards Macedonia, for reafon's 
^equally unknown*. The, eftattlifhinent of this little 
principality, which, under Philip, grew into a 
powerful kingdom, and, under- Alexander, fwelled 
' .intd the mofl .exten’five .empire known in the an- 
, cxent worldy was adorned (could we believe hiftoric 
battery) ' by many extraordinary circumftances, 
prefaging its - future greatnefs. The gods took 
care of the infancy of- Macedon, and fent, as, 
oracles had announced, a herd of goats to con- 
, dl& Carahus to his new capital pf-^leha, which' 
thhnce ^ chained ■ its naine *o a3§pb» '-the^pty , of 
1 '"goats fX fi.^Uon unworthy ol*<recprd, did it i^ ex- 
plain. the reafort whjr goats were adopted ' as. the 
,;®afigos 6f . Macedon, . and why figures of . thofe 

* JuftiA. U yli. c. i. Velleiu* Paterculus, Li.tf.vi, - T, 

* S«vcJ’i,-p. w-f. ' ' 

animals^, 





animals are (till to be feen on thl - coins 6f Phife 
and thgfeof hia fucceffors. }r 1 x 

Caranus, as well as the princes Coenus , 4 and 
rfi^as, who immediately .^>ll6^e^ him, had dce&« 
fion to exercife their-^|^€§cfc nq|t Jefs th^ ftiteif 
valour. jp*eir feeble cplo^f'^r^s might %e £j3r 
fallen a^.^^jprey to the;fh^o%%bp, «fefocityif|,%gre«, 
(the fierce tribes, by wnoftf.it was oil all 'fiddS^Ma C !d 
Surrounded. But the -pbllicy of "the firlf kings of ' ^ 

Macedon, inftead of vainly attempting to repel dr 
to fubdue, .endeavoured, withn\ore fuccefs, to .gain, 

-by, good offices, the ancient inhabitants pf^Ejna-' 
thia and the neighbouring diftri&s. They commu- 
nicated to them the knowledge of mafiyufeful 5 arts j 
they gave them the Grecian religion f'Sffid govern- 
ment 1 in that ftate of happy fimplicitji whi<?h pre- 
vailed during the heroic ages; and while, ^ren- 
der intercourse more eafy and familiar, they adopted, 
in fdme decree, the language and manners of the 
barbarous natives, they in their turn imparted to, 
the latter a tihjfture of, the Grecian language, affil 
civility 8 . By this judicious and liberal fyftemjfin 


6 , % great, 
nef$af 
^Macedon* 




unlike to that pjorfued by tfyei r countrymen 
parts of the : w©rld, the followers of Caraaps gra- 


■ 4 Syacen.' Chronic. 

. 6 Arrian. Exped. Alexaml. 1. tv,.p, 8$, . _ iiir 

OtX*rw j tun Xi ow& ' 

tisfUtmthnat *AX* »/*$>, MsiAfoS **{ 'MwWraii,, 

Arrian, h4v. p. 86. In anotHer paflm' of the IhxaeJIbQole^Sie &y»» 
the fubje&s of “Macedon had more hberty thajl 1he- ; c&iae^» ; rf 
OrentWr , > \4«' -J * 
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dually affociated with the warlike tribes in their 
neighbourhood, whom it would have been alike 
impoffible for them to extirpate or to cnilave , and 
the fame generous policy, being embraced by their 
defendants, deferves to be regarded as the piimaiy 
caufe of Macedonian greatnefs. 

Perdiccas, the firft of that name, fo far cclipfed 
the fame of his three predeceflors, that he is ac- 
counted the founder of the monarchy by llevodo- 
dus 9 and Thucydides ,D . His hiftory has been mag- 
nified by fable, which has alfo obfeured or diflorted 
the actions of the five princes 11 that intervened be- 
tween him and Alexander I. who filled the Mace- 
throne when Xerxes invaded Greece - 
jiSKve attain hiftoric ground. Alexander, as 
related above lS , afted an important and honour- 
able part in the affairs of Greece and Perfia, with 
out negle&ing the intcreft of his own kingdom, 
which he extended to thh river Neffus on the eaff, 
and to the Axius o gtip. weft. His ion, Pcrd iccas II. , 
inherited the abilities of his father, without imitat- 
ing his integrity. During the Peloponnefian 
War, the alliance of this prince formed an object 
of important concern to the Athenians and Lace- 
daemonians. He cfpoufed the caufe of the latter, 
which he regarded as his own, becaufe the Athe- 
nian's, who had occasionally, levied tribute on his 

* Herodot. 1 . vili. c. cxxxvii. Thucydid. 1 . u. p. 168. 

• “ Argeaua I. Philip. I. JEropus I. Aleetes, Amynus I. Jufhn, 

* L c * ft 4 . 0 

** HcEQdirthV-C, XlXr H > OH u p* 487- 


anccftors 
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anceflors l4 , were then nutters of the Greek fettle- C if AP. 
meats along the northern coaft of the iEgfean, the , . *, 

vicinity of which naturally tempted the ambition of 
Perdiccas. Under the fpecious pretence ol enabling 
Olynlhus and the other cities of Chalcidice to reco- 
ver their independence', he lent his aid to deftroy the 
Athenian influence there, expecting to eftablifh the 
Macedonian in its {lead. But this defign failed of 
fuccels. The Olynthian confederacy was broken, 
it > members became fubject to Sparta, and after the 
mi. fortunes of that 1 -'public had encouraged the 
( )l\ulhian> to rehunt their freedom, they felt llietn- 
frlves fufliciently powetful not only to refill the en- 
croachment > oi Mac. don, but to make conlider- 
al-le conquctts in that country 1 . 

Archelau® I., who fuccetded to the throne, dif- ifa (late, 
played an enlightened policy, far more beneficial 'f 

, , , 1 .... , rlon pi eatly 

i > ms kingdom tlnn tlm courag * ol Alexander, or mijumid 
the craft of l 1 "! Jicc.u . Like thofe ptinccs, Ar- l 'J tlut 
chJaus was ambiuou, to enlarge his dominions, 

(having conquc led Pjdna and other towns in the ~ 41 °* 
delightful region ot Plena 1 ') but hi-' main care 
was to culthate and improve them. He facilitated 
tonum-n'cafion among th ' principal cities of Ma- 
ce don, by cutting ll might roads through mofl parts 
ol the country * lie built walls and places of ftmigth 
m the lituations. moll favourable for that purpofo ; 
encouraged agriculture and the arts, particularly 
thofe fubfervient to war ; formed magazines of 

1 1 Tmicydid, ubi fupr?, c*t Domofthcnes paflmu 
n Stfi above, ■sol. iiLt. xvax, p. 320, 

** Wortor, Sftul. l.xuu c. Mi. 

» 3 
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CHAP, arms j raifed and disciplined a confiderable body o 

YYYTTT f 1 » 

1 * r ■ cavalry » and, in a word, added more to tfm folic 
grandeur of Macodon than had beep done by his 
eight predeceffors colicctivi ly * 7 . Nor was lu* regard' 
■lefs of the arts of peace. Ills palace was adorn 'it bj 
the works of Grecian painters. F.uripdes w.u 
long entertained at his court j Socrates w.s «ar- 
neitly folicited to live there after the exam pi.* oJ 
this philofophic poet, formed by id', precepts, and 
eberifht'd b) hi? Iricndfhip : uu n of merit and ge- 
nius, in all the various walk? of literature and 
feience, wi re invited to refulc in Mrcedon, and 
treated with diftingniihed regard by a monarch duly 
attentive to pr&uote his own glory and the happi- 
nefs of his lubjecls H . 

Series of A reign of fix yean, was too fiior. a period lor 
ufurptioiis accomplilhing the important ends which Archelaus 
♦ious?'° Iu bad in view. By his death the profperity of M;t- 
A. C. 40^ cedon was interrupted for aluioft half a century, 
crowded by a fucccffion of ten 10 princes or ufurpe rs, 


Thucydides fays, « than the eight khgs who preceded him,” 
counting Perdiccas. for the firfr. Af^?wci? 6 uk>?, 1i y&fovjq 

yr Qftivrt rtf vvv oj»m tv >w, iiV ; iviuty fT r /AE, 

%%i m\X« Snxocr ( wrcr£ wte mrtf rov <ro> e pov i'TftQh osrAtit; Ktf\ my,t Sx* 

vygct&Ktvy x$ucr<TQji J %VfA'Tccvis<> vt BaovAp? qktci) U Tt^o cu/ry 

yevOfimu Thucydides, p.t68i ’ , 

Ariflot* Rhetor. L ii. c.xxix. Stobir $ Sermon. $37. 

,f > Their names, with the dates of their aOccflion or ufurpation, 
are as follows : 

* Oreltes* 

% JEropus IX. 

£ Archeiaus II. 

\| Amyntas II, 

^ $ I\mfania$> 

' Amyntas II, 


A. C» 40? 

6 Argscus II. A. C, 385 

40 a 

Amyntas again re-efljt* 

‘ 394 

hlifhed - * 383 

39* 

7 Alexander 11. - - 37a 

39 r 

8 Peidiccas III - - 37s 

100 

0 Ptclemv. - * 370 
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whofe hiftory forms a perpetual feries of crimes and C 1IAP. 
calamities. Amidft thefe diforders, the fceptro Hill . Xx ^ C111 ', 
remained in the family of Hercules; but altnofl 
every prince of the blood had an ambition to reign. 

In order to attain their purpofe, the different com- 
petitors courtc d the affiftancc of the Thracians, of 
the Illyrians, of the Theflalians, of the Oiyn- 
thian confederacy, of Athens, of Sparta, and of 
Thebes; and each of thofe powers endeavoured to 
turn to their own immediate profit thv* cufTenhom 
in Maccdon. Bardyllis, an active and daring 
chief, \vho by his abilities in acquiring, and h's 
equity' 0 in dividing the Ipoil, had rifen from the 
condition of a pin at ' robber to the command of 
the Illyrian tribes, entered Maeedon at the herd of 
a numerous army, difpofTefTcd Amyntas II. the 
father of Philip, and placed Argeeus on the throne, A.C.38J* 
who conferred to become the tributary of Ins be- 
nefador". The Thracians f upper ted the title of 
another pymc' named Paufanias : but the affi fiance 
of Theffnly and Olyiithus enabled Amyntas to re- A.C38J. 
fume the government; the 01) tuitions refufing, 
however, to iurmuicr fevcral places of impoitance 
which Amyntas had entrufied to their protedion, 
or which they, had conquered from his competitor. 
Amyntas complained to Sparta; and thar republic, 
for reafons above 21 related, declared war againfl 


PcntiVi iQ, A* C . 368. 
Ptolemy, 367, 

Perdlccas, d6j* 


ip Amyntas A. C. 360. 

To huw Pluilp foci ceded m tl>* 
fome year* 


Cjc*h> tie Offic. Li*. * Diorior. I* si . r. xcu. 

" *Sec u>K m c* p, 329 

B 4 


Olynthus, 
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C II A„P. Olynthus, and rein Rated the Macedonian King in 
‘XX XIII. | u jj p 0 ^' c gj 0n G1 r ^jg dominions. In confequence 
A.c. 380. of this event, Amyntas eftablifhed, and thenceforth 
held, his court at Pelia, where he enjoyed feveral 
years of tranquillity, cultivating the friendlhip of 
the Lacedaemonians and Athenians. 

Ti.f -imr- The lliort reign of his fon Alexander was dif- 
nan- turbed by a frelh invafion of the Illyrians, from 

whom he purchafcd a precarious peace A TTe left 
two brothers, Perdiccas and Philip, of whom the 
elder was dill a minor. Availing himfclf of their 
youth and weaknefs, Paufanias - found means to 
ufurp the throne, being fupported not on!) by the 
Thracians, but by a confiderable body of Greek 
mercenaries, as well as by a powerful parry in Ma- 
cedon. 

Dethroned Iphicratcs, the Athenian, happened at this cri- 
h> J pin- deal juncture to re .urn from Amphipolis, the te- 

•la. cn- covery of which formed the main of) eel of his ex- 

ne^‘y- of pedition. In former journtes to due coalt ol Thrace, 
A.C. 370. he had been treated wit Si diftinguifhed regard by 
Am vnias, whofe widow Eurydice now craved the 
protection of In! derates for the Tons of his friend. 
This princciri was defeended from the Bacchiadae, 
the Tiobleft family of Corinth, who, rather than 
live on an equality with their fellew-citizens in that 
republic, had become the leaders of the Lynceftas, 
a barbarous tribe inhabiting the molt weftern dif- 
tridt of Macedon. Euridice inherited all the am- 
bition of her race, and was diftinguifhed by a bold 

13 Diodorus Sc Juflin. ubi fupra. 

intriguing 
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intriguing Spirit 24 ft ill more than by her beauty 
and accomplishments. With her young fons ftie 
Suddenly appeared before Iphicrates, in the Suppli- 
cating form of calamity and woe ; prefen ted the 
eldeft to his hand, placed Philip, the younger, on 
his knee, and conjured him, by ‘‘the ftncere friend- 
ship which Amyntas had ever entertained for Athens 
and for himfelf, to pity their tender years, oppreft'ed 
by cruel ufurpation. 1 ’ The dignity of her forrow 
prevailed with Iphicrates, who refpected the facred 
tics of hofpitality, and who faw the advantage that 
might accrue to Athens by gaining an intereft in 
Maccdon. We are not iuiormed by v hat means 
he ( HabliShcd Perdiccas on the throne. The revo- 
lution was cft’eCted with fucli rapidity* 5 , that we 
may fuppofe a hidden inSurreCtion of the people, 
who, on important emergencies, were aecu domed, 
as in the heroic ages, to aflcmble in arms. 

During the minority of the young prince, the 
kingdom was governed by his natural brother Pto- 
lemy, whofe ambition, unfatisfied with a delegated 
power, openly afpired to reign. This ufurper 
(as we have related above) was dethroned by Pelo- 
pidas and the Thebans, who reinstated Perdiccas 
in his dominions ; and, in order to fccure the de- 
pendence of Macedon on Thebes, carried into that 
city as hoftages thirty Macedonian youths, and with 
them Philip, the younger brother of the King. 

Perdiccas feemed proud of his chain. Elated 
with the protection of the Thebans, then in the 
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24 Juftin. 1. vih c. iv. 
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height cfcf f their profperity, he forgot, the gratitude 
due to Tphicrates and the Athenians; difputed the 
right of that people to Amphipnlis, which had been 
acknowledged by the general council of Greece 24 ; 
and his oppofition rendered fruitlefs their wcll- 
direftod endeavours to* recover that important efla- 
blifhment. * The ‘Athenians found an avenger in 
Bardyllls the Illyrian, t p whom Perdicaus had denied 
the tribute that had been paid by his prul.-cefibrs 
Argaeas and Alexander. Bardvllis maintained his 
claim by force of arms. The Macedonians met 
him in tho field, but were totally defeated with 
the lofs of four thoufatid men 17 . Perdiccas was 
taken prifoner, and foon after died of his wounds. 
His fbn Amyntas was an infant. Thebes having 
loft her pre-eminence in Greece, w as urtable to pro- 
tect her diftant allies. Athens was hoflile, and Ma- 
cedon, fumnmded by enemies on every fide, already 
Experienced the fury of Barbarian invaders. 

Not only tho Illyrians and Bardyllis, who ra- 
vaged the weff, but the Pseonians, a powerful and 
warlike tribe, having received fome caufe of offence 
from PerdicCas, now ‘indulged their revenge, and 
inluked th-> northern frontier withoht interruption 
or controul. The Thracians ftill jfupported the 
caufe of Pauldnias, whom they prepared to fend 
back into Maccdon at the head of a numerous 
artny. Ptolemy was dead ; but Argseus, the an- 
cient competitor* of King Amyntas, emboldened 
by the victory of the Illyrians, Who had formerly 
placed him on the throne, renewed his pretenfions 

4 Demofth. de fatfa Legat. 11 Diodor* h xvi* fed* 2* 
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to that dignity ; and, grown old in intrigue, eafily CHAR 
pcrfuadcd the Athenians, by the hopes of recover- y^iP^l 1 ^ 
ing Amphipolis, to exert themfelves in his favour, 
efpecially againft the fotf and brother of Perdiccas, 
by wliofe infolence and ingratitude tliey were jultly 
provoked and difgufted. Impelled by fuch mo- 
tives, the \thcnians launched their fleet, and failed 
towards the coaft of Macedon, with three thoufand 
heavy-armed men, commanded by Manilas*'. 

Such were the evils which threatened, and the Amnia 
calamities which oppreffed, that unfortunate and 
diffracted kingdom, when Philip appeared, aflert- pj,,^ 
ing, unterriiied, the rights of his infant nephew, arnvea in 
again it two candidates for the throne, and four ojvmp. * 
formidable armies. A prince of lefs courage than «=v. i. 
Philip w'otild have fhrunk from a defign feemingly ** C ’ s< '°" 
defperate and impracticable ; and had epurage 
been his principal virtue, lie Would have only 
heightened the diforders which he hoped to re- 
medy ”. But on this emergency, the young Mace- 
donian (for he was only in his twenty-third year ,0 ) 
difplayed thofe extraordinary abilities which dif- 
tinguifh his reign, and render it the mod mtcreft- 
ing fpe&acle that hiftory can prefen t to thofe who 
are delighted with furveying, not the vulgar re- 
volutions of force and fortune, but the active 
energies and refourqes of a vigorous and compfc- 
henfive mind. Such was the obfeurity in which 
his merit had hitherto lain concealed from the 


1 ' Diodorus ubi fuprs. ^ 19 Olhier X* 6 Philippe, jp. 47, 

10 ConSp. Dtpdor.p. 510 k Juftin/ 1 . k. c. viii. 
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CHAP, public, that hifiorians 3 1 difagree as to the place of 
Xxxui. his refidence, when he was informed of the defeat 

Kmit 

Ili» edu- and death of his brother Perdiccas. From the age 
anUraaf ^ teen had lived chiefly in Thebes, in the 
anions family and* under the direction of Kpaminondas 5l , 
preceding whofe leffons and example could not fail to excite, 

that TifiJ ^ 

’ in a kindred mind, the Emulation ol -'xcellencc, 
and the ardour of patriot ifm ,J . It is probable, 
that, agreeably to the cuflom of Greece and Rome, 
where the youth alternately frequented the fehool 
and the camp, and might foruehmes find a fehool 
of philofophy in the tent of a general, that Philip 
accompanied the Theban hero in many of his mili- 
tary expeditions. It is certain that, attended fuit- 
ably to liis rank, he vifited the principal republics 
of Greece, whofe inftitutions in peace and war he 
examined with a l'agacity far fuperior to his years 
The taflics of the Lacedaemonians were the full 
flew eftabliftiment which he introduced into Mace- 
don. Nor was the improvement of his knowledge 
the only fruit of his travels. The brother of a king 
found an eafy accefs to whomever he had an in- 
terefl to know and cultivate. Even in Athens, 
then hoftile to Thebes, and naturally unfavourable 


3> Diodorus places him in Thebes: AlhenacJis, 1, ii. p. jc6 } w 
Marrdon ; and adds, Aijct g'fay oc pyracjOa &< a'n.Oa lr^- 

Jioa. , c| r.cifjLn, tivvapt'+g v^cL^vcr*,*:, ick 

Words which admirably comfpond to ilie rapid motions of Philip 
after the death of Perdiu as. 

- 2 pin tart h. m Pelopida. 

3i Plutarch [peaks with the partiality of a Boeotian for Kpaminondas, 
and tile, refeutment of a native of Chseronea agamit Philip. See Plu* 
itarch. ip Pelopid. 

, 34 Plutarch. in Alexand. Athenaeus, 1 . xi» p. 506. 
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to a pupil ^ of JEpaminondas, Philip acquired the c H A in 
friendihip and efteem of Plato liberates and xxxni. 
Ariftotle ,7 ; and the early connection which he 
formed with the principal leaders of Athens and 
the neighbouring republics, contributed, perhaps, 
in no fmall degree, to the fuccefs of his future de- 


Jigns 3 *. 


^ Ilis feafonable appearance in Maeedon, after the The nu- 
ll cfe at and death of Perdiccas, fuddenly changed rijne l ' VJ - 
(he fortune of that fecmingly devoted kingdom. ^c aln. 
Yet our admiration of Philip ought not to make 
us overlook the favourable circumflancos which 
feconded his abilities, and conlpircd to promote 
his fuccefs. The places of llrength built by Ar- 
ch claus furnilhed a fecure retreat to the remains of' 
Perdiccas’s army j the Macedonians, though con- 
quered, were not fubdued ; they had confiderable 
gariifons in the fortrclfes and walled towns fcattered 
over the kingdom p $ their whole forces had not 
been engaged in the unfortunate battle with the li- 
ke ians 4 *, and thole fierce invaders, impatient of 
delay, and i^tily felicitous for plunder, having ra- 
vaged the oper; country, returned home to enjoy 
the fruits of their violence and rapine. They pro- 
bably intended foon to affault Maeedon with en- 
crealed numbers, and to complete their devaft- 


s, t. ^ 


' s Athcn.-rus, I, x^._ JElian, I. iv. c.xlx. 

36 lfocratis Ep]ftola\& Oratio and Philipp. 

37 _ * * ‘ 


Auitotlc at this t\iie lived in the academy with Plato, where, 
moll probably, Philip him, Dio$iyf. Halicarruf. JEpiijt. ad 

Ammaunu 

^ lVmofther*. pailim. ** Tliutydid. I. xi. p. r6&. 

4ft Athenseus, 1* xi. p. 506. 
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CHAP, ations but they fcem to have been alike unqualified 
xxxnr. tQ concerf or t0 p Ur f ue arl y perm ament plan of 
cojiqueft ; arid being diftinguifhed, as hillori ms 
relate, by their blooming complexions, active vi- 
gour, and longevity 4 ', they were not Ids diftin- 
^ guifhed by tliat ii regular and caprkious mode of 
t a&ing, and that inattention to remote conk qut nccs, 
'which chara&erife the manners of Barbarians. 

The warrior^ of Paconia and r i 'brace 4 w k lefs 
^andPx formidable by their numbtrs, and equally con- 
nia . temptible for their ignorance and indodlitv. In 
early times, the PcConians indeed had been j egarded 
as a tribe lefs lavage, and more confidcrable ’ than 
their Macedonian neighbours ; but the h wmei had 
remained Ration ary, in the ruderiefs of their pmm- 
tivc Rate, while the latter had been improved by a 
Grecian colony, and by frequent communication 
and intercourfe with the Grecian republics. 01 the 
Thracians we have had oceafion to fpeak in the 
preceding p4t*s of this work. Ihe dduuflive 
ravages of Seutlys A * reprcLnt the' ordkrfy condi- 
tion of that unfettled and inbol^Afcrle coui'try, 
fometinies united under one chief, ipOre frequently 
divided among many, w hofe mutual hoililitics 
banifhed agriculture, induftry, and eycry uletul art. 
Exclufive of the Grecian fettlunenjs on the coaft, 
Thrace contained not any city, ntwytvcn any con- 
fiderable town. The Baibarian f^orjs, who was 


fll Lucian. in Macrobus, & Cornel., vand. apud Plimuni, 
lib. chll. 

4 * C I^epofi in tpjncut. Xenojjfi Asub. L \h. p. 393. 

* Xi£po< rat, cle Ejfidem* ^ 

4^ Jaii 11-aI 111 « ** ■ Jts i 
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dignified with the title of king, led a wandering CHAP, 
life, encamping on. the banks of rivers with Ins , X ^ X11I ‘, 

11 icks anil followers 4 . War and pafturage formed 
the only fources of his grandeur, and even the only 
means of his fubfiflcnce. 

Such were the* fell enomics with whom Philip PMKp dif- 
had to contend. Their own capricious unfit adi- 
n Is delivered him from the Illyrians.^ To the of thole 
Pfconuns, who ravaged the north, he ciilur tent a <ouutuus ‘ 
deputation, or appli -d in perfon j and partly by 
In’bes, partly by artful promiles and flattery, per- 
fuubd the invaders to let ire. The fame arts pre- 
vailed with the felfifh King of Thnce 4 , whofe 
m.irice read’iy faaifited the raulo of Paufanias, 
while Philip thought the mnairn’iig wealth of 
Macedon ufefuiiy eonfuiiKd in remoiing thofe 
htrbarous foeo, that he might reilft, with undivided 
fir eng th, the more formidable invafion of Argasus 
and the Athenians. 

The Athenian fleet already anchored before the PMp de- 
harbour of Mcthonc ; Ai gseus, with his numerous c ^^ 0 f 
followers, had one. unped in the province of Pieria ; Mai’edoa. 
and their unit'd fences prepared to march north- °b ‘Up- 
ward to Edelfaf 01 iPgJC, the ancient capital of Ma- a.” c, 3 <!o. 
cedou, where tjhey cxpctled to be joined by a pow- 
erful part}', whom icar or inchnation would bring to 
the ftandard oi the bamfhed king. The Macedonians 


45 Athcnaus, 1 *n. p mi. 

* Diodor, Sicul.L \\i. luh v Ilon^e aMuIcg to tkefe events s 
— — rijfiiriit urbmm 
Port?s vi Ma^c \o } & fubruit * mnh\ 

Jfoges xtuwwaj. Lib* lii. Ode 16. 
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CHAP, who adhered to the intereft of Perdiccas, or rather 

XXXIII. c £ j n f ant f or , 5 had been difpirited by the recent 
victory of the Illyrians, and the misfortunes confe- 
quent on that event. But the manly exhortations, 
and undaunted deportment of Philip, roufed them 
from then defpair. They admired the dexterity 
with which he had difarmed the refentmenr of the 
Thracians and Paeonians. His graceful perfon, in- 
fmuating addrefs, and winning affability, qualities 
which he pofleffed in a very uncommon degree 4/ , 
gained the alFe&ion of the Macedonians, who 
either recollciled, or w’ere ftudioufly reminded of 
a prophecy 4S , that announced great glory to their 
nation under the reign of the fon of Amyntas. In 
an aflembly held at JE gee, they exclaimed with 
one content, “ This is the man whom the gods 
point out as the founder of the Macedonian great- 
ncl's. The dangerous condition of the times ad- 
mits not of an infant reign. Let us obey the 
crleflial voice, and entruft the feeptre to hands 
alike worthy to hold, and able to defend it' 1 ’.” 
This propofal feemed not extraordinary in a coun- 
try which had long been accuftomed to interrup- 
tion in the lineal order of fucceffion. Amyntas 
was fet afide, and Philip, who had hitherto pofleffed 


41 iEiehin. tie falfa Legation?. 

** In the Sibylline verics preferved by Paufanias (in Achaic.) 
Philip is named as the author of the Macedonian greatnefs, ami the 
definition of the kingdom is foretold under another Philip. 1 iiele 
veries, though evidently Competed after the event, fmc to confirm 
the that the fuperftition of the multitude was wrought upon 
for the purpofes of Philip. Juflin. 1. vn. c. vi. 

** Ibid. idem. 
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only the delegated power of regent, was invefted 
with the royal title and authority 50 . 

While all ranks of men were thus animated with 
affectionate admiration of their young king, the ob- 
folcte claims of Argreus could only be maintained by 
arms. Attended by his Athenian allies, he marched 
towards Edeffa ; but that ftronghold fhut its gates 
againft him. Difpirited by this rcpull’e, he made 
no farther attempts to gain admiflion into any of 
the Macedonian cities, but directed his courfe back- 
ward to Methone. Philip, who had now collected 
fuflicient ftrength to take the Held, harraffed his 
retreat, cut his rear to pieces, and defeated him in 
a general engagement, in which Argteus hiinfelt 
fell, with the flower of his army. The reft, whe- 
ther Greeks or Barbarians, were made prilbners of 
war sr . 

It was on this occafion that Philip firlt difplayed 
that deep and artful policy, which, in the courfe 
of a long reign, gained him l'uch a powerful afeend- 
ant over the paflions of other men, and enabled 
him uniformly to govern his own by the interell 
of his ambition. In the midft of profperity, his 
proud and lofty, fpirit mult have been highly pro- 
voked by the Athenians, as well as by the followers 
of Argaeus ; and the barbarous maxims and prac- 
tices which prevailed in. that age, left him at full 
liberty to wreak his vengeance on the unhappy pri- 
foners of both, who had iallen into his hands. But 

5 ‘ Diodorus, h xvL iWt. 3. 

Diodorus ibil. & Bewofth. la Ariflocrat. 
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HAP. the intereil of Philip required him rather to foothe 
lcx y if ‘, than to irritate the people of Athens, and to obtain 
, by good offices (what he could not command by 
force) the confidence of his Macedonian fubje&s. 
The captives of the latter nation were called into 
his, prefence, rebuked with gentlenefs and humanity, 
admitted to fwear allegiance to their new mailer, 
and promifcuoufly diftributed in the body of his 
army. ' The Athenian prifoners were treated in a 
manner Hill more extraordinary 5 \ Inllead of de- 
manding any ranfom for their perfons, he reltored 
their baggage unefamined, and entertained them at 
his table with ftfch condefcending hofpitality, that 
they returned home, full of admiration for the young 
King, and deeply perfuadcd of his attachment and 
refpedt for their republic r '\ 

‘liUip They had only time to blaze forth the praifes of* 
rauies the Philip, when his ambafiatlors arrived at Athens 54 . 
,Hha ,S knew that the lols ofhAmphipolis principally 
■eaty excited the relenimont ri the Athenians ; he knew 


S»ce i 
•iendfhip. 
)3ymp. 
v, a. 

UC. 359* 


that the intereil of Macedon required that refent- 
ment to be appeafed. Imprelfed with thefc ideas, he 
renounced all jurifdidlion over Anyphipolis, which 

\ 

53 The fair fide of Philip** chara&er 5 s deferi bed by Diodor. 1. xvi. 
p. 510, Sc feqq. and 559. By Juft. l.ix. c.vfu. The ynoft difadvan- 
tageons defeription of him is given by Demoftnenes, paftun, and by 
Theopompus in Athensens, 1. iv. c. xiX. 1. vi. c. xvii. Sc 1. x. c. x. 
Cicero feems to have totally difregurded the angry aflertions of Demof- 
thenes, when, in fpeaking of Philip and Alexander, he lays, u Alter 
Temper magnus, alter fsepfi turpiffimus.” ButJ.be artificial character 
of Philips which varied with Hs intereft, merit* neither the panegyrics 
nor the invedVives too liberally beftowed on it* 

jbemollhenes in AriftocraU 54 Ibid* 
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was formally declared a free and independent city, chap, 
fubjcfl: only to the government of its Own equitable , XJCXin - 
laws 5S . This meafure, together with the diftin- 
guilhed treatment of the Athenian prifoners, infured 
fuccefs to his embaffy.' An ancient treaty was re- 
newed, that had long fubfifted between his father 
Amyntas and the Athenians. That capricious and 
unfteady people, not lefs fufceptible of gratitude, 
than prone to anger, were thus lulled into rcpOfe, 

- at a time when fortune having placed them at the 
• head of Greece, both their prefent power and an- 
cient glory urged them to take the front of the bat- 
tle againll Philip. Cofffiding in the infidious treaty 
with that prince, they engaged in a ruinous war with 
their allies ,5 ; and ceafed, during feveral years, to 
make any oppofition to the ambitious defigns of the 
Macedonian. 

The young King having given fuch illuftrious Philip in- 
proofs of his abilities in negotiation and war, avail- 
ed himihlf of the affectionate admiration of his fub- 
jefts to eftablilh, during a feafon of tranquillity, 
fuch inftitutions as jflt/ht maintain and extend nionsy 
his own power, ( and confirm the foiid grandeur of ° iymp ' 
Macedon. The laws and maxims which prevailed a. C. ^9- 
in tlie heroic ages, and which, as we have already 
obferved, had bien early introduced into that king- 
dom, circumfcribed the royal authority within- very 
narrow bounds. The chiefs and nobles, efpecially 
in the more remote provinces, regarded themfelves 
as the rivals. ^and equals of their fovereign. In 


PolyicEu Strata^* 1. iv, c, 17* 


See volflii. c. xxxiu 
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chap, foreign war they followed, his ftandard, but they 
xx^iii. 0 f ren ^ook his throne by domeftic fedition ; and, 
amidll the fcanty materials for explaining the in- 
ternal date of Macedon in ancient times, we may 
difeover feveral inftances in which they difavowed 
their allegiance, and affumed independent govern- 
ment over confiderable diftricls of the country s7 . 
The moment of glory and fucccls feemed the molt 
favourable foi, cxtinguifhing this dangerous fpint, 
and quafhing the proud hopes of the nobles. In 
this defign Philip proceeded with that artful policy 
which characlerifes his reign. From the braveft of 
the Macedonian youth, ho felc&ed a choice body 
of companions 5< ‘, who, being diftinguifhed by ho- 
nourable appellations, and entertained at the royal 
tabic, attended the King’s perlon in war and in 
hunting. Their intimacy with flic fovereign, which 
was regarded as a proof of their merit, obliged 
them to fuperior diligence in .ill the fevere duties of 
a military life T The generous youths, animated 
with the hope of glory, vied with each other to 
gain admiffion into this diflinguilhed order ; and 
while, on one hand, they ferved as hoftages 60 for 
the ahegiance of their families, they formed on 
the other, an ufeful feminary of future generals'", 
who, after conquering for Philip jand Alexander, 

57 Strabo, L viS. p. 3216. XcnopH. Hift. Grace. 1 . v. 

Arrun> & 7 E!ian. 50 JEiuui, I. xiv, c. 49. 

Cu Anian fays, ev teAei Maxr&ovav t wouSas,” « the funs of 
tnen in offbe which well agrees with the idea of their being hoitages 
for the fidelity of their parents. He alfo rfcribes the inlUtution to 
Phillip. E* r,$n AriLtn, 1. iv, p. 89. 

y Cui tius, 1. viii. c. 6. 

at 
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at length conquered for themfelves, and divided the 
fpoils of the ancient world. 

It is ignorantly faid by fome writers 6 % that Philip, 
in the firft year of his reign, invented the phalanx, a 
body of iix thouland men, carrying Ihort fwords, lit 
either for cutting or thrufling ; ftrong bucklers, 
four feet in length, and two and a half in breadth ; 
and pikes fourteen cubits long, w hich heavy-armed 
brigade, ufually arranged fixteen deep, formed the 
- main battle of the Macedonians. But this is no- 
thing different from the armour and arrangement 
which had always prevailed among the Greeks, 
and which Philip adopted in their moll perfect 
form ; nor is there reafon to think that a prince, 
who knew the danger of changing what the expe- 
rience of ages had approved, made any alteration in 
the weapons or tactics of that people 6! . llis atten- 
tion was more judicioufly directed to procure, in 
fuflicient abundance, arms, horfes, and other neccf- 
lary inftruments of war; in reviewing and cxcrcifing 


C u A P. 
XXXIII. 

His mili- 
tary ar- 


range- 

ments* 


c ' Diodorus Siculus, 1 , xvi. f. and all the Runrn wiiteis of 
Greek hiftory. It was natural ior the Romans, who K gan to know 
Oieece and Macedon almoft at the fame time, and who found the 
phalanx moll complete m the latter, to fuppofe it invented in that 
country. | 

'flie improvement in the countermarch, to which Philip gave 
the appearr rue ol advancing, mflead ol letreating, mentioned oy 
ZKiun m hi& tallies, c. xxvm. was borrowed, as* this author tells us, 
fimn tlie Laccdamiomans. If Philip initialed the phalanx, ufually 
Jefs numerous, to iix thoufand men, tilts wa » fai hom an improvement ; 
and the latter kings ol Macedon, who fwclledtt to fixteen thoufand, 
only rendered that order of battle more imwldy sold inconvenient: 
The lugheft perfection or Grecian tactics is to he found in Xenophon’s 
expedition. See v<>\ in. c. xxvi. p. 2085 & iv qq. See alio Polyh. 
b xvii. p, 764. & Liv. h xliv. c. 40. 
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t II A P. bis troops; and in accuftotning them to that auftore 
xxxni ' and laborious life °\ which is the beft preparation, 
for the field. ’ , 

The military refources which his activity had 
Pa-iiua.' provided, his ambition did not allow to remain 
cvJ> long unemployed, -The death of Agis, the moil 
A*c. :j 8. warlike chieftain, or, as he is called by an hifto- 
rian King of the Pseonians, drew Philip into 
the field,, to revenge recent injuries which thofe 
Barbarians had inflicted on Macedon. Among a 
people where the laws of peace or war arc neg- 
lected or unknown, almoifc every thing depend!' 
on the precarious character of their leaders. De- 
prived of the valour of Agis, the Pa’onian." loft all 
hopes of defence. Philip over-ran their country 
without refinance j y carried oiF Haves and plunder ; 
impofed a tribute q^lheir chiefs ; received hoftages ; 
and reduced Pasonia to an abfoluie dependence on 
Mac/don. 

Defeats the It is probable that, according to the practice of 
lily , ms, thg a ge, he permitted or required a certain number 
jends ins of the vanqu'ihed to follow his ftandard ; for the 
tmrwi, to Pceonians were no fooner reduced, i than Philip, to 
fca. whom all feaions leemccl alike proper ror war 5 
,, undertook a winter’s campaign againft Bardyllis 
and the Illyrians., the hereditary Enemies of his 
family and kingdom. He marched towards the 
frontier of Illyria M at the head of ten thoufand 

, foot 

PolyscmiSj 1. iv. c. 3 . Frontiiu Strat. 1* iv. r. x. e 
65 Diodorus* 1* xvi. fed. 4 * 

The Creek name of this country is l\7,v^ 9 but more commonly 
m from its inhabitants. Vid. Arrian* U i. pafTim. The Latin 

pamt 
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loot and fix hundred horfe, and, before entering chap. 
the country, animated the refcntment and valour 
of his troops by a military oration, after the cuftom 
of the Greeks, whofe manners he feemed, on every 
occafion, ambitious to imitate. Indignation of 
pafl injuries, the honour of his fubjects, and the 
glory of his crown, might be topics proper to in- 
fluence the Macedonian foldiers u % who could not 
fully enter into the more refitted motives of their 
fovereign. Illyria had been extended on the call, 
to the prejudice of Macedon, which it totally ex- 
cluded from the excellent h irbours on the Hadri- 
atic 6S . This was an important confideration to a 
prince, who 1‘eems to have early meditated the de- 
lign of raifing a naval power. Betides this, it was 
impolfible for Philip to undertake with fafety the 
other meafures which he had in view, fhould he 
leave his kingdom expofed to the predatory incur- 
fions of a neighbouring enemy, who, unlels they 
feared Macedon, mutt always be formidable to that 
country. Directed by fuch folid principles of po- 
licy, rather than governed by refcntment, or allured 
by the fplendour of victory, Philip proceeded for- 


name is Illyricum ; 1 moft Engldh writers of ancient lilftory ufe Wjria 9 
probab J y fiom the Ij^ench Ittyne. The Greek h is dULnbtd by 
Strabo, 1. vii. p. 317, It comprehended the eafttm lhoro of the 
Hadriatu , between Epirus and Iftria. The Latin lily rt: urn had a to- 
nification far more exiuifive. Appian. Ill) ric* iub inlt* 6c Gibbon ' a 
IL ltory, voLi. p. *7. 

C/ The heads of the fpccch are given, indire&ly, in the fragments of 
Theopompus. 

6 Strabo fays virxm tov IXXi^iH.on (fulicet ;^v>) efolyx 
iwai; and adds, that the fhore of Illyria is as abundant, as the oppoftte 
coaft of Italy is defedLye, in good harbours, Stubo* 1 . vu* 

c 4 ward, 
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ward, with the caution neceflary to be obferved in 
an hoftile territory. After a fruitlefs ncgociation, 
Bardyllis met him in the field with an adequate 
body of infantry, but with only four hundred horfe. 
The precife fcenc of the engagement is unknown. 
The Macedonian phalanx attacked the Illyrian 
column 69 in front, while the targeteers and light- 
armed troops galled its flank, and the cavalry 
harafled its rear. The Illyrians, thus furrounded 
on every fide, were cruflied between oppofite 
aflaults, without having an opportunity to exert 
their full ftrength °. Their refinance, however, 
muft have been vigorous, fince feven thoufand 
were left on the field of battle, and with them their 
gallant leader Bardyllis, who fell, at the age of 
ninety, fighting bravely on horfeback. The i<>fs 
of their experienced chief, and of the flower of 
their youthful warriors, broke the ftrength and 
courage of the Illyrian tribes, who fent a deputa- 
tion to Philip, humbly craving peace, and l'ubmit- 
ting their fortune to the will of the conqueror. 
Philip granted them the fame terms 71 which he 

had 

\ 

69 Tlic Illyrians were drawn up in the order of battle called irKt/Ji cv 
from 'tAivQ&jj a brick ; whit h clearly points put its iorm. 

7£> Frontimis Stratag. 1* li. c. 3. I 

71 It fhould feem from Diodorus, that the Illy nans had entertained 
the fame fuperflitious terror of neglecting the interment of the dead, 
which prevailed among the Greeks. Yet Diodorus, perhaps, only 
iifed a privilege too common among hifiorians, of transfen mg their 
Own feelings to thole concerning whom they write. He lays, that 
Philip ** reftored their dead, and ere&ed a trophy.” Paulanias (in 
Jkeotic.) denies that either Philip or his fon Alexander ever erected 
any of thofe monuments of victory ; which pra&ice, he fays, waa 
cont rajg&iQdi Macedonian maxim, cftablilhed as early as the time of 
* Caranus, 
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had lately impofed on the Pasonians. Thai part of 
Illyria which lies eaft of the lake Lychnidus, he 
joined to Maccdon ; and probably built a town and 
fettled a colony on the fide of the lake, which wa- 
tered a fertile country, and abounded in different 
kinds of fifties, highly efteemed by the ancients. 
The town and lake of Lychnidus wore fifty miles 
dillant from the Ionian fea ; but fuch was the af- 
cendant that the arms and policy of Philip acquired 
„ over his neighbours, that the inhabitants of the in- 
termediate diflrict foon adopted the language and 
manners of their conquerors ; and their territory, 
hitherto unconnected with any foreign power, fank 
into fuch an abfolute dependence on Maccdon, that 
many ancient geographers confidcred it as y pro- 
vince of that country r . 

Having fettled the affairs of Illyria, Philip re- 
turned home, not to enjoy the fweets of vidory 
and repofe, but to purfuc more important and moie 
arduous defigns than thofe which he had hitherto 
carried on with fuch fignal fucccfs. He Jiad fecured 
and extended the northern and weflern frontier of 
Muccdon ; but the rich fouthern fhores, chiefly 
inhabited by reeks, prefented at once a more 
tempting prise^ and a more formidable enemy. 
The confederacy of %)lynthus, having thrown off 

Caranus, when a lion having overturned one of his trophies, the wife 
founder of the monan hy regarded this event as a warning to foibcar 
railing them in futuie. But the medals of Philip and Alexander, of 
which the reverfe is iometnnes charged with trophies, refute the ailei- 
tion of Paufamas; which is likewiie contradidcd by Annui, Curtius, 
and all the writers ot the life, or expedition, of Alexander. 

7Z Strabo, l.vii. p. 32 7. 
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the yoke of Sparta* had become more powerful 
than ever. It could fend into the field- ten thou- 
fand heavy-anned men, and a large body of well- 
difciplined cavalry, ,-Mojfl towns of the C'halcidice 
had become its allies or fubjects ; and this popu- 
lous and wealthy province, together with Pangaeus 
on the right, and Pieria on the left, the cities of 
both which were either independent, or fubject to 
the Athenians, formed a barrier fufficient not only 
to guard the Grecian hates againll Macedon, but 
even to threaten the fafety of that kingdom. Every 
motive concurred to direct the active policy of 
Philip towards acquifitions immediately neceffary 
in themielves, and eflential to the completion of his 
remote purpofes. In the courle of twenty years, he 
accomplished his defigns, and conquered Greece ; 
often varying his means, never changing his end ; 
and notwithstanding the circunulances and events 
that continually thwarted his ambition, we behold 
the opening and gradual progrefs of a vail plan, 
every ftep in which paved the way for that which 
followed, till the whole ended in the moft fignal 
triumph, perhaps, ever attained by human prudence, 
over courage and fortune. ] 

The importance of Olyn^ius and Chalcidicd 
could not divert the fagacity of Philip from Am- 
phipolis, which he regarded as a more necdTary, 
though lefs fplendid, conqueft. The poffeffion of 
Amphipolis, which 'would confteft Macedon with 
the lea, and fequre to that kingdom many commer- 
cial advantages, opened a road to the woods and 
mines of mount Pangasus, the former of which 

was 
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was fo eflential to the railing of a. naval power, and chap. 
the latter t<3 the forming and keeping on foot a fuf- ■ XX ^ I1L . 
ficient military force. The place itfelf, .Philip, in 
the beginning of his reign, had declared indepen- 
dent, to avoid a rupture with the Athenians, who 
Hill aflerted their prctcnfions to an ancient and long 
favoured colony. But their meafures to regain 
Amphipolis had hitherto been rendered ineffectual by 
the caprice or perfidy of Charidemus, a native of 
Euboea, who, from the common level of a foldier of 
fortune, had rifen to the command of a conliderable 
body of mercenaries, frequently employed by the 
indolence and lxcentioufnefs of the Athenians, a 
people extremely averfe both to the fatigue and 
reflraint of pcrfonal fervice. They determined, 
however, to renew their attempts for recovering their 
dominion, while the Amphipolitafis, having trfted 
the fweets of liberty, prepared to maintain their 
independence. , 

In this poflure of affairs, the hoflile defigns of Ampin- 
Philip, which all his artifice had not been able to J^ b ™ e ters 
conceal from the fufpicious jealoufy of the hew Oiynihkn 
republic, alarmed the magiflrates of Amphipolis, c™ lfc<3eni * 
and obliged thorp to feck protection from the Olyn- 
thians, who rcaidily gdmitted them into their con- 
federacy. Emboldened by this alliance, they fet at 
defiance the menaces of their neighbouring, as well 
as of their more diftant, enemy ; and their impru- 
dent infolence readily furnifhed Philip with fpe- 
cious grounds of hoftility. The Olynthians per- 
ceived that the indignation of this prince muft 
Aon break forth into adion, and overwhelm the 

Amphi- 
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c IT A P. Amphipolifans ; while they themfelvcs might be 
xxxm. i nvo i ve d in the ruin of their new confederate. To 
anticipate this danger, they font ambafladors to 
Athens, requefting an alliance with that republic 
againft the natural enemy of both hates, and an 
enemy whole fuccefsful activity rendered him a juft 
object of terror. 

The in- This alliance, had it taken place, mull have given 
I’lni'p pre- a blow to the riling greatnefs of Macedon, 

vent an which as a et was incapable of contending with the 
tv'ecn 01 '” unacc ^ ftrength of Olynthus and Athens. The 
'■thonsand fpics and emiffaries of Philip (for Ik* had already 
Oijnthus. begun to employ thole odious, but necefiary, in- 
11 rumen ts of policy) immediately gave the alarm, 
ft'he prince himfelf was deeply fenfible of the 
danger, and determined to repel it with equal 
vigour and celerity. His agents reached Athens 
before any thing v.as concluded with the Olyuthian 
deputies. • ft 'he popular leaders and orators were 
bribed and gained ; the magiftrates and fenatc were 
flattered and deceived by the moft plaufible decla- 
rations and protnifes. A negociation was imme- 
diately let on foot, by which Philip llipulatcd to 
conquer Amphipolis for the AllieAians, on condi- 
tion that they furrendcred to IiimlPyclna, a place 
of far lefs importance, fie pronvfed, betides, to 
confer many other advantages on the republic, 
which it was not proper at prefenr to mention, but 
which time would reveal 7 \ Amufed by the arri- 

7 * Kat to ttote otxoppYiTO'j uuta* Demoflhen. Olyntii. 

p. 6- edit* WoTfih It is Grange that Woifius has changed the ordei of 
the C^Mhiim orations, fo dillm&ly marked by X?ion. Uuhcarn. in Ins 
letter to Amm$eu&, 

fices 
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flees of the Macedonian, deceived by the perfidy of C hap. 
their own magiftrates, and elated with the hopes of J ' ‘ 

recovering Amphipolis, the great objeft of their 
ambition, the fenatc of the Five Hundred (for the 
tranfaction was carried on with fuch haftc as allowed 
not time for affembling the people) re)eded with 
difdain the overtures of the Olynthians 1 who re- 
turned home difgufted and indignant. 

They had fcarcely time to communicate to their Ai-nfice* 
countrymen the angry paffions which agitated their j,' P 
own brealts, when the ambaffadors of Philip craved vlie °'y u - 
audience in the affeinbly of Olynthus. That artful tliwns ' 
prince affected to condole with the Olynthians on 
the affront which they had received from the in- 
folence of Athens ; but, at the fame time, teflificd 
his furprile, that they fhould condefcend to court 
the diftant protection of that proud republic, when 
they might find in Macedon an ally near at hand, 
who wifhed for nothing more earnefily than to enter 
into equal and lalling engagements with their con- 
federacy. As a proof of his moderation and fin- 
cerity, he offered immediately to put them in pof- 
feffion of Anthenms, a town of i'ome importance 
in their neighbourhood, the jurifdiction of which 
had long been claimed by the kings of Macedon 7 ’j 
alfo in ffrong terms alluring them of his intentions 
to delervc their gratitude by ftill more important 
fervices, and particularly by employing his arms to 


74 Demofthenes exprefles it in the firongeft terms, as if they h« ul 
lrivcn the Olynthians from Athens: err 

Demolihen. Olynth. i. p* 6. 

DemolUten. Philip, ii. 4. 


reduce 
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CHAP, reduce the cities of Pydna and Potidaea, command- 
xxxnr. j n g oppofitc Tides of the Thermaic gulph ; 
places, therefore, of confiderable value, which he 
wilhed to fee dependent on Olynthus, rather than, 
as at prefent, fubje# to Athens. 

Philip be- The immediate 5, offers of Philip, his profeflions 
unt ^ promifes, in which, as they fuited his intereft, 
oij-rop. he doubtlefs was fincere, and ftill more, his fecret 
practices with fome powerful men of Olynthus, 

* 3S7 ‘ effectually prevailed with that republic to abandon 
the caufe of Amphipolis, whofe imprudent inhabit- 
ants had been at little pains to prevent tliofe of- 
fences and complaints which naturally arife between 
the jealous members of an unequal confederacy. 
By thefe intrigues, the Macedonian not only re- 
moved all oppofition to his views on the part of 
the Olynthians, but acquired the fmcere friendfhip 
of that people, who were ready to reinforce his 
arms, and to fecond his mofl ambitious defigns. 
He therefore prepared for action, becaufe he might 
now a£t with fafety ; marched rapidly towards Am- 
phipolis, and prelfed that city with a vigorous fiegc. 
The inhabitants, deeply affected by the near pro- 
fpc£t of a calamity which they hadi taken little care 
to prevent, had recourfe, in their diflrefs, to Athens. 
Thither they difpatched ffierax and Stratocles, two 
of their moft diftinguifhed citizens, to reprefent the 
danger of alliance between Philip and Olynthus; 
to intreat the Athenians to accept 'the fincere, re- 
- pentance of their unfortunate colony, and once ■ 
more to take Amphipolis under the prote&ipn of 
their fleet.’ . 


At 
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At that time the* Athenians were deeply engaged C H A p. 
in the focial war ; yet the hopes of recovering fo , XX ^ 1II ‘. 
important a fettlement might have directed their Amuies 
attention to TVlacedon, had not the vigilant policy of 
Philip font them a letter, renewing the affuranccs 
of his friend/hip, acknowledging their prelenfion* 
to the city, which he a&ually befieged, and of 
which he artfully faid, that, in terms of his recent 
engagement, he hoped fhortly to put them in pof- 
feflion. Amufed by thefe infinuating reprefenta- 
tiens, the Athenians treated the deputies of Am- 
phipolis with as liule refpeCf as they had lately- 
done thofe of Olynthus. The btfieged city was 
thus deprived of all hopes of relief j Philip preffed 
the attack with new vigour ; a bleach was made in 
the walls ; and the Amphipolitans, aftc r an obftinacy 
of defence which could have no other effect than to ,{ L! ^ ni ' Ii " 
provoke the refentment of the < onqueror, at length (tymp. 
funendered at diferetion 16 . V" ( V , „ 

The prudent Macedonian always preferred his i uraiu , 
own profit to the punilhment of his enemies. It ^ Mj < >■ 
was his intaeft to preferve and to aggiandife, not 
to depopulate, Amphipolis. He banifhed a few 
daring leaders, whofe feditious or patriotic fpiiit 
might difturb jthc meafures of his government. 

The bulk of the'eitizens were treated with mildnefs. 

Their commonwealth was incorporated with Mace- 
don, from which Philip refolvcd that it fliould never 
be difmembered, notwithftanding his recent promifes 
to the Athenians. 

4 

* 

7 * Diodor. L xvi. c* \iii. Demoftlitn. Olyntb. ill. lift. 4^7* 

That 
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CHAP. That he might arm himfelf againft the refentment 
xxxiil. 0j p a p e0 pi Cj whom, if he could not deceive, he was 
Philip puts determined to defy, he cultivated, with great ear- 
trim'm* nc ^- ne ^ s > Olynthian confederacy ; and having 
pofTetiion belieged and taken the towns of Pydna and Poti- 
of Pydna he readily ceded them to the Olynthians, who 

"■"a. 101 ' had but feebly aflifted him in making thofe con- 
quefls. In the whole tranfaclion Philip a defied 
to aft merely as an auxiliary. The Athenian garri- 
fon in Potidrea, who had furrendered themfelves 
prifoners of war, he took under his immediate pro- 
tection, and difmifl'ed them without ranfom, artfully 
lamenting that the neceflity of his affairs, and his 
alliance with Olynthus, obliged him to oppofe the 
intcrcfls of their republic, for which he entertained 
tlie mofl finccre refpeft 77 . 

Plillip pur- it is impoflible that the Athenians, weak and 
<<!C<(udK credulous as they were, (houkl have been the dupes 
« Tii. arc. of this grofs artifice. But they coukl not imme- 
diately withdraw their exertions from the focial 
war, the events of which grew continually more 
unprofperous. Philip, ever vigilant and a Clive, 
profited of this favourable diverfion, to purfue his 
conquefts in Thrace, to which the poffcffion of 
Amphipolis afforded him an opening. In the be- 
ginning of his reign, he had founll it neccffary to 
purchafe a peace from Cotys, who Bill governed 
that country, but from whom Philip could not 
actually apprehend any formidable oppofition. The 
late acquaintance of that Barbarian with the Grecian. 


Diodor* I. xvi. c- 'vlii* & £)ero oft h. Philip, ii. & Olymh, i. 

religion 
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fdigion and manners, which he had adopted in 
confluence of his connection with Iphicrates and 
the Athenians, i'erved only to deprave his faculties 
and to cloud his reafon. We fhould pronounce 
abfolutely mad, the man who fancied himfelf en- 
amoured of Minerva ; but the ancients, who believed 
that the gods often appeared in a human form, re- 
garded with more tendernefs this frantic enthufiafm. 
Cotys was allowed to poflefs his freedom and his 
crown, whether, with his ambulatory court, he tra- 
verfed the inhofpitable mountains of Thrace, or 
pitched his tents on the fragrant banks of the Stry- 
mon or the Nefius * or, to enjoy with more privacy 
the favours of his celeflial miftrefs, penetrated into 
the deep recedes of the beautiful forelts which 
adorned the central divifion of his kingdom. 

At the approach of the Macedonians, having 
abandoned the grove of Onocarfis, the favourite 
feene of his wild purfuits and romantic enjoyments ,s , 
he endeavoured to flop the progrefs of the enemy 
by a letter j but a letter from fuch a man was cal- 
culated to excite only ridicule or pity. Philip pe- 
netrated eaftward thirty miles beyond Amphi- 
polis, to the town of Crenidse, fituated at the 
foot of Mount I^ang8eus. He admired the foli- 
tary beauty of the furrounding diftrift, which 
being bounded on one fide by the fea, and on the 
other by lofty mountains, was watered by many 
Itreams and rivulets, which, tempering the drynel's 
of the foil, produced the fineft and moll delicious 
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,8 Theopomp. apud Athenaeum, L xii. p- 531. 
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fruit, and flowers, efpecially rofes, of a peculiar hue 
and. fragrdncy. But the attention of Philip was at- 
tracted. by objects more important, the rich mines 
of gold in that neighbourhood, formerly wrought 
by colonies frotjg^hafos and from Athens, but to- 
tally negle&ed^feice the ignorant Thracian# had 
become mailers of, Crenidae. Philip expelled thofe 
barbarians from a pofleffion which they feemed 
unworthy to hold. Having defcended into the gold- 
mines, he traced, by the help of torches, the decayed 
labours of the ancient proprietors. By his care 
the water was drained off j the canals, broken or 
choaked up, were repaired ; and the bofom of the 
earth was again opened and ranfacked 79 with eager 
avidky by a prince who well knew the value of the 
precious metals. A Macedonian colony was planted 
at Crenidae, which thenceforth affumed the name of 
Philippi 80 , a name bellowed alfo onjthe golden 
coins ftruck by order of Philip 8l , to the annual 
amount of nearly a thoufand talents, or two hun- 
dred thoufand pounds llerling s \ 

Having effected the main purpofe of his Thra- 
cian expedition, the prudence of Philig fet bounds 

79 Senec. Natur. Quart. I.v. p. 760. & I^emofthen. in Leptin. 

80 The fatal defeat and death *of Brutus tmd CaiTius have eclipfed 
in, their melancholy fplendour, all the pi ending events which dif- 
tinguifh Philippi. There liberty expired, and virtue yielded to force. 

, ■, Cum fracta virtus, Scminaces, , 1 ... 

' Turpe folum tetlgere mento. Horace. 

a- * , > , > -/ < . 

Regale numifma Philippov , , 

•? Diodor. 1 . xvi. c.ix. Juftin. LviiL c. iiu fpeaks differently ; 
but the whole of that chapter bears evident marks of ignorance and 
error. 

to 
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to his conquefts in that country, and carried his chap. 
arrrfs into Theffaly, which, by the murder of Alex* XXX1 ®' 
ander of Pheras, had got three tyrants iriftead of 
one/ Thefe were, Tiiliphonus, Pitholaus, and Ly- 
cophron, the brothers-in-law, thetjalfaffins, arid the 
fucceffors of Alexander. The refentmerit of the 
Thefialians, and the valour of the Macedonian 
troops, totally defeated thofe oppreffors of their 
country, who were reduced to fuch humiliating 
terms as Teemed fufficient to prevent them from 
being thenceforth formidable either to their own 
fubje&s or their neighbours 83 . The Theffalians, 
who were fufceptible of all impreffions, but inca* 
pable of prefer ving any, concluded, in the firft 
emotions of their gratitude, an agreement with their 
deliverer, by which they furreridered to him the Advanta- 
revenues arifing from their fairs and towns of com- fjfdmved 
merce, as well as all the conveniences of their from that 
harbours and Shipping j and, extraordinary as this country 
ceffion was, Philip found' means to render it effec- 
tual and permanent * 4 . 

He immediately contracted an alliance with Philip 
Arybbas, King of Epirus, a fmall principality o^Tias. 
which fliirted thej|weftem frontier of Theflaly. In oiymp! 
his excurfiqn^ from Thebes, Philip had early feen 
Olympias, " fitter ito that prince* whofe wit and ’ 3S7 ' 
lpirit, joined to the lively graces of her youth and 
beauty, had made a deep impreffion on his heart. 

They were initiated, at the fame time, in the myf- 
teries of Ceres, during the triennial feftival in the 

13 Diodor. 1. xvi. c.xiv. & Plut. in Pelopid. 

** Dcmofth. Philip. I. jq. Polyaen. Strata^, i. iv. c. xix. 
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CHAP, ifle of Samothrace, which had been long as much ( 
diftinguifhed as Eleufis Si itfelf, by the peculiar 
worfhip and protection of this bountiful goddefs. 
But the active ambition, which employed and en- 
groffed' the firlt years of Philip’s reign, fhould feem 
to have banilhed every other paffion, when, his expe- 
dition into Theffaly recalled the image of Olym- 
pias. Their firlt interview naturally revived his 
admiration or love ; and, as the Kings of Epirus 
were lineally defeended from Achilles, the match 
appeared every way fuitable ; Arybbas readily 
yielded his content, and the beautiful princels was 
conduced into Macedon *\ 


During the The nuptials of Philip were folemnifed at Pella 
5“ with untifual pomp and fplendour. Several months 
tiaU, the were deftined to religious Ihows and proceffions, 
ing^princes to gy mna ftic games aitd exercifes, to mufical and 
tak» 5 : -is. dramatic entertainments. The young and fortu- 
nate prince naturally took a principal {hare in all 
thefe feenes of feftivity ; and it is probable that, 
amidft the more elegant amufements of his court, 
Philip might difeover that ftrong propenfity to vi- 


cious indulgence, that delight in buffoons and flat- 
terers, and other difgraceful miniflers of his more 


criminal pleafurcs, which, however counteracted 
and balanced by liis ambition apd magnanimity, 
difgraced and tarnifhed the fuccceding glories of 
his reign. It is certain that the voluptuous inac- 
tivity in which he feemed funk, encouraged the- 
hopes of his enemies ! ' 7 . The tributary princes of 


See vol.iii. c. xxi. p. 46. w JnfUn. I. vii. c.vi. 

*’ Diodor. J. rvvj. c.ayh. 

Pcconia 
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Paeonia and Illyria prepared to rebel ; the King of C Ti A P. 
Thrace concurred in their defigns, which were 
concerted with more caution than is ufual with Bar- 
barians ; and this general confpiracy of neighbour- 
ing Hates might have repreffed, for a while, the for- 
tune, of Macedon, if Philip had not been feafonably 
informed of the danger by his faithful partifans and 
emiffaries in thofe countries. 

Early in the enfuing fpring he took the field Philip 
with the flower of the Macedonian troops. Par- X-ifron- 
nienio, the general in whom he had mod confi- fpiracy. 
dence, crulhed the rebellion in Illyria. Philip was 
equally fuccefsful in Paeonia and Tiirace. While A.c. .356. 
he returned from the latter, he was informed of 
the victory of Parrnenio. A fecond meflenger ac- 
quainted him that his horfes had gained the prize 
in the chariot-races at the Olympic games ; a vic- 
tory which he regarded as far more honourable, 
and which, as it proved him a legitimate fon of 
Greece, he carefully commemorated, by impref- 
fing a chariot on his coins. Almoft at the fame 
time a third meffenger arrived to tell him that 
Olympias had brought forth a prince at Pella j 
to whom, as bo£n arnidfl fuch aufpicious circum- 
ftances, the dividers announced a life of boundlefs 
profperity. 81 

Such a rapid tide of good fortune did not over- Philip’* 

fet the wifdom of Philip, if we may judge by the Xnftotie, 

ftrft authentic tranfa&ion which immediately fol- announc- 

Ing the 
birth of 

8 " Pint* in Alex and* Alexander* 


lowed 
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C H'i P. lowed thofe events. This was the correfponden 
XXXUI. j-jjg phii 0 f 0 pher, whofe 'merit Phi 

had ’early diicemed at Athens, while the young 
Stagirite llill refided with his mailer Plato. The 
firft letter (fortunately preferved) is written with a 
. brevity which marks the King and the man of ge- 
nius. <v Know that a fon is born to us. We thank 
the gods, not fo much for their gift, as for bellowing 
it at a time when Arillotle lives. We allure our- 
felves that you will form him a prince worthy of his 
father, and worthy of Macedon.” Arillotle com- 
menced this illuftrious employment about thirteen 
years afterwards % when the opening mind of 
Alexander might be fuppofed capable of receiving 
the benefit of his inftruftions. The fuccefs of his 
labours will be explained in the fequel. The for- 
tune of Alexander furpafled that of all other con- 
querors as much as his virtues furpaffed his fortune. 


80 The chronology appears from Diouyfius of Halicarnaflus’s 
letter to Ammseus, who, in order to prove that Demoftencs had 
attained the higheft pcrfe&ion in the pra&ice, before Ariftotle 
had delivered the theory, of eloquence, maiks, with great exa< 5 tnefs, 
*he principal events in the lives of the philofopher and orator, 
Ariftotle, a native of Stagira, came to Athene^ in his eighteenth year, 
367 A. C. There he continued twenty years, as the fcholar or 
alfiftant Ox Plato, who died 348 A. C* Arfftotle left Athens on 
the death of his mafter, and fpent three years at Atarneus, and 
two at Mytelene. From thence he went to Macedcn, in the forty- 
third year of his age, and 343 years A. C. Ah was employed eight 
years in the education of Alexander* He returned to Athens 
335 A. €„ taught twelve years in the kycaeum, and died the year 
folding at Chalcis, setat* fixty-three, A* C. 333, and a year ' 
after the death of Alexander* Dionyftus ad Amrnjeum* He reckons 
by the Archons of Athens ; I have fubftituted the years before 
Chriit \ » / > 

Yet 
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Yet the fame of the philofopher : abundantly re- chap. 
, pays the honour reflected oh , him by his royal xxxni ‘ 
pupil, fincefixteen centuries after the fubver- 
fion of Alexander’s empire, the ‘ writings of Ari- 
ftotle ftill maintained, an unexampled afcendant 
over the opinions, and even over the actions of 
men. ■ u 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

Philip’s Profpcrity. — Imprudent Mcafurcs of the 
4mphi6lyomc Council. — The Phocian , or Sacred 
War. — Philomelas fei-z.es the Temple of Delphi. 
— Taka the Field again ft the Theban r and their 
Allies. — Defeat and Death of Philomelas. — 
Affairs of Thrace, Macedon, and Attica. — Ono- 
marchus takes the Command of the Phouans. — 
Encounters Philip in Thcffhly. — He is defeated 
and Jlain. — Philip’s Dcfgm agawff Olynthu f 
and Byzantium . — Travefed by the Athenians . — 
Phayllus takis the Command of the Phouans . — • 
Philip nu; r chcs tozeards Tlmnnopylee. — A/i/’u- 
bated by the At hem am. — De.rfhencs ’ f ffi Jl Phi- 
lippic. — Philip’s O.i itpatcau at Pella . — liu I ice' 
— and Policy. 

chat. pHii.iP had now tvy.iu-o rnaioi'i five yucu Hr 
.XXaVV. had greatly enlarged <bc boundaries lie had 
Proipmty ftill more augmented the revenue, oi hi- king- 
of Philip dom. Paeonia, no longer tile rival, was become 
ye.-iro/ial' an obfequious province of Macedon. At the ex- 
reign. pence of Thrace and Iliya la, he had extended his 
Olymp. j ron tier on the eall to the fca of Thafos : on the 

v ' r U» J » 7 

A. c. 356 weft to the lake Lychnidus. He was mafter of 
Theflaly without having the trouble to govern it. 
He fecured many commercial advantages by the 
poffefiion of Amphipolis. His troops were nu- 
merous 
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merous and well difciplined ; his large finances were chap. 
regulated with ceconomy ; and the mines of Philippi , XXXIV * . 
furnifhed him with an annual refource alike ufcful 
to his defigns, whether he purfued the ambitious 
career of foreign conqueft, or fet himfelf to build 
up and confoljdate the internal grandeur of his 
dominions. 

The power of Philip was admired and feared His pro- 
by thofe who were unable to penetrate the deep 
reeofies of his policy, which alone rendered him trablopo- 
really formidable. r l'he firfi; and moft natural ob- ,icy * 
jeilt oi his defire was the territory of Olynlhus, 
the mod populous and fertile portion of the Ma- 
cedonian cnaft. His fecond and far more arduous 
purpofe was to obtain the fovereignty of Greece. 

But indead of dilcot ering thef* defigns, he had 
Hiheifo cultivated the Olynllduns with a carefu* 
aiiiduity, and had defrved their gratitude by many 
folid and important ferv : ce... His ou.cJs had been 
complete; and if, elated by the n.,.ny a a v ml ages 
which we have enumerated, iv> had already pre- 
pared to invade Greece, it is more that probable 
that the Oiynthians would have- confcuted to fol- 
low his dandarijl. But Philip was fenfibie, that by 
fnatching too eagerly at this valuable prize, he might 
blaft for ever his profpect of obtaining it. While 
the Athenians were occupied and haraded by the 
dedru clive war with their confederates, he hack in- 
deed, embraced the opportunity to gain pofieffion 
of feveral of their dependent fettlements in Thrace 
and Macedon ; colouring, however, thefc proceed- 
ings by the pretence of juflice or neceffity, and tem- 
pering 
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pering even his hoililities by many partial a£ls of 
kindnefs and refpe&. ? , Before the focialwar was 
ended, the feeds of diifenfion, fo proftifely fcattered 
in Greece, were likely to ripen into a new quarrel 
fir more general and important. Philip patiently 
waited , their maturity. His hopes were founded on 
the,domeftic animofities of Greece ; but the unfeafon- 
able difcdvery of his fyftem might have united an 
hundred thoufand 1 warriors againft: their common 
enemy; whereas, by the fecrct refinements of a flow 
and Heady policy, he effeded his vaft purpofes with- 
out being obliged, on any one occafion, to fight 
againft thirty thoufand men. 

The Amphictyons having recovered their autho- 
rity in confequence of the events which have for- 
merly been deferibed, began early to difplay thofe 
dangerous paflions with which the exercife of un- 
controuled power too naturally corrupts the heart. 
Tf ey pretended, that, during the decline of their ju- 
rifdiftion, many unwarrantable abufes had been in- 
troduced, which it became them to remedy. 1 The 
right$#f religion (they faid), which it was their firft 
daty to maintain, had been materially violated by 
the’Phocians, who, alike regardle% of, the decifion 
of the oracle, and of an Amphidyonic decree, had 
ploughed lands Confecrated to Apollo, $nd therefore 
I 1 ■ ' ■ v, 

1 ' The number is chofen as a very mwkrate medium between 
the two hundred and twenty thoufend men, afterwards promifed 
tp Philip, in the general convention of the ftates at fcorinth fbr the 
Service of the Perfutx expedition, - and the eighty thoufand , which 
the Greeks a&uafly railed againft Xerxes, and which Thucydides 
fays, thatthe Pelopomiefian confederacy alone co^ld And into 
Attica. ! " ’ 
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withdrawn from agriculture \ Thefe lands, how- chap. 
ever, were confined to the narrow diftrift between xxx,v * 
the river Gephiffus and Mount Thurium, on the 
weftern frontier of Bceotia. The crime of the Pho- 
cians (if their ufeful labours deferve the name of 
crime) was neither great nor unprecedented, fince 
the Locrians of Amphiffa had long cultivated the 
Criflsean plain ; a more extenfive territory, and 
confecrated to the god by far more awful ceremo- 
nies. 3 . But the proud tyranny of the Amphi&yons* 
carelefs of fuch distinctions, fulminated an angry 
decree againft Phocis, commanding the (acred lands 
to be laid wafte, and impofing a heavy fine on that 
community. 

It is believed that the Thebans, enemies and which are 
neighbours to Phocis, and whofe influence at that P' mr, P a »y 

, abetted by 

tune predommated m the council, were the pnn the The- 
cipal abettors of this arbitrary meafure 4 ; a fuppo- bins : 
fition rendered probable by the enfuing delibera- 
tions of the AmphiStyons. Their next fentcncc 
was direfted againft Sparta, tq punifh the injury 
of Phaebidas, who, in time of peace, had furprifed 
and feized the Theban citadef. This breach of 
public faith, fijpwever criminal and flagranti had 
been cpmmittec| fo many years before, that pru- 
dence required it to be for ever buried in obfeu- 
rity. But, at the inftigation of the Thebans, the 
Amphi&yons brought it once more to light ; com- 
xnandedl the Lacedaemonians to pay a fine of five 

hundred talents} decreed that the fine fliould be 

* 

* $ee\ y di.i. c.v. p .324. “ Seevol.i, c.v, k leqq. 

* Juftin. 1 * v#. c. u k feqq- 

doubled, 
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doubled, unlefs paid within an appointed time ; and, 
if the decree were finally difregarded, that the La- 
cedaemonians fhould be treated as public enemies to 
Greece \ 

The Phocians, fingled out as the firft victims 
of opprefii on, were deeply afFedted by their danger. 
To pay the money demanded of them, exceeded 
their faculties. It would be grievous to defolate 
the fields which their own hands had cultivated 
with fo much toil. The commands of the Am- 
phictyons were Indeed peremptoiy ; but that coun- 
cil had not on foot any fufficient force to render 
them effectual, fliould the devoted objects of their 
vengeance venture to difpute their authority. This 
moafiive, daring as it feemed, was ftrongly recom- 
mended by Philomelus, v.hofe popular eloquence 
and rafh valour gave him a powerful afeendant in 
Phucis. He pofleffed great hereditary wealth ; con- 
U Tined the national fupcrftition; and being endow- 
i d with a bold ambitious fpirit, he expected to rife 
'uuidft the tumult of action and danger, to unrival- 
led pre eminence in his republic. After repeated 
deliberations, in which he flattered the vanity, and 
templed the avarice of his countrymen, by proving, 
that to them of right belonged the guardianfhip of 
the Delphian temple, and the hjunenfe treafures 
contained within its facrcd walls % he brought the 

Diodor. 1. xvi. c. xxiii. Sc fcqq 
f Philomelas cited the rcipe&able authority of Homer: 

Aitap qvx.su.’v ios kcm E rc^o(poq ygxov, 

Of hV7TCCftT<T0'J TIvQuVX TC TFTp^Etrff'flCV. 

'< But Scliediiis and Epiftrophus led the Phocians, who inhabited Cy- 
j and the rockv Python/’ the ancient name of Delphi. 

* . \ 

majority 
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majority of the fenate and aflembly into his opi- e II A p. 
nion. As the propereft inftrument to execute his XX X1V - 
own meafuret, Philomelas was named general : the 
Phocian youth flocked to his flandard ; and his 
private fortune, as well as the public revenues were 
confumed in purchafing the mercenary aid of thofe 
needy adventurers who abounded in every province 
of Greece. 

The following year was employed by Philomelus The Pho- 
in -providing arms, in exercifing his troops, and in p^, s un 'j cr 
an embafly which he undertook in perfon to Sparta. prei ir( . f or 
As that community had not difeharged the fine u ~ r - i:u! 
impofed by the Amphictvons, the penalty was ^ 
doubled, the delinquents being condemned to pay tilP1 
a thoul'and talents. The exhorbitance of this ll> * 
impofition might have juflified the Spanans in A.c. 
following the example of Phocis, and felting the 
Amphictyons at defiance. But Archidamus, who 
poflefled all the caution and addrefs of his father 
Agcfilaus, was unwilling to take a principal part in 
the firft dangerous experiment, and to poft himfelf 
in the front of battle, againft the revered decrees 
of an aflembly, confidered as the legal guardian of 
national religiorf and liberty. He allured Philome- 
lus that both himfelf and the Spartans fully approved 
his caufe j that reafons of a temporary nature hin- 
dered their declaring themfelves openly, but that 
he might depend on fecret fupplies of men and 
money 7 . 

7 'O Ss Aj^iSowo,' mv Xojov, ,:t p/y, xxro to 

Vaeo >, tx si pytrs GonQww, St irayras jpj xot 

Xf*l**r» Diodor. l.xvi. p.4-*6. 


Encou- 
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CHAft Encouraged by this alTurance,'and by a cofl- 
»*» fideraHe fum 8 immediately put mto his hands, 
Phiiofndus Piiiiomelus, at his return, ventured on ,a meafure 
fei*e8 the flXjpjefs audacious,, than unexpe&eds * ;$he temple 
Delphi, of Delphi, fo awfully guarded byfupenhtion, 
.Olymp. was freely defended by any military force., Phi- 
A. c’ssS' having prepared the imagination of his 

1 followers for this , bold enterprise, immediately con- 
duced them towards Delphi, defeated- the feeble 
refiflance of the Thracidte, who inhabited the neigh- 
bouring diftrift, and entered the facred City with 
the calm intrepidity of a conqueror. The Delphi- 
ahs, *whp expected no mercy from a man devoid 
of , reipeft for religion, prepared themfelves in 
blent horror, for beholding the complicated guilt 
of facrilege and murder. But the countenance of 
Philomelus re-allured them, and his difeourfe to- 
tally difpelled their ill-grounded fears. He declared 
tha.' he had come to Delphi, with no hoftile difpo- 
fition , againft the inhabitants, with no facrilegious 
defigns againfl the tfemple. His principal motite 
was to emancipate the one and the other from the 
arbitary proceedings of the AmphiCyons, and to 
aflert the ancient and unalienable! prerogative of 
Phpcis to be the patron and protestor of; the Del-* 
phian fhrine. To the fame purppfe fie ' Scattered 
declarations through the different . republics of 
o Qreece his emifiaries acquainted the Spartans that 
h£had deftroyed the brazen tablets Containing the. 
unjuft 'decrees againfl Sparta and Phocis) , they in- 
ti am ed the relent men t of the Athenians, naturally 

‘ . , ^ Dlodcrus (L svi. p. 426.) fays fifteen talents. - 1 

i hoftile 




The Thebans, on the other hand, who directed, Employs 
and the Locrians, Thefialians, with other ftate§, of * e e a f^^ 
left confideration, who tamely obeyed the ^ecrees railing 
of the AmphiCtyons, determined to Jake the field ^ rceiw * 
in defence, of their infulted' religion and violated 
laws. ; Thor operations were conduced with that 
extreme flownefs natural to confederacies. Philos 
melusaCted with more vigour. He received little 
affiftance from his diftant allies. But, firft, by 
impofing a heavy tax on the Delphians, who had 
been enriched by the devotion of Greece, and then, 
notwithftanding his declaration, by taking very un- 
due liberties with the treafure of Apollo V he col- 
lected above ten thoufand mercenaries, men daring 
and profligate as himfelf, who facrificed all fcruples 
of religion to the hopes of dividing aerich fpoil. 

Such at leaft was the general character of his fol- 
lowers,. To, the few who had more piety, or lefs 
avarice, he endeavoured to juftify his rr.eafures by 
the authority of an oracle. The Pythia at firit 
refuted to mou^it the facred tripod. ' Philomtflus 
fternly commanded her. She obeyed with reluc- 
tance, obferving, that bang already matter of Del- 
phi, he might ad without fanCtion or controul 
Philomelus waited for no other anfwer^ but gladly 
interpreted the words as an acknowledgment of his 

9 Diodorus fometimes acknowledges, and fometime* denies, that 
Philpmelus meddled with the facred treafure. 

tu 3Wro; ir^og rw vVfig Tjjr/?**^**'* 

avrw TTpetriw 6 S&tfarat. Diodor. p. 428, < > 

tfabfolute 
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abi’olute authority ; and, with the addrefs fuitable to 
his flotation and character, confirmed the aufpicious 
declaration of the prieflefs by the .report of many 
favourable omens 

Having obtained the fuppofed fanction of reli- 
gion, Philomel us proceeded to fortify the temple 
and city of Delphi, in which he placed a ftrong 
garrifoiij and, with the remainder of his forces, 
boldly marched forth to repel the incurfions of the 
enemy. During two years, hoftilifies were carried 
on with various fortune againfl: the Locrians and 
Thebans. Victory for the moll part inclined to 
the Phocians ; but there happened not any decifive 
action, nor was the war memoiable on any other 
account but that of the exedlive cruelty mutually 
infli&ed and fulfered. The Phocian prifoners were 
uniformly condemned to death, as wretches con- 
victed of the molt abominable facrilege and im- 
pic- y; and, the refentmenl of their countrymen reta- 
liated with equt! fevurity on the unhappy captives 
whom the chance of war frequently put into their 
hands ’ 

As both armies anxioufly expected reinforce- 
ment.'-. tlvy were unwilling to rill a general en- 
gagement, till chance rendered thjit mcafure un- 
avoidable, Entangled among the woods and 
mountains of Phocis, the conveniency of forage 
attracted them towards the fame point. The van- 
guards met unexpe&edly near the town of Neone',, 
and began to fkirmifh. jV general and fierce ac- 
tion followed, in which the Phocians were repelled: 

" Diodor p. 429. n Ibid. p. 530, & fcqq. 


by 
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by fuperior numbers. Palhlefs woods, abrupt 
rocks and precipices, obftr,u<Ebed their retreat. In 
vain PhiJornelus drove with his voice and arm to 
rally the fugitives. He himfclf was carried along 
by the torrent to the brow of a precipice, affli&ed 
with wounds, and dill more with anguifh and de- 
fpair. The enemy advanced ; it feemed impof- 
fible to efcape their vengeance ; the refolution of 
Philomelus was prompt and terrible ; with a vigor- 
ous bound he fprang from the rock, thus eluding 
the" torn lent of his own guilty confcience, and the 
ref eminent of his purfuers 1 '. While the Thebans 
and allies admired this cataflropne as a mani- 
f eft vilitalion of divine vengeance J , Onomarchus, 
the lieutenant and brother of the Phocian general, 
col letted and drew off the fcattered remains of the 
vanquifhed army towards Delphi. The confede- 
rates determined to expel them from that holy 
place, and to infiitt on the enemies of Greece and 
Heaven a punifhment fnnilar to that to which the 
wrath of Apollo had driven the impious Philo- 
niclus 

Different caufcs concurred to prevent Philip on 
the one hand, and Athens and Sparta on the other, 
from taking a principal or early part in the Pho- 
cian war. The interefted policy of Archidamus, 

13 Diodorus hint'?, that had Philomelus been taken captive, 

his body would have been (hockingly mangled: o; tw cjc 

cctxfAothuxytc&j; e&txte&v. p» 432 . 

14 Such it appeared to future hiftouaii? : urn *r&7a; tcv r^oroy, 

cm, rw ctouiAOVktf Sulks xctmcrrpe^e Toy Diodor, ibid * 

,s Diodor. J. xvi. p. 43 ^ 
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f-C H A P, who dire&ed with .abfolute authority the counts 
' xxx 2v, of Sjp^iV^iwfe jds ^ a*i*§us to fuppott the arms^of 
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lupuitflauh) ^VUiCU’> UJ Or « wuuuutl } vvuivuw- 

^mted-i'for^ their ' mutual ^fehce ah4,;, Athens, 
^lidttgE^a&aaily' the ally, of Spara»^^aS -ImwiHing 
$ to' abandoii to the her 

ifltoi»;ancient and faithful ajfiet^the^irc^&ns and 

^ \ ■ /•' ‘ < ^A- p : ; 

The affai^^ , ; t While the' politics ffitife 1P^^S«Sfi»;ftnrmed a 
of Thra^"!- ^^ apart, the ' lacked 4arifhodk<'-tHe';;<j0ntre elf 
Philip and ’-Greece, said the affairs of- T^hmce: occupied Philip 
the Athe- ' ,(ho Athenians.; 1 , Cdjt^ fons, 
; ; 3^iftf0biept^:^^d^' ,’^4 ■ Arrtaddcdsil were all 
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at length engaged Kerfpbl®^, th4 moftfo Wful € HAP. 
of the co-heirs, to\ cede ithe Thi&ciAn Chetftoefas 1 xx ^ v ^ f 
to the Athenians, who f£»t Chares mth a, numerous 
fleet to take ppflefljon of that peninfula, , The town’ 
oLSeftos alotye. tnad? reftftance. It was taken by 
ftJtn, and^teafed With 1 great fevepty by Chares j 
while Philip bdieged* and took the far m6je 
important pity of *Methon6.in Pieria. In this fihge 
he loft au eye, a, Infs which he is laid to have bpme 
\uth“the' more impatience as the circumftances*' 
attending it were alike difhonourable to his judg- 
ment and* humanity * 

It appears extraordinary that the Thebans, after 
the defeat And death £jf Philomelus, ftiould not tfte’vom!* 
have puriped theirs good fortune, without Allowing ^ 
the enemy time to bt|athe and recover ftrength. a*nJ°‘ 
They probably imagined that the fatal exit Of that Cjymp. 
3ltgng chief Wpuld deter a fucceffor ; a’nd*that the C ^'cT 2S3 . 

> J 

17 Lucian deombeud* tllft- p, 165, 

Thefe reft an tlie authority of Sul- 

das and Ulpian. ft & &id, that when the arrow was extia<fted* 
the following oifcriptlon appeared 071 it ■ u After to Philip's right 
eye/ 9 After, it teems, had offered hk ferviccs to Philip, as an 
e\< client matldWnj td^ which Philip Replied, that heuoutd mn« 
ploy him whejl he wage# war with ftarlmgSi Philip eaufrd the \ 
arrow to be # ihot back ^ into the place, with a new mfurption, 
w That ho Mold hang flip After 5 ” a threat which was executed 
as foon as he w%r f/fl Jiethcwic,. Pi&hms $U mere inctiMi 

dible were *$t$d On this fuhjeft, by the fabulous writers of the 
age of Alexander, Philip, it was faid, loft his right eye through 
unfeafonabie csi^^ity in prying into the amour? tn Olympia? and 
Jupiter Ammo^^Thk iWkwoua flattery to Alexander 5 had been 
fo widely dUfuftd* m, ft was filppofed to he the ftibjeA repm- 
fented on the teftbfated Which h fo much better explained 
by Mr. O’HaneMil^ See ItecWrchea fur }e$ Art? de U Green, 
vol. U. M * 

Phoeians 
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C HAP. Phocians would crave peace, if not driven to do 
XXXIV 1 

lpair. Such indeed was the refolution of the more 

tefpecfable part of the Phocians. But the bold, 
hnpious, and needy, who compofed the mofl nu- 
merous description of that people, were bent on 
continuing the war. An aflembly was convened, 
when Onomarchus, in a fet fpeech *% flattered their 
hopes, and encouraged them to perfevere. His 
opinion prevailed ; he was named general ; and his 
conduct foon proved, that he equalled his brother 
in boldnefs and ambition, and furpafled him in 
activity and entet prife. None better knew the 
power of gold, or had more addrefs in employing 
it. With the Delphic trqgfurc he coined fucli a 
quantity of money as perhaps had never before 
circulated in Greece. The Phocian army way 
rdtored and augmented ; their allies were ren- 
dered more hearty in their caufe ; even their 
inies were not proof againft the temptations which 
continually affailed their fidelity. By feafonablu 
bribes, Onomarchus diff ratted the councils of 
Thebes, and kept their arms inactive. The neigh- 
bouring (fates w ere perfuaded ito obferve a neu- 
trality while the Theli'aliaus, a people at all times 
' noted for avarice and fraud 2n , and of vvhofe country 

* ’ ) 

19 II Ftyf>vrur]j.ti>yy toyov Diodor. 

The Thefiaharis had the fame character in Greece, as the Li- 
gurians in Italy 4 

V ane Ligus— — 

Nequicquam patrias tentafti iubrictis artes- VlKG. 

furipides fpeake of the flippery deceits of the Thefialians. De- 
mofthenes. (Olynth. i. p. 4. ex edit. Wolf.) fays, m ran 
ictKw* TXVT& yci§ wnirau yjv hcu am ncim acvQpawrw.*. 

u Philip was farther difference! by the infurre&ions of the Theflalians, 
a people faithlefs by nature, at all time*, to all men.” 


the 
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the proverb faid, that it had never produced a bad c H A P. 
horfe or an honeft man, openly embraced the caufe , _ t _. 
of Phocis. 

Thcfe multiplied advantages- were not allowed Suecef. of 
to^languifh in the hands of Onomarchus, who 
hoped to drown the unjult motives of his enter- 
prife in the fudden tide of victory. At the 
head of a numerous and well-appointed army, he 
poured down on Locris and Doris, ravaged the 
country, took Thronium by florm, laid feveral 
cities under contribution, penetrated int > Bocotia, and 
made himfelf maiter of Orchomenm. The The- 
bans affembled their forces to Item the torrent. 
Onomarchus iirft met with a repulfe before the 
walls of Chrcronxa, and ventured not to renew 
the engagement. Laving weakened his forces by 
placing garrifons in the important places which he 
h*ad taken, as well as by fending a detachment of 
feven thoufand men, under his brolher Phallus, 
into Theffaly z \ 

In that country', the intrigues of Philip had He on- 
counteracted the gold of Onomarchus. But Lyco- f“ u f tcr ‘ 
phron, who was the chief partifan oi the latter, and Theflaiv, 
whom Philip hatj formerly diverted of his ufurped 
power, had again ejtablifhed himfelfin Phene. Pegafae, 
Magnefia, and feveral places of 1 efs note, declared 
for the tyrant, and for Phocis. The Macedonian 
intereft prevailed elfe where j and the factions were' 
equally balanced, when Philip, with his ufual ce- 
lerity, entered Theffaly, defeated Phayllus, be- 

fieged 


,f Diodor. p. 434, 
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triumph. The tyrant, etohl^ed,,hvafelf s ' as Jhe chap. 
thought, fecurely, in his' native oily { thp J?hoihms ? XX3UV * 
reinforced by their Theflalian allies, again Invaded , 

Boeotia, afiaulted And took Coronasa, and dread- 
fully alarmed <;the Thebans, by the devaluations 
committed in; the very centre of their territory. 

But the time of vengeance arrived. Philip, having 
recruited hie army, returned into Theffaly, Tho 
unfteady pegtffans of Lycophron, had they deter- 
mined to lhardi his danger, would have proved un- 
able to fupport his caufe. A confiderable portion 
of the Theifalians received the King of Macedon 
as their deliverer. Onotnarchus was thus ob%ed 
to withdraw ( Ws forces from Boeotia. At the head 
of twenty thoufahd foot and live hundred horfe, 
he marched to the defence of Lycophron, and was 
met by the enemy, Hull more numerous, on the 
level coaft of hjagmjfia. To remind his fpldiers 
that they fought inthe caufe of Delphi apd of 
Ileaven, Philip crowned their heads with the laurel 
confecrated to Apollo, and adorned his enfigns and 
ftandards with the emblems and attributes of that 
divinity * J , Their on£et was impetuous and, fierce, 
and their valour, animated by enthufiafm, rendered 
them irrefiftible, ! ' though the enemy, confcious of 
guilt, fought withjthe fury of defpair, Three thou- 
fandTheffadian cavalry) who hadfignally contribute^ 
to the vi&ory of Phijip, rendered the phrfttit Wood^ 
and deftru&ive ; while the Phocians, shaving thrown 
away their armouty fled towards the fea, allured 

\ h v 

H Juftrn* 1 . yiiu au 
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c H A P. by the fight of the ; Athenian fleet under Chares, 
xxxiv. w hi c h was returning from the Cherfonefus. Thar 
commander feems not to have made any attempt 
to protect them. Above fix thoufand perifhed in 
the battle, or in the purfuit. The body of Ouo- 
tnarchus was found among the flain ; Philip ordere d 
if to be hung on a gibbet, as a mark of peculiar 
infamy ; the reft were thrown into the fea, as un- 
worthy, by their impious facrilege, 0$ the rites of 
funeral. Three thoufand were taken alive ; but 
it is not abfolutely certain whether 'they were 
drowned, or reduced into captivity ; though the 
latter opinion is the more probable 

It might be expected that fuch a decifivc blow 
ftiould. have proved fatal to the Phocians. But 
Philip, who had conquered them in Theffaly, durft 
not purfue his advantages by invading Phocis ; 

34 The leaving luch a circumltance at all doubtful, Is vciy 
chfhonourable to the accuracy of Diodorus. Ills wools ,ue 
TfcV KCU fJtiaQotfogdV UTff $ f;?,- 

iv li; W K9U avTO" 0 tpv at xk 

0 h rev /xfcy 0 softa^uv ru$ i* uXT-h w, 

xKTtTrovTftrf. Literally, u At length alxne fix tJioufaud 
<>f the Phomns aftd mercenaries were, <ju the one hand, taken 
up dti uU among whom was the geueialV Not lei’s than thice 
thoufand were, on the other hand, taken anfouers* Philip hmig 
up Onomarchus, and threw the reft into t^c ft a, as guilty of fa- 
crilege.” The learned reader will perccjve* that 1 have given the 
full force of the woid ctn^£wretv ; and from' the precife and d i flint - 
tivc force of the particles ptv and it, which feparate the two fidl 
ib daufes of the text) I am of opinion that the mi aUyj can apply 
only to the reft of thofe who were taken up dead. There i$ 
nothing detei ruinate to he learned from the* word xtenirm>(ny> 
which fignifies barely to plunge into the fea. 
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well knowing that an attempt to pafs the ftraits 
of Thermopylae would alarm not only his enemies 
but his allied. It was his intereft to perpetuate dif- 
fenfions in Greece. ■ For that reafon he fomented 
the dilcord that reigned among the ftates of Pc- 
lopoimefus ; and though he had punilhed the ob- 
noxious Phocians, he was unwilling to terminate 
a war which diverted the public attention from 
watching too ftudioufly his own ambitious defigns. 

1 fis victory over an odious enemy extended his juft 
renown. He fecured the dominion of Theffaly, 
by planting garrifo/fs in Phene, Pegafae, and Mag- 
nefia. His army was ready to march towsajpds 
Greece on the firfl favourable opportunity ; but 
till this fhould arrive, he rejoiced to fee both di- 
vifions of that country, involved in hoflilities, which 
allowed him to accomplifh, unmolefted, his leffer pre- 
paratory purpofes. ,, He had long deceived the Olyn- 
thians by good offices and -promifes, but now began 
to tiirow off the mafk, and to fliow that he meant 
to be their mafter. He actually applied to Kerfo- 
bleptes, whom he detached from the interefl of 
Athens *, and having raffed him on the ruins of the 
neighbourir g chieftains of Thrace, thereby obtained 
his confidence, and waited an occafion to deftroy 
him with fecairity The dominions of that prince 
opened , the way to Byzantium, the poffeflion of 
which muft have early tempted the ambition of Phi- 
lip, who knew fo well to eftimate the importance of 
its fituation both in commerce and in war. He began 

” Juftin» 1 . viii. 3. Demofk Olynth. 2 and 3, 


to 



cn as. 
xxxrv. 



ceig|' th-e? drift of thofe enterprifcs. They formed 
an- al&mce with the republic of .- Olynthus $ they 
warriedUCerfobleptes of his ddlger ; they yoted a 
ntifierbus fleet to fail tor the difence of- Heraeum, 
or father oft Byzantium, with which, ‘ though ren- 
detwd indeperfdent of Athens by the: fodal war, 
they ftill: carried oik a lucrative cbtnimerce.A -But 
theife fpirited exertions Were norofylong continu- 
ancer , Philip’s wound at Methone, . together with 
tl^cofitmual labour an^ fatigue Jo wWcb Be* had 
afterwards fubmitted, threw hinv int^| dangerous 
malidf.'y^The report of his ficknefs ^^^nbefore it 
r^^^thhns^paaghified;. into his.; 1 'deafly The 
AthfeftS; rejoic^i in fo feafonable a deliverance, 
i* afide their nayal •preparariohs, bmtdheir 
(jcsipal. attention to iho facred war 1 ?; 'ir' 1 a-..- [ • 

•i That unhappy conteft was rinewedHTsPhayllufi, 
cian or &. the lttffelfurviving brother of Philomirifi%*aj^ Ono-* 
w Tiisi ''cattifeyr-bincariae ■ 

by *Pftay Bus* availed himfelf to»the ; i«ntpft of. $e only 

lus ‘ : vM ’ ■ 1 y ,, V^VJ '$:*?' » ' 

36 Juffia* !. vui. 3. Demofih. Olynth, » and j , :.*> Ideayubi fupra. 

' K , fefource 
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resource which t* Having converted chap. 

into ready fl&tmey. dje TO^ft ^redotte t dedications . xx ^ rv ^ 
of Delphi r ^'" cfohtddd the pjty cfjds iercent|ries. oiymp. 
This extraordinary encouragement 'brought ftdfcV ltd- 
venturers to. his ftantfard, and Yoon rendered his 
army equal to that J of either of his prfedectefTors. 

The fugitive rTheffalians,. allembled in £ body by 
Lycophron, gptered into his pay/. ; By means of 
the Delphic tteafure, he acquired, liketvifd,' the 
public afliftance of a thdufand Lacedfemoniarts, 
two thoufind Achxans, five thoufand Athenian 
foot, with iftur hundred cavalry. Thefe powerful 
reinforcements enabled the Phocians to take .the 
field with x good profpeft of fuccefs, and rendered 
thofe who had fo lately been the obje&s of»£lty, 
again formidable to their enemies 48 . * ^ * 

Phfiip, meanwhile, had recovered from his in- Philip, m 
difpofition. , »fThc votes and preparations of the 
Athenians hud t|ught him that his dofigns could hfm " 8 
no longer tin concealed. He Was acquainted with malrhe '' 
the alliance* limned between that republic and x CHyn- Thenno- 
thus. fJis emiffaries gave him' intelligence' ofNhe py 1 *- 
actual commotions ig Greece, where thet&J^nte- 
nance and afiifljancc of fo many powerfuFm|tes 
abetted the ikxilegeof the Phocians. The“ooca- 
fion reqttired that he ihould appear in favour^ qf 
liis allies, and in defence of the pious caufe which 
he had formerly (maintained with fo mudh glory. 

His trdphios , gained over Onomarchus weye ftill 
frefh and blooming ; and not only the Thebins, 

a8 Diodor, j>. 4^ 
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Dorians, and Locrians, who were principals in the 
war, but the fincere votaries of Apollo in every 
quarter of Greece, fecretly exported him as their 
deliverer : while his enemies admired his piety 
and trembled at his valour ; and ap they had been 
lately amufed with the news of his ficknefs and 
death, they would nowviow with religious terror 
his unexpected appearance at Thermopylae, to afiert 
the violated rights of the Delphian temple. Such 
were the hopes and motives on which Philip, at the 
head of a numerous army, directed his march ’ 9 to- 
wards thole celebrated (traits. * 

But the event (hewed, that on this occafion he 
had made afalfe eftiniate of the fuperllition or ti- 
midity of the Greeks, and particularly had built 
too much on the patience and indolence of the 
Athenians. That people penetrated his defigns, 
and determined to oppofc them. Under the veil 
of religious zeal, they doubled not that he con- 
cealed the defire to invade and conquer their coun- 
try ; and, on the firft intelligence of his expedi- 
tion, their forefight and patriotifm represented the 
Macedonian. 1 -, Theffalians, and Thebans, pouring 
down Vke a definitive inundatioii, on Atlica and 
Peloponncfus. With an alacrity /and ardour, of 
which there was no recent example in their coun- 
cils, they flow to arms, launched their fleet, failed 
to Thermopylae, and took pofleflion of the (Iraits 3 \ 


Divider. 1. acvL p. 437* 

Pemoflhen. de Falla Lcgati fe& 29. 
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Never did Philip meet with a more cruel difap- 
point ment, than in being thus anticipated by a people 
whom he had fo often deceived. lie retired with 
deep regret, leaving the Phocian war to be carried 
on by the Thgbans and their allies. Meanwhile, 
the Athenians placed a guard at Thermopylae ; and 
elated by the firft inftance“of their fuccefs againfi 
the Macedonian, called an affembly to deliberate on 
meafurrs proper to red win hL> ambition. 

-Phis afl'einbly is rendered memorable by the firfl 
appearance of Demollhener. againfl Philip, whole 
meafures from this moment he coaled not to watch 
and to coupterad. Two yt ate before, this illuftri- 
ous orat(->r, whole woihs haw* been more piaifed 
than read, and more read than under Hood, began, 
in the twenty-eighth yctr ol his age, to appear on 
the theatre of public life, 'i he Athenians wi n 
then involved in thefacred war ; t he ir northern pol- 
feffions were continually infult<d, plundered, or 
conquered lry Philip; yet in this Atunrion of affairs, 
the mercenary partifans of that prince, in order 
to divut thf puhhc attention iron hi-, too afpk- 
ing deligns, affctUd to ext *nd iluir vkws to Afia, 
and to bo alarmed by the m “Lo . of Artaxerxes 
Ochus, who wl’ts preparing to reduce the rebels of 
Cypius, Kg} pt, and Pho-uida. In every allera- 
bly of the people, the creatures of Philip dwelt, 
with exaggerated terror, on the naval and mi- 
litary preparations of the Gruit King, winch they 
reprefentod as certainly dtftined to revenge the re- 
cent injuries committed t by the Athenian troops, 
upder Chares, on the coail of Afia. 1 he trophies 

of 
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The unblenuihed integrity of Ifoogites, 
tHl^dilmterefted poverty of Phocion, afford 4 fuffi- 
cient proof that neither of thefe grea%*h£d were 
corrupted by Macedonian gold. But fh^both 
perceived thdt the indolence and unfteadinefs of 

- i J. ift « L - M .4 h . 4 i r 



countrymen to gain and cultivate tjhe ^en^^ of 
a prince, again# whom they could not aqa^s^var 
with any reafonable profpefr bf fucc^fs^ ^ tU ' t 
Timfe ot ifocHtes, from the moll accurate and, ft^pfive 
inparuui- furvey of the j^idcal hillory of Gret«e, difeo- 
hr ‘ ”f r$d that a foreign war 'aWe could Wal me dc* 

rt. Lilt J*i , ;L '(1* . ♦. . . 
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cracy ; and Ifocrates was inclined to regard a 
well-regulated monarchy as the- belt of all govern- 
ments * f . , 

In his firft fpeeches before the affembly, De- 
moftenes announced himfelf as the minifter of 
the people at large, whom he exhorted- to awaken 
from their indolence, and at length to affume the 
direction of their own affairs. Thev had been too 
long governed by the incapacity of a few ambi- 
tious men, to the great detriment and difgrace of 
the community. Firft an orator at the head of 
all, under him a general, abetted by three or four 
hundred obfequious partisans, availed themfelves ot 
the floth and negligence of a people carelefs of o\ cry 
thing but pleafure, to domineer in the public coun- 
cils, and to become mafters of the Hate. From 
conftderations of their prefent corruption and weak- 
nefs, as \v\ll as of the defigns and commotions of 
n 'ighbouting powers, he advifed them to forfake 
all diftant and romantic fehemes of ambition : and, 
inftead of carrying their arms into remote coun- 
tries, to prepare for repelling the attacks that might 
be made agninft their own dominions : he in- 
filled l$ttrneftly on a better regulation of their 
finances, on the retrenching of /'many fuperfluous 
branches of expence, and especially on a more equi- 
table repartition of public burdens,' in proportion 
to the fortunes of individuals; which, though the 
income of the ftate had dwindled to four hundred 
talents, were actually more confiderable than at 
any former period. While the rich cheerfully paid 

** ,&e his Nicocles, Evagora$> 

their 
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their contributions, the poor ttiuft be willing to CHAP, 
forego the burdenfome gratuities which they derived , xx ^ rv ^ 
from the treafury ; and all muft be ready to take 
the field in perfen, that the public l'ervice might be 
no longer betrayed, or difgraced, by Grangers and 
mercenaries 3+ . < ‘ ' 

Subfeqpefit events juftified the opinions, and en- HU firft 
forced the counfels of Demofthenes, The Atheni- fwi PP !C ' 
ans were delivered from their ill-grounded fears of 
Artaycrxes Ochus, when they beheld the prepara- 
tions of that monarch directed againft his rebellious 
fubjedfcs. The encroachments of Philip became con- 
tinually more daring and more formidable; and his 
recent attempts to feize the ftraits of Thermopj las 
/hewed the necefiity of oppofing him with re-united 
\ igilance and vigour. 

In this juncture, fo favourable to awakening the 
activity of Athens, Demofthenes mounted the rof- 
trum 35 before any other orator, apologifmg for this 
forwardnefs in a man not yet thirty years of age, 
by obferving, “ That already the ufual fpeakers 
had given their opinions on the fubjeft of Philip ; 
and that, had their advices been ufeful and pra<5ti« 
cable, they mult fylave precluded the necefiity of 
any farther deliberation. Firft of all, Athenians ; 
you, ought not to cfefpair ; no l not although your ’ 
affairs feem indeed involved in equal confufion 
and danger. For the fame circumftance which is 


14 Vid. Oration, de Claflibus, & de Ordinand. Republic. 

3S I have pfei word, becaufe adopted in our language to ex * 
prefs the that is the pulpit or gallery, appropriated to the 

ipeaker* in the Athenian affemjply, ^ 

vot» ir. , r tfca • 
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chap, the caufe of you* paft misfortunes, ought to fumifh 
XXXi\. f ource 0 f your prefent hope. What is that . I 
Your own negligence and floth, not the power of 
your enemies, have difordeted the Rate. Had your 
dilfrefs arifen, notwithftanding your, utmoft care to 
prevent it, there would then be little hope of relief; 
but ftnce it is ©ccafioned by yout own mifconduct, 
you need only repair your errors, in order to re- 
trieve your affairs. Confidering the weaknefs of 
Athens, thus defpoiled of her dominions, and the 
itrength of Philip, which has increafed immode- 
rately at our expence, fhould you think him a for- 
midable enemy, you doubtlefs think aright. Yet 
reflect, Athenians ! that there was a time when we 
polfdled Pydna, Potidtea, Methone, and all the fur- 
rounding territory ; that the nations in that neigh- 
bourhood, now fubjedt to Philip, were then inde- 
nendent, and preferred the alliance of Athens to 
that of Macedon. In the infancy of his fortune, 
had Philip reafoned, timidly as we do now, * How 
fhall I, deilitutc of allies, attack the Athenians, 
Vhofe garrifons command my frontier ?’ he would 
not have engaged in thofe enterprifes which have 
been crowned with fuch fignai fuccefs, nor raifed 
his kingdom to fuch an unexampled pitch of gran- 
deur. !No, Athenians ! he knew well, that towns 
and fortreffes are but prizes of ikill and valour 50 

V A 0*JVOOCt, 7'JTO XO&Mf IXOW& 4t* r&VTtX {J‘f 

cx,7i ooru: m X u ( i% voXs/w xti/uivcB sv ju st?v. Ih ancient 

'times the figure had more force ns well as dignity ; becaufe at tlie 
Olympic ami other fat red games, the fpedtoton wereufed to behold 
the ppVes ptopofod to the xhSlor*, xnpcm rv pscy, expofed in the 
middle of t be field* to t «xciu their emulation and ardour. See 
rXu 
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propofed to the combatants, and belong of right to 
the conqueror j that the dominions of the abfent are 
ieized by thofe who take the field, and the poffcffions 
of the negligent and flothful become the rewards 
of vigilance and vigour. Guided by thofe maxims 
he lias fubdued and governs all ; holding fome com- 
munities by right of conqucft, and others under 
the title of allies : for allies no prince nor ftate can 
want, who are not wanting to themfelves. But 
fitowld you, Athenians ! imitate the example of Phi- 
lip, and at length, roufing from your lethargy, ap- 
ply ferioufly to your inter eft, you would fpeedily 
recover thofe advantages which your negligence 
only has loft. Favourable occafions will yet occur; 
for you mull not imagine that Philip, like a god, 
holds his profperity for ever fixed and immutable ' 7 . 
No, Athenians ! there are who hate him, who fear 
him, who envy birn, even among thofe fecmingly 
the moft devoted to his caufe. Thefe are uni- 
vcrfitl palfions, from which the allies of Maccdon 
are not, furely, exempted. They have hitherto 
cone faled them, finding no refource in you ; but 
if depends on your councils to call them into 
action. When, ‘'therefore, O my countrymen ! 
when will you eicrt your vigour? when roufed 
by fome event — when urged by fome necoflity— 
What can be more urgent than the .prefent junc- 
ture ? To freemen, the moft neceflary of all mo- 


47 The orieinjtf w inimhabJp : ^ yxg 0e&> foy*\fy*r J rm 

r r<y^0ti r t «TC7 tvpvhwi 'T^o-yaccm Join the ra and the 

tlr autuJe 4ud the iubftsatirc* and the -.harm w>U be dU- 
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fives is the fliame of mifcon<Hu£b Or, fdy, will it 
ftill be^your foie buf&efs to faunter in the public 
placte, inquiring after news ? tYhat can be more 
new, than that a Macedonian fhojjld conquer 
Athens, and enflave' ( Greece ? 1$, Philip dead? 

No, hut in great danger* How are you, concerned 
in^thefe rumours ? What matters it 'to you whe- 
ther he is fick or dead, fincte, if you. thus manage 
your affairs, your folly will foon laife up another 
Philip 31 ?” 

After this animated remonftrance, Demofthenes 
propofes a plan of operations calculated chiefly for 
defence. The Athenians, he obferves, were not 
yet prepared to meet Philip in the field. They 
mult begin by protecting Olynthus, and the Cher- 
fonefus, from his incurfions. For this purpofe, it 
was necefiary to raife a body of two thoufand men 
laghi-^rmed, and an adequate proportion of ca- 
valry, which were to be tranfported, qnder a pro- 
per convoy (as Philip had his fleet), with all expe- 
dition to the ifles of Lemnos, Thafos, and Sciatlios, 
contiguous to the coaft of Macedon. Conveni- 
ently polled in thofe iflSnds, where the| would en- 
joy nt ceflfaries in abundance, rate Athenian troops 
might avail themfelves of every favourable incident, 
to appear at the firfl fummons of their Elites, and 

\ 

** ,The feafe indeed of that period, but neither its force nof it» 
brttktey 1 , can be tranced. OiatnrM ; «xX* 

mOtnf « ii VfUrt Swtfptfsi { x«t y«t *» it* W #*8»» VfUit 

<ha»«rw trasenTt, »* Tip wpomiptn tom vpwpuun io» »»* 

Jt y?p rap* rtf bn/rv ptyptt nxntr* nowf*!*** ithtt r*{* rw 

either 
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either to repel the inroads of the Macedonians# or c H a p. 
to harafs the extended, .and, tn many parts, defence* . 3Q ^ av *. 
lefe territory of that people. Meanwhile, prepara- 
tions would be made at borne for carrying on the 
war in due time, with more numerous forces, and 
with greater '‘efficacy. Such moderate propofiUs 
prove that t)emofthcncs well underftood the genius 
of his countrymen. He required, that only the 
fourth part of the troops ftiould confift of Athenian 
citizens ; and the immediate fupplies were to amount 
only to ninety talents. He knew that higher, de- 
mands would alarm their indolence and love of 
pleafure $ and fo fatally were they funk in the idle 
amufements of the city, that it is probable the fmall 
armament propofed did not actually fet fail ; it is 
certain that no future preparations were made ade- 
quate to the public lervice. 

The profound policy of Philip foflered the fupine Mulip 
negligence of his enemies. For more than two 
years after his retreat from Thermopylae that crafty am- 
prinee much confined himfelf to his dominions, and bitloa ' 
chiefly to his capital, anxious to diffipate the cla- 
mour occafioned by his too great precipitation to 
feize the gates of Greece. In that interval, he in- 
„ deed madf an expedition to chaftife the rebellious 
fpirit of the Theflhh'ans, But the greate /1 part of HIs °f- 
his time was fpent at Pella, and addicted to the during# 
arts of peace# which he judged with fltill, and longrefi- 
v encouraged with munificence. That favourite at 
city was adorned with temples,* theatres, and A.c.350. 
porticoes* ’ The Uioft ingenious artifts of Greece & 34? * 
were fummone4 by liberal rewards, to the court 

* 3 of 
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c HA P. of Maeedon 30 ; and men of talents and genius 

XX ^ IV ‘ who werb tod often expofed to envy and perfecution 
in the former country, were received with open 
arms by a prince, who, amidft the tumult of war, 
affidiioufly cultivated the ftudies of/literature and 
, eloquence. In his domeftic government, Philip 
adminiftered juftice With impartiality, liftened with 
Condefcenfion to the complaints of his meaneft fub- 
jccls, and difdaining the ceremonious and forbid- 
ding pomp of tyranny, maintained an intercourfc 
of vifits and entertainments with his courtiers and 
generals 41 . 

III. vices; In a prince fo refpettably employed, it is difficult 
to conceive the odious and deteitable vices wiih 
which Philip is upbraided by Demofthenes 42 ; yet 
the brief deferiptions, occafionally iketchcd by the 
orator, are filled up by an ancient hiftorian, who 
reprefents the infamies of the life of Philip in ian- 
gu; ge well fitted to arraign the horrors of Nero or 
Ileliogabalus. Could we believe the acrimony 43 
of Theopompus of Chios, a fcholar of Ifocrates, 
who flouriihed in the age of Alexander, Philip 
fullied his great actions by the molt enormous and 
deteitable crimes. Alike avaricious and prodigal, 
the wealth which he had amafled by injuftice and 
rapacity, ‘he diffipated in the moll flagitious gratifi- 


& Juft in. 1 . via. c.3. 

40 Among other Greeks -who lived at Philip’s court were? LeofHie- 
sues the orator, Neoptolctttus the poet, Ariftodemus and Satyrus cele- 
brated players. iEfchin. Sc Demofthen. paffim. 

41 Plut. in Apopth. & in DeniofUien. & Ale&and. 

Yid Dernollhen. ex edit. Wolf. p)?. j$. 48. 66, &c. 

Corn, Nep. in Alcibiad. 

i * 
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cations, and in company with the meaneft and mod chap. 
worthlefs of mankind. His ^gmpaniohs were chofen xXxxv> 
promifcuoufly from Macedonians and Greeks, and 
efpecially frotn Theffalians, the raoft profligate of 
the Greeks, and were admitted to ins familiarity 
and friendfliip” in proportion to their proficiency ip 
the mo ft odious and unnatural abominations 44 that 
ever polluted the worft men in the molt corrupt 
ages of the wprld. „ We mult, doubtlefs, make 
allowances for the gall of a writer, noted to a pro- 
verb for l'everity. Yet there is luflicient collateral 
^vidence, that Philip’s ftrong propenfity to low wit, 
obfcenity, and drunkennefs, rendered him a prey 


43 The epithets given them by Theopompus .are, 
ahominabilcs ; and A k-xv?qi ; the laft word is compoied of A cc 9 
*vaUe y and r&vpo» taurus ; and tranflated infegnitur mentulatus* 
which correfpouds to the cnormUas membrorum of the Augyftan 
hiftoriaris. The following delcription of the friends of Philip i& too 
indecent for modern language ; u Horum enim quulam jam viri bar- 
i»am mdentidem radebaut, & vellebantur: alii vero barbati citra 
pudorem viciffim fe impudicabant, ftupris intercut ibUb fe fiagitantes ; 
regi vero duo vd tres circurnducebantur qui paterentur muhebria, & 
eandem operam luvarent alios fubagitantes, Quamobrem illos jure 
aliquis non amicos regis, fed arnicas elte credidiffet, net mihtes fed* 
proftibula nuncupafiet, mgemo quidem Sc natura ianguinai ios, moribus 
autem viriha fcorta,” S'c. This paffage is quoted from the forty- 
ninth book of Theopomnus. In his twentv-fixth book he fpeaks to 
the fame purpofe : “ PhjTippum cum Thdlalos intempcrantes cite, ap 
lafcivise petulantifque vitfee profpiceret, eorum conventu* ar. contuber- 
nia inftituifTe; iifque uti Iplaccret modi* omnibus fuiffe conatum, cum 
illis faltaffe, coramiffatum fuiffe, cuivis libidini fe ac nequitise tradi- 
diffe.” A miftaken paflagc of Diodorus has made fome learned men 
doubt the authenticity of theie defcriptions. Diodorus (1. xvi. fedt. 3.) 
fays, that Theopompus own fitS, Xw? 9 T£o? to*? Trgyrwovra, *§ 

m J*a?£yyycr* 5 had written the hiftory of Philip in fifty-eight 
books, five of which differ in ftyle from the reft.” Were we theie- 
fore to fuppofe the five laft books fpurious (for that is the inference 
which has been drawn), the obferyations of Diodorus would not at 
all affaft the paflages above cited. 

p 4 
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c H A P. to buffoons, and parafites, and flatterers', and all 

^XXXfV .^ jjjg Tyojthlefs retinue of,, intemperance and folly. 
Thefe difgraceful affociates of the prince, formed, 
in time of war, a regiment apaft, u of about eight 
hundred men, whofe gradual wafte was continually 
‘recruited by new members, who either were, or 
fc^rn became worthy of the old ; ‘ for, as We fhall 
foon have occafion to relate, the whole band were 
alike cowardly and profligate." 

and policy. But in /whatever manner Philip # employed his 
private hours, he at no time loft fight of thofe 
great principles of policy winch regulated his put^| 
lie adminiftration. Under pretence of wanting 
money to fupply the expence of his buildups, 
and other public works, he employed an expedient 
which is well known in latter times, "hnd which 
has been carried to fuch excefs as threatens the 
fafety of thofe governments Which it was intended 
to uphold. The letting loofe of the Delphic trea- 
fures had diflfufed near a million fterling over 
, Greece 45 » The unfcttled ftate of that country 
pgndered thofe who had acquired wealth very un- 
certain of enjoying it. With the rxd|t*&nd avari- 
cious, Philip employed proper 'ygents to take up 4a 
money at high intereft, which j procured him two 

#4S The facred -war lafted ten years, and coflt the Phockns ten 
thoufand talents, near two millions ; it had already lafted five years, 
and may be fuppofed to hare coft near the half of that fum. Diodon, 
L xvj. p. 4 j 3. He fays, that the gold and fdver dedications (which 
were coined into ihoney), cVtpesriUuy r* ftvfia « exceeded 

ten thouCrod talents a prodigious fum (confidering the relative Wine 
of money in thofe days), of which the fudden difiUfinn could not Ml 
to produce tnoft important Confegiences. 

/uftin. viii. 2, ' 

iM ' 1 advaa* 
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advantages of a, very important ^kind, the attach- C ft A p. 
ing to his government and $ejrJpn a numerous and 
powerful band ( of creditors } and the enabling 
him to pay under the title of debts,. and- there- 
fore without- furpicion ? tffe various penfions and 
gratuities by^which he maintained his influence, 
among the orators and leading men in the feveraA 
republics. 
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CHAf. XXXV. 

Negligence and Licentiousncfs of the Athenians. — 
Philip's Intrigues in Euboea. — fhocion defeats 
the Macedonians and Eubccans. — Philip invades 
the Qlynthian Territory. — Demojlhc, nes’s Ora - 
tions in favour of the Qlynthians. — Expedition 
of Chares. — Philip takes Olynthut. Celebrates 
the lufiival of the Mufes at Dium. — Commits 
naval Depredations on Attica. — His Embaffy to 
Athens, — The Athenian Embaffy to Philip. — 
Character of the Ambaffadors . — Their Confer i nee 
with the King. — Differently reported to the Senate 
and Affunbly.- — Philip’s Cunyuejls in Thrace . — 
The Phociun War. — Negotiations. — Philip’s In- 
trigues . — Decree of the Amphitlyon t againfl Phocis. 
—Executed by Philip. — Maccdon acknowledged 

9 the principal Member of the Amphidtyonic Council. 


CHAP. ’The Athenians, deceived by the inactivity of 
xxxv. ‘ '• the King of Maccdon, indulged themfelvcs, 
without reierve, in lheir favourite amufements. 
gence and Their confederates, the Phocians, were abandoned ; 
ndfoTthi ^ le war * n which they might well have 

Athenian?, confidercd thcmfelves as principals, was ncgleCted. 
Oljmp. Magiftrates and people feemed folely attentive to 
A.c. 349 . regulate public feftivals and proceffions, and to 
afeertain the difputed merits of dramatic poets and 
performers. The fund originally intended for the 
4 exigencies 
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exigencies of war, had already been appropriated C H A^ P. 
to the theatre 5 and a law»wag now ena&ed, on the ■_ ' . 

motion of Eubulus, an artful flatterer of the mul- 
titude, rendering it a capital crime to propofe any 
change in this unexampled and molt whimfical 
defliriation. It was in vain for Demoflhenes to 
refill the popular torrent. He was oppofed and 
overwhelmed by Eubulus and Demades, the latter 
of whom, with talents that might have adorned his 
country, condefcended to fell its interefis to the 
public enemy. 

Born in the lowed; condition of life, Demades Juftificdby 
retained the vices of his birth ; and always dif- Dema<3e * 
covered that fordid fpirit, and weltered in thofe 
brutal excefies, which betray the want of early 
culture. Yet the acutencfs of his apprehenfion, 
the llrength of his reafon and memory, and above 
all, the bold and copious flow of his unpremeditated 
eloquence, in which he was allowed to excel even 
Demoflhenes 1 himfelf, raifed him to a confpieuous 
rank in the aflembly ; and it being his bufinefs, 
as the hireling of Philip, to fail along with the 
ftream of popular frenzy, which the patriotiftn of 
his rival endeavoured to ftruggle with and to ftem, 
he enjoyed a frea and ample fcope for exercifing 
his abilities. 

The people of Athens triumphed in the victory PiuifpV 
of perfidious demagogues over the wifdt and beft 
of their fellow-citizens, or rather oyer the laws and oiymp. 
Conftitution of their country, when Philip began to 

" •• 1 

$ 

‘ Plutarch in Demofthen. 
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chap- play thole batteries which, he had patiently raffed 
sooty. with ijich diill and fecrecy. The ifland of Euboea, 
which, he called the fetters of Greece, was the firil 
objeCi of his attack. Since the expulfion of the 
Thebans, of which we have formerly taken notice, 
the Athenians had preferved their Entered in the 
iiland, where they maintained a fmall body of 
tr^ops^ The different cities, however, enjoyed the 
independent government of their own Jaws ; they 
appointed their own magiftrates ; they fometimeS 
made war againft each other ; and feparately afi. 
fumed the prerogatives of free and fovereign dates, 
while they all collectively acknowledged their de- 
pendence on Athens. * Such political arrangements 
made room for the intrigues of Philip. He fo- 
mented their civil difcord ; gained partifans in each 
city j and at length, under colour of protecting 
his allies, landed feveral Macedonian battalions in 
the ifland \ 

Danger to Matters were foon difpofed to his wilh. The 
Athcnia^ Macedonians were allowed to occupy the mod ad-* 
intereft in vantageous polls. The Athenian party exclaimed 
wm^* 1 audl threatened j but Plutarch, the leader of that 
p^iy, was gained to the interedpf Philip, and de- 
manded auxiliaries fronts Athenj, only to 'betray 
them into the hands of their enemies.,, Demoflhe r 
ne$, f .who alone penetrated this dark* fchteme 
villany, entreated and conjured his countrymen t<£ 
put no confidence in Plutarch. But he was Anglin 
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true to their mafter, And therefore urged the expet P HAP. 
dition. The frieiids of thdr country were eager 1 6 , 

fave the ifle of EubCfca, and the ’capricious multitude, 
ever in extremes', rulhed with as much, frnpetuofity 
to an enterprife intended for their ruin, as they had 
long IheWn backwardnefs to engage in every other K 
The promptitude and vigour of their preparations 
much exceeded the expectation, ahd even alarmed 
the fears, Of the Macedonian faction. But .he parti- 
sans of Philip had gone too far to retreat ; nor could 
they forefee the confequences that happened, io 
contrary to their hopes. The Athenians, in faCt, 
obtained a deciftve victory, not by the ftrength of 
their arms, which was inferior to the enemy’s, but 
through the wife choice of a general. 

The ctihfumftiate prudence of Phocion, Who, from 
on his arrival in Euboea, found things in a worfe 
ftate than had been reprefcnted, Hiked no chance cw.e<n>y 
of defeat, and loft no opportunity of advantage K *’ hotio *' 
Having thofert a favourable phft, which was on 
all fideS fhmjpnddlMjy broken and uneven ground, 
he defpifed the clamours of his men and the In* 
fults of 'the enemy. The treacherous Pltf&ra 
was quickly defeated in a mock battle, in 
he fell back on* l fjte Athenian cavalry, who flea k 
difordef to the cathp of Phocion. 11m Eubceans 
t M and Macedonians ptrrfued with a ralh and intempe- 
4 fate ardour? and, elated with* victory, or confi* 

* , dedt ftf thirfri* fupefiOr mimbdm, prepared to affaii 
th¥ dinp . » The f general', meanwhile, performed a 
“Jacrificq, which he ftudlopfly prolonged, either from 

» pBnofili.de Pace. 4 Plutarch in Ptodon. 

’ religion 
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CHAP.' religion or policy, until > he beheld the diforder of 
. XXXV. Ybe ' affaflants embarraffed by the unequal ground. 
He. defeat* arid by their own ralhaefs. He then commanded 
the Mace- , men tp prepare for adion, and {allying ra- 
*$|§Eu- pidly from his entrenchments, increafed the con- 

boeans. f u f 10 n of the enemy, who were repelled with 

great {laughter towards the plain which they had 
■ at firft occupied. The adivity of Gleophanes, 
who had rallied and formed the Athenian cavalry, 
rendered the vidory complete. The remains of 
the vanquifhed took refuge in the fortrefs of Zera- 
tra, in the northern corner of the illand, which, 
being . attacked, made a feeble refinance s . The 
garrifon furrendered ; but Phocion reftored all the 
Euboeans to liberty, left the people of Athens, in-^ 
flailed by their popular leaders, might treat them 
with that cruelty, which, on a fimilar occafton, they 
had inflided on the rebellious citizens of Mitylene 
, Having fpent a few weeks in fettling the affairs of 
the illand, he returned in triumph to Athens, his 
Ihips drawn up in line of battle, their Items crowned 
with garlands, and the rowers keeping time to the 
found of martial mufic. His fellow-citizens received 
him with acclamations of joy ; but their imprudence 
did not allow them to reap the fruits of his fucccfs. 
Moloffus, an obfeure ftranger, was appointed, by 
cabal, to command the troops left in the illand j 
and Philip, having renewed his intrigues, carried 
them on with the fame dexterity, and met with 
far better fuccefs 7 . 

% ?I«t- injgiociou. * S«e above, rob ii, c. xvi. j?p. *43, * feqfl. 

* Plutjto Rtocion. 

It 
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It is worthy of attention, that Demofthenes fol- chap. 
lowed the ftandard of Phocion to Euboea, though . xxxv » < 
he had ftrongly difapproved the expedition. Both Oppofite 
he and his rival iEfchines, of whom we fliall foon 
have occafion to fpeak more fully, ferved in die thenMaad 
cavalry. Demofthenes was reproached with being, 
the firft who deferted his rank, and among the laft tie. C 
who returned to the charge. iEfchines behaved 
with diftinguifhed gallantry, and had the honour of 
being appointed by Phocion to carry home the firft 
intelligence of the vi&ory s . 

Philip’s difappointment in Euboea only ftimula- Philip 
ted his activity. His toils were fpread fo widely all 
around him, that when one part failed he could Olynthus, 
catch his prey in another. The Olynthians, againft 
whom he feemed to have long forgotten his re- A.c.349. 
fentment, were aftonilhed to obferve that feveral, 
of their citizens grew *ich and great in a manner 
equally hidden and unaccountable ; and that they 
enlarged their poffeffions, built ftately palaces, 
and difplayed a degree of magnificence and gran- 
deur hitherto unknown in their frugal republic. 

The unexpe&ed invafion of Philip revealed the 
myftery. A confiderable party had grown wealthy 
by betraying the; fecrets, expofing the weaknefs, 
and foftering the ill-timed fccurity of their coun- 
try 9 . Their influence at home had recommended 
them to Philip, and the wages of their iniquity 
had increafed that influence. It would not proba- 
bly have been difficult to prove their treafon, but it 
feemed dangerous to punilh it j and the Olynthians 

* JEfchin. de falfa Legatione, ft Uemeiti is Midiam. 

* Deoaoft. Oiyuti). paffinu 
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c HA P. tvcre more immediately concerned to repel the vj«-u 
. rayagers of their territory. In this emergency, they 

ThcOiyn- trotted hot to their domeltic forces of ten thoufand 
one thoufand horfe % but fent an erobaffy 
Sdef C to .Athens, inveighing’in the ftfongeft terms againft 
Aiken*. . pdlip', who had firft courted/ then deceived, and 
<i invaded and attacked them } and craving 

a$?itance from the Athenians, in confluence of the 
t alliance formerly concluded between the two repub- 
lics, to defeat the defigns of ‘a tyrant equally daring 
td^perfidious. t , 

State of Had the people of Athens heartily undertaken 
AthM*/ 1 &£ caufe of Olynthus, Philip would have been esc- 
pofed a fecond time to the danger which he had 
eluded with fo much addrefs in the beginning of 
his reign. Thebes was employed and exhaufted 
, in the Phocian war j the gratideur of Sparta had 
decayed as much as her principles had degenerated ; 
the Inferior ftates extended not their views of po- 
licy beyond their refpeCtive diftri&s. , But the 
Athenians, recently fuccefsful in Euboea, and re- 
inforced by the ftraigth and refentment of fuch a 
rtfmblic, as Olynthus, , might have Ml * rendered 
. themfelves foruiidable to the public enemy, efpeaally 
as, at this juncture, the rebellious humours of the 
Theifalians broke out afrelh, and led them capri- 
cbufiy to oppofe, with as much edgeMels a^they had 
often helped to promote, the intereflt ofMscedon. 
Bui td compenfate thefe unpromifiag circumftances, 
Philip had many ftrenuous abettors of W ‘power 
within ttihe walls of Athens and Olynthus? and his 
imri-^ms i^ualfy commanded the pffoicipal polls 


'* Bwneftlu defttfa Legadoae. 
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m*Theflaly. Above all, the indolence and vices CHAP, 
of Ius enemies were moil favourable to > his caufe. , XX ^ V * . 
The late fuccefs in Euboea, which Ihould have ani- 
mated a brave and generous people to new exer- 
tions and dangers/ only replunged the Athenians 
into a flothful fecurity. While they enjoyed their 
theatrical entertainrnents/*itheir /hows and feftivals, 
and all the eafe and luxury of a city-life, they were 
little inclined to engage in any enterprife that might 
difturb the tranquil courfe of their pleafures. In 
this difpofition they were encouraged by their per- 
fidious demagogues, who Itrongly exhorted them to 
beware of involving themfelves in the danger of 
OLynthtis, or of provoking the refentment of a 
prince whofe power they were unable to refill* 

The orator Demades particularly diftinguifhe<|. his 
zeal in the Macedonian intereft ; advifmg an abfo- 
lute and total reje£tion of the demands of the Olyn- 
thian ambaffadors. 

Demofthenes at length arofe, and, as the defign Rrft 
of calling the affembly had been already explained, ^oftheneT 
entered immediately oh the queftion under delibe- in favour 
ration. “ On u many occafions, Athenians ! have 
the gods declared/their favour to this ftate, -but an*, 
never more manife|lly than in the prefent juncture* 

,*« ■ 1 ' ■ » ' - 

u I mean not a tranfktion of Demofthenes. The inferting 
fpeeches entire would deftroy the humble uniformity of this hiltorical 
work, with the defign of which it would be inconfiitent to tranferibe 
what the orator fo^md it nccefTary to fay, repeat,;and eixforce fo often* 

Befides, Demofthenes is one of the few Greek writers that has hem 
tranflated, as the late ><Mr. Harris fays in his Philological Enquiries, 
by competent peribns tV Drs. Iceland and -Francis, in Bnglifh ; Mtv 
Tonrreil and the Abba Auger, hk French t anft fthe ^be Cefarotti* ’ 
in Italian. * \ , " . * * 

vol, iv. V - ° That 
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■ That etleraies fltould be raifed to Philip, ori^&e 
confine? of his territory, enemies not contemptible 
in, power, and, which is more important, fo de- 
ternfinedflh the war, that they regard every ac- 
commodation in * Maredon, firft as infidious, 
jtext as the deftru&ionbf their country, can be 
afcrihed to nothing le$paa the bountiful interpo- 
sition of Heaven* With every thing elfe on our 
fide,' let us not be wanting to ourfelves ; let us not 
be reproached with the unfpeakable' 'infamy of 
.throwing away, not only thofe cities and tern- 
, tones which we inherited from our anceftors, but 
thofe occafions and alliances offered us by fortune 
and the gods. To infill on the power and great- 
nefs of Philip belongs not to the prefent fubject. 
He has become great through your fupine neglect, 
and the perfidy of traitors whom it becomes you 
> to punilh. Such topics atje not honourable for 
.yah : I wave them as fuperfluous, having matter 
more material to urge. To c^ll the King of Ma- 
cedon perjured and perfidious, without proving 
my affertions, would be the language of infult and 
reproach. But his own actions, and not my refent- 
ment, lhall name him ; and ofi thefe I think it ne- 
C&Iary to fpeak for two tcafom ; firft, that he may 
, appear, what he really is, a Wckedi man y and, fe- 
condly, that the weak, minds|who ’are tntimidated 
4 by his power and refources, nNy perceive that the 
artifices to which he owes th«m^ are now all ex- 
v hefted, and that his ruin is at blind. As for my- 
idf t Athenians l 1 fheuld not <jply fear, hut admire 
' ■•!!% ^ to of g«n- 
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ir by honourable and equitable means* But, after chap. 
the raoft ferious examination, I find,* that at firft he t ' JOCXV ‘ 
feduced our fimplicity by the flattering promife of 
Atnphipolisj that he next furprifed tht?’ friendftiip 
of Olynthus by the deceitful gift of Potideea ; that, 
laftly, he enflaved the Theffalians, under the fpe* 
cious pretence of delivering them from tyrants. 

In one word, with what community hath he treated, 
which hath not experienced his fraud ? Which of 
hisxonfcderates hath he not fhamclefsly betrayed ? 

Can it be expefted, then, that thofe who pro- 
moted his elevation, becaufe they thought him 
their friend, will continue to fupport it, when they 
find him a friend »to his own intereft alone ? Im- 
poflible ! When confederacies are formed on the 
principles of common advantage and affection, each 
member {hares the toils with alacrity ; all perfevere: 
fuch confederacies endure. But when worthleffnefs 
and lawlefs ambition have raifed a fingle man, the 
flighted; accident overthrows the unftable edifice 
of his grandeur. It is not, no ! Athenians ! it is 
not pofliblo* to found a lafling power on treachery, 
fraud, and perjury. Thefe may fucceed for a 
while : but time reveals their weaknefs. For, as in 
a houfe, a {hip, and in ftru&ures of every kind, the 
foundation and lower parts fhould be firm and folid, 
fo the grounds and principles of action fhould be juft 
and true. But fuch qualities belong not to the actions 
of Philip . 

- , 4 * «« I am 

\ • ' t 

'* The important, though trite proverb, 1 that in public, a * 
weji m in private tranfeftioM, m honefiy i» the heft policy/' wa» 

O a never 
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c H A P. “ I am of opinion, then, that fearlefs of coufe- 
• > quences, you* ought to affift Olynthus with the 

utihoft celerity and vigour, and to difpatch an 
etnbafly to the Theffalians, to inflame their hofti- 
litjr. But take care, Athenians ! that your ardour 
evaporate not in mere refolutions and decrees. Be 
ready to pay your contributions ; prepare to take 
the field j fltow yourfelves in earned, and you will 
foon difcover not only the hollow faith of the al- 
lies of Philip, but the internal and concealed in- 
firmity of Macedon ' itfelf. That kingdom has 
emerged from obfcurjty amidft the contefts of 
neighbouring ftates, during which the fmalleft 
Weight, put into either fcale,' is fufficient to in- 
cline the balance. But, in , itfelf, Macedon is in- 
confiderable and weak, and its real weaknefs is in- 
Creafed by the fplendid but ruinous expeditions 
of Philip. For the King and his fubjefts are ac- 
tuated by very different fentiments. Domineered 

never exprefled* perhaps with fuch dignity, as in the following 

Words of XK»ltiofthenes ; OTav fxgy y&g vV* Tat wga 1 ) ox/yr, 

ravra crvpfyogvi rotj ^ rv cr&Kepb', xccl crvprroHv, ho.1 
Qiptv raff | xal /xsyfty U ccfywnor hsav & ex Trfrongitxt 

rtff wr?r£$ UTQfr urxvrri, vf f vrg<xpa<nff, yogi fxtxpn crtaa<rju.oi aVatr* 
we^amorc, xt»l 5*«Xv<7f»* £<rh » AtomtOh eJuamot, ml mo$* 
SvMjM» f&auxv <jfp,e& rg rmvra «$ 

P* a?r<*|, ml $?ot,xy* x^b m ml enpo^a ^ m rewf i\ ■ 
Wx? ** X?* 9 ? $wpar ou 9 ml tttgk mn& mr^st* a$a«re$ yap 

xccl VXoty, m) tw> -toy ra Ha twOev ic^pcrara 

Ss* t *4 W£#,£w raj *4 raff mOtwif aWta; gal 

iuuuat tWoJb 0c ew<w> w rwf tfitrgayfitMff tyiktinru* 

Deniofthetu £>iynth. i* or Otynth* jj« p* ytfy in the common hut in* 
cwiwfi edition pfWoIfius* 


by 
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by ambition, he difregards eafe and fafety ; but his chap. 
fubjetts, who individually have little lhare in the , xx ^ cv * , 
glory of his conquefts, are indignant,' that, for 
the fake of one man, they fhould be rofcrafled by 
continual warfare, and withdrawn from thofe oc- 
cupations and purfuits, which afford the comforts 
and happinefs of private life. On the great body 
of his people, Philip, therefore, can have no reli- 
ance; nor, whatever maybe faid of their valour 
and -difcipline, can he depend more on his merce- 
naries. For I am informed, by a man pf un- 
doubted veracity, who has juft arrived from Ma- 
cedon, that none of Philip’s guards, even thofe 
whom he treats with the affectionate, but deceit- 
ful names of companions, and fellow-foldiers, can 
merit his eftcem, without incurring his hatred and 
perfecution. Such is the intolerable jealoufy, fuch 
the malignant envy, which crowns the other odious 
vices of this monfter, who, defying every fenti- 
ment of virtue and decency, drives from his pre- 
fence all who fhudder, alt who are difgufted, at 
the mod unnatural enormities ; and whofe court is 
continually crowded by buffoons, parafites, ob- 
feene poets and dfrunkards ; wretches who, when 
drunk, will dance, \ but fuch dances ,s as modefty 
dare not name. Slight and trivial as thefe mat- 
ters may to fome appear, they exhibit the worth- 
lcffnefs 6f Philip, and announce the infelicity 
* 

** The Demofth, p.8* Vid« Schol* ad Ariftoph* 

in Nubib. From the defeription above given of Athenian man- 
ners, it appear# that Demofthenes’s delicacy was merely compli- 
mental. 

o 3 which 
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CHAP, which awaits him. The dangerous defe&s of his 
xxxv ‘ character are hid hjt the blaze of profperity 14 j but 
when ‘ misfortune happens^ his native deformity 
will appear. For it is eafy to prove that, as in the 
bodily frame, men, during the feafon of health, are 
infenhble of what i s weak and difordered in their 
coaftitutions, which imperfections are immediately 
felt on the firft approach of ficknefs $ fo the glory 
of for4%n conqueft conceals the vices and defers 
off republics and monarchies: but let calamity 
happen, let the war be carried to their frontiers, 
and thofe hitherto latent evils ^immediately become 
manifeft. 

“ If there is a man among you, Athenians ! who 
thinks that Philip is a formidable enemy, becauk 
, he is fortunate, I agree with that man. Fortune ” 
has a mighty influence, or rather Fortune alone 
domineers in human affair^. Yet oouid you be 
perfuaded to do but the fmafleft part of your duty, 
1 would greatly prefer your fortune to Philip’s ; 
fbr you, furely, have better reafon to truft in th*' 
afliftance of Heaven. But we remain, I think, in- 
active, hefluting, delaying, and deliberating, while 
our enemy takes the field, bravilig feafons and dan- 
ger^ and neglecting no opportunity of advantage. 
And if the indolent and careleis are abandoned by 
their bell friends, can we expeCt #ut the gods, how- 
ever favourable, fliould aflUl us, if we will not help 
ourfelves ?’* > 

Sccundas res mire funt vitiis obtenuui. SaBuit, 

! From what is faiii below, it appears that, by Fortune, De* 
. njoidwWs here meins the dilpenfationef of Frovidcate ; ami by good 
Fortune, the favour of Heaven. 

The 
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The people of Athens, animated to their duty, c xx ^ v p ' 
on the one hand, by Deraoflhenes, and feduced, u _ / — 
on the other, by the hirelings of Philip 14 and their 
own deceitful paffions, imprudently Reeled a middle 
courfe, which, in public affairs, is often the taoft of Chares, 
dangerous. Convinced that the prefervation of 
Olynthus was the beft fafeguard of Attica, yet 
unwilling to tear themfelvcs from their beloved 
pleafures, they determined to fend Chares, with a 
fleet'diul two thoufand mercenaries, to the affiftance 
of their allies. This commander, who was the 
idol of the multitude, but the difgrace of his 
country and of his profcffion 11 , (hewed no folici- 
tude to protect the dependencies of Olynthus, 
which fucceffively fubmitted to the Macedonian 
arms. To gratify the rapacity of his troops, he ^ 
made a defcent on the fertile coaft of Pallen<£, 
whore, falling in with eight hundred men com- 
manded by Audaeus, called the friends of Philip, 
lie obtained over thofe contemptible cowards an 
eafy and ludicrous victory, which ferved only to 
amufe the comic poets of the times. Having 
gained this advantage, Chares became unwilling 
to try his fortune/ in any foverer conflict ; and dif- 
daining, as he affefted, to follow the motions of 
Philip, returned home, and celebrated his triumph 
over the vain, boaftful, and voluptuous Audasus 18 ; 

w Philochorus in Dionyf. Epiit. ad Ammonium. 

»» Timotheus laid of him, “ that he was fitter to carry the baggage, 
than to command an array.” But. in Apophth. 

Amnng Ids contemporaries, he was* nicknamed «AntT{vw»» the 
cock. Athenstus, l,xii. p.y34- 

q 4 not 
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chap, not, however, wifh the fpoils of the vanquished, but 
xxxv. | with the fum of fjxfcy talents, which he had extorted 
from the Phocianif who were actually in alliance 
with Athens *\ 

riiiiip The thoughtlefs multitude, who judged of the 
oiyahm, ^edition of Chares by the expensive pomp with 
which he entertained them at his return, talked 
cxtravantly of invading Macedon, and chaftifing 
the infolence of Philip "°, when a fecund embaffy 
arrived from Olynthus. The inhabitants of this 
place had been Shut . up within their walls ; they 
had loft Stagyra, Miciberna, Toron€, cities of 
considerable ftrength, befidcs many inferior towns, 
which, on the firft appearance of Philip, were fot- 
ward to receive his bribes, and to open their gates 
and this Shameful venality, in places Well provided 
for defence, made the King of Macedon obferve to 
his generals, that he would thenceforth consider 
no fortrefs as impregnable, which could admit a 
mule laden with money D ejected by continual 
Ioffes, the Olynthians turned their thoughts to ne- 
gotiation, that they might at leaft amufc the in- 
vader till the arrival of the Athenian fuccours. 
Philip penetrated their delignL and dexterously 
turned their arts againft them ; affetling to lend 
an ear to their propofals, but meanwhile continu- 


' *’ Athenteus, l,xih p. y 34. K Demofthen. Olyntb. Ij. 

* ! Diodorus, l,xvi. p.450. 

11 Plutarch, in Phoelon. Diodorus, p. 451, relates the matter 
fomewbat differently. But he acknowledges that the King of Mace- 
doa hoafied that he had augmented his dominions more by gold than 
by arm*. Diodorus, p. 450. 


mg 
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ing his approaches, till, having, got within forty chap. 
ftadia of their walls, he declar^ jthat .of two things 
one was neceffary, either they muft.leave Olytithtis, 
or he Macedon 2J . This explicit declaration from 
an enemy, who often flattered to deftroy, Jbut who 
might always, be believed when he threatened, con- 
vinced the Olynthians of what they had long fuf- 
pefted, that their utter ruin was at hand. They en- 
deavoured to retard the fatal moment by a Vigorous 
fally' fn which their cavalry, commanded by Apollo- 
nidcs, particularly fignalifed their valour 14 . • But 
they were repulfed by fuperior numbers, and obliged 
to take refuge in the city. „ 

In this pofture of affairs^ the ambaffadors failed Second 
for Athens $ and having arrived there, found, to Athens^ 0 
their utter aftonifhment, the multitude ftill en- 
joying the imaginary triumph of Chares. This 
commander, '•who c^fly owed his credit to the 
afcendant of fuperficial qualities over the undif- 
cerning folly of the people, was a warm and active 
partifan of democracy, and as fuch viewed, even by 
Demofthenes, with too partial eyes. The orator, 
betides, well knew that the irregular, ufelefs, or 
deftructive operations of the Athenian arms, ought 
not always -to be charged on the mifeondufb of 
the general. > The troops were always ill paid ; 
fometimes not paid at all ; and therefore difobe- 
dient and mutinous. Inftead of fubmitting to con- ,, 
troul, they often controuled their leaders j their 
refolutions were prompt and ungovernable ; when 
they could not perfuade they threatened ; and com- 

M Demofthen. Philipp, ill. ’ , > 14 Id. ibid. 

^ pelled 
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CHAP, pel led even prudent commanders to meafures wild, 
■ , ruinous, und dilhagourable. 

The do- Demofthenes, tWefefbre, who again undertook to 
fecond the demands of Olynthus, waved all accufa- 
thians lion againft particular peribns. After endeavour- 
forc^sT" t0 reprefs the vain confidence of his ebuntry- 
DemaftiL which had been excited by the fuppolul ad- 
ms - vantages of Chares, and the venal breath of corrupt 
orators, he reprefeiits the real and imminent danger 
of their allies, which he periuades them to regard as 
their own. Thecrifis was now arrived j and if they 
negle&od the prefent opportunity of fulfilling their 
engagements to Olynthus, they mull foon be 
obliged to meet Philip in Attica, lie reminds them 
of the various occafions, which they had already 
loft, of repelling this rapacious tyrant, this hoftile 
Barbarian, this mixture of perfidy and violence, 
for whom he cannot find any name fufficienily re- 
proachful. “ But fume perhaps will fay, it is the 
bufinefs of a public fpeaker to advife, not to up- 
braid. We wilh to aflift the Olynthians, and we 
aflift them j but inform us how our aid may 
M rendered moft effectual. Appoint magiftrates, 
Athenians ! for the infpe&ion of! your laws ; not to 
enaft hew laws } they are already too numerous ; 
but to repeal thofe whofe ill effects you daily ex- 
perience ; I mean the lawa refpeSing the theatrical 
<fbnds (thus openly I declare it), and feme about 
the foldiery. By the firft, tjie foldier’s pay is con- 
futed/ as theatrical expences, by the ufelefs and 
inailfve } the fecoftd fereen from juftice the 'coward 
whd tigg fervice, and damp the ardour of 

the 
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the brave who would be ready to take the field* chap. 
Till thefe laws be repealed, g apefi: not that any xxxv * 
man will urge your true inter™. fince his honeft 
zeal mult be repaid with deftru&ion.” After in- 
filling Hill farther on tips delicate and dangerous 
fubjeft, Demofthenes probably obferved $ifplea- 
fure and refentment in the countenance of his 
hearers, and then (as his cuftom was) artfully 
turning the difeourfe ; w l fpeak thus, not with a 
view to give offence, for I am not fo mad as wan- 
tonly to offend ; but becanfe I think it the duty 
of a public fpeaker to prefer jour intereft to your 
pleafure* Such were the maxims and conduct 
(you yourfclves know it) of thofe ancient and il« 
luftrious orators whom all unite to praife, but 
none venture to imitate ; of the virtuous ^rifti* 
des, of Nicias, of Pericles, and of him whof? 
name " i l hear. But fince miuifters have appeared 
who dare not addrefs the alfembly, till they have 
firfl confulted you about the counfeh which they 
ought to give, who alk, as it wore, What fhall I 
propofe ? What (hall I advife ? In what, Athenians! 
can I do you pleafure ? The fweet draught of fidt- 
tery has concealed a deadly poifon j our ftrength 
is enervated* our glory tarnilhed, the public begr 
gared and difgraced, while thofe ftnooth-tongued de- 
claimed have acquired opulence and fplendour 

Confider, 

*» 

15 Demofthenes, who a&ed futh a part in the Pelo 

ponnefian war. Sac above, vol.ii. c.xviLp.a69, & feqq. 

It is wwfthy o# obfmation* that, in ihte dttfotirfe thtoqgh* 
out, Demofthenes mUfta that the people a>t iarge^^oyed mock 
kfs authority in his time" %\m in the days Of Aiimdes* Ac. AH 
, . depends, 
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CHAP. Confider, Athenians I how briefly the conduct 

, xj ^ xv ' . of your anceftors may be contrafted with your 
own, ; for, if you would purfue the road to glory 
and happinefs, you need not foreign inftrudfors : 
it will be fufficient to follow the example of thofe 
from jyhom you are defcended. The Athenians 
of former times, whom the orators never courted, 
never treated with that indulgence to which you 
are* accuftomcd, held, with general confent, the 
IbVereignty of Greece for fixty-five years*'; de- 
posited above ten thoufand talents in the citadel ; 
kept the King of Macedon in that fubmiffion v\ hich 
a Barbarian owes to Greece ; erected many and 
illuftrious trophies of the ^sploits which their own 
valour had atchievcd by land and fea ; in a word, 
are the only people on record whofe glorious ac- 
tions tranfeend the po ver of envy. Thus great in 
war, their civil adminifl ration was not lefs admi- 
rable. The (lately edifices which they raifed, the 
temples which they adorned, the dedications which 
they offered to the gods, will never be excelled in 
magnificence ; but in private life, fo exemplary 

V 

depends, he aiferts, on the popular oratoU and magiflratcs, (f fa 
'roM'smp'm” Yet it is well known that fince the age of Arifti- 
des, the government had* become more democratic!!. i)emorthenes 
1 mifclf allows this ; the orators, he fay3, dare no' addrefs the people 
now with that freedom which they ufed formerly. — This apparent 
contradiction thews the nature and tendency pf that fpecies of 
popular government which the Greeks called ochlogarchy.—The 
populace are the Haves of their demagogues, and the demagogues 
of the populace. Inftead of liberty* there is an interchange of 
{emtuie* 

” Jtatofthenc^ UirpnoJogy here \t not arcuate* See above, 
vohBfc ih the note- 
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was their moderation, and fo fcrupulous their ad- 
herence to the frugal maxims of antiquity, that if 
any of you has examined the houfe of Ariftides or 
Miltiades, he will find them undiftinguilhed above 
the contiguous buildings by fuperior elegance or 
grander. The ambition of thofe illuftrious ftatef- 
men was to exalt the republic, not to enrich 
themfelves 7t ; and this juft moderation, accom- 
panied by piety and patriotifm, railed their country 
(and no wonder!) to the height of profperity. 
Such was the condition of Athens under thofe 
fincere and honeft men. Is it the fame, or nearly 
the fame, under the indulgence of our prefent 
minifters ? I wave other topics on which I might 
enlarge. But you behold in what folitude we are 
left. The Xacedsemonians loft ; the Thebans ha- 
raffed by war ; no other republic worthy of afpirinp 
to the fovereignty. Yet, at this period, when We 
might not only have defended our own poffeffjons, 
but have become the arbiters and umpires of all 
around us, we have been dripped of whole pro- 
vinces ; we -have expended fifteen hundred 
fruitlefsly j we have loft, in time of peace, ti 
liances and advantages which the arms of our ^ 
ceftors had acquired ; and we liave raffed up 
armed a moft formidable enemy againft ourfelv^ 
If not, let the man ftand forth who can (how from 
what other caufe Philip has derived his greatnefs. 
But the tnfferable Condition of our foreign affairs, 
is, perhaps, compenfated by the happinefs of our 


CHAP. 

xxxv. 


a PrirsttUs illis cenfiis eat trevi-, 

Commune magntim. Hon. ode xv. Ui. ' 

t dotneftic 
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CHAP, domeftic ftate,, and the fplendid improvements of 
XXXV, . our Cii jjj ta k Roads repaired, walls whitened, foun- 
tatnt , and follies M S And th<5 minifters who have 
procured us thofe magnificent advantages, pafs 
fijom poverty and meannefa to opulence and dig- 
nity ; build private palaces which infult thsi^fedifices 
the public | grow greater as their country be- 
Obtnes lefs, and gradually rife on its ruins. What 
is the fource of this diforder ? It is, Athenians ! 
that formerly the people did their duty, took the 
field in perfon, and thus kept the magiftrates in 
awA” 

Brf*o£Ae affembl y rema ' n ?d infenfible to the motives 

Chelan * of intereft and honour. Ipftead of taking the field 
troo P i in perfon, they fent to Offnthus a body of foreign 
profit infantry, amounting to four thoufand, with an 
change- hundred and fifty horfe, under the command of 
mws * Charidemus. This unworthy general, who was 
the> flave of his mercenaries, and of his own de- 
teftable paflions, gratified the rapacity of his troops 
by ravaging the Macedonian province of Bottiaea, 
on the confines of Chalcis. At length, however, 
tx threw his forces into Olynthusj attd the be- 
fieged, encouraged by this reinforcement, hazarded 
smother fally, in which they were defeated and re- 
■> pelled with considerable lofs. /The Athenian mer- 
cenaries were rendered every day more contemp- 
tible by their cowardice, and more dangerous by 

, their licentioufnefs. The beaftly Charidemus had 

* 

** ww >*tew- difdained not, glogle of 

W preimed it felt naturally 5 but as k rarefpaccuri in 
lu* mthjt h h piain that he never fought for it. • 
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neither inclination nor ability to reflrain their irrc- CHAP, 
gularitics. According to his cuflom, he drank, 
at every meal to a fcandalous excefs : his brutality 
infulted the women of Olyjnthus } and fuch was his 
impudent and abandoned profligacy, that he dc- 
mandg§of the fenate, as a reward for his pretended 
fervices, a beautiful Macedonian youth, then captive 
in the city s \ 

In this Hate of affairs, the Olynthians, a third The taufe 
time, applied to Athene. On the prefent occafion, Q ] * t c hi _ 
xEfchines, who afterwards became fuch an aflive am vigor, 
partifan of the Macedonian intereft, particularly p^edby 
diflingilifhed his zeal and his patriotifm. The JEfciune* 
fpeech of Demofthcn^ to the fame purpofe, is 
(till on record. Ife esmorts and conjures his coun- 
trymen to fend to Olynthus an army of citizens, 
and at the fame time to make a djverfion, by in- 
vading the Macedonian coaft. Unlefs both be 
done, the indefatigable induflry of Philip would 
render either ineffe&ual. “ Have you ever con- 
fidered the rapid progrefs of this prince ? He be- 
gan by taking Amphipolis, then Pydna, Poiidxa, 
and Methone; from thence he poured his troops 
into Theflaly, and became mailer of Pherse, Pe- 
gafae, and Magnetoa. Then turning towards Thrace, 
he over-ran provinces, conquered and divided 
kingdoms, and feated himfelf on the trophies of 
fallen crowns and broken feeptres. I fpeak not of 
ibis expedition againft the Pseonians and Illyrians, 
into Epirus,— and where has not ambition con- 
^ duded his arras ? But why this long enumeration ? 

Thcpwup. »pud Athen. 1.#. p. 436. 

. —To 
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•C H A P. — To prove the important opportunities whicti 
, X5CXV * , your negljgence has loft, and the unextinguifhable' 
ardour of an adv,erfary, whofe fucceflive conquefts 
continually bring him nearer to your walls. For 
is there a man in this aflerttbly, who perceives not 
tV 1 the fufferings of the Olynthiabs are the fore- 
runners of our own ? The prefent conjuncture 
calls you, as with a loud voice, at length to roufe 
from your lethargy, and to profit by this laft tefti- 
mony of the bountiful protection of the gods. An- 
other is not to be expeCtcd, after the many which 
you have defpifed and forgotten } I fay forgotten ; 
for favourable conjunctures, like riches, and 
other gifts of Heaven, arc remembered with grati- 
tude, only by thofe who have underftanding to 
preferve and to enjoy them. The fpettdthrift diffi- 
pates his thankfulnefs with his wealth JI ; and 
the fame imprudent folly renders him both mifer- 
abie and ungrateful.” After thefe bold expoftula- 
tions, or rather reproaches, he encourages them 
to relieve Olynthus, by obferving, that Philip 
would never have undertaken the fiege of that 
place, if he had expeCted fuch a vigorous refiftance ; 
dporally at a time when his Vllies were ready to 
revolt ; when the Theffalians yiihed f to throw off 
the yoke ; when the Thracians / and Illyrians hoped 
to Recover their freedom. Thus the power of 
Philip, lately reprefented as fo formidable, is by no 

** The nbfrmtfon is uncommon? but juft ; m 

?r*fi 'xgHpmto xrnflflws* &n* «> 

ixy> r v rnv X°°S iy * & Sf Aotlty, 

ml to j*<pw<r0wi t*i kx>x* tuv *<*£«. Olynth.iii. 

ClyndUL p ex edit.^Wolf. > * 
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ifehs mV imd folid ; one vigorous effort might ch a Pi 
$et overwhelm him; and the hope, as . J^ v \ 

weli as th& bf fear, is ^ewdere|‘ to the,. 


purjpafe pf i the 
articltfibf 

that his ,ifor'mrf^h|&¥,®S^(?ii’ohfei44^hhl!?'^dV'K^f»\ i 


heard 

pences;^>f ,^©3^y !, '^p^S^g_'^ ; nt^*| 

be doReXvy&U'i$ji^^ 

unfi»tunat^:^ihdra'tv». >; i it pfigma}, 

nation, 1 t^;„'#j^Ji, , ‘'i!s'e|e'' fo'reftpred, . Ujesre'.co^^ot^' 
be any ephiri^pitioh ^ 1 
Whatf . a©i ''*yo0 ; ; *^',Tb at 'jtlhfe 

money ,ihbpj^\'he-^^heti;;tb ’the /ufekof !'"the>!f&t;^ 
diery ? ! ;' ; Biit' I af rpj, ■ that'?foh)’^i‘ 

mult be faiftjd’;.’?that'a fund’haa; 
their fubliAetoce,; khd that, in evteW' '-«?el!>eo*h!aihi.d;^ 


ought to-^uarjfe •<|ip , ‘ ; phblicr • To_;'prpht„ b£ the'Jre*£fj 
font a& .■'t^^jaur and .tje-'f'f 

lebrity, .wetjpitli; ■; dtipaich , atftbaff'adors ;, to ; 


the ncigfcj^uring . ftajtgg again# 
take the, #^ t jtar Vj^fbn'.',,/ M wr tjs^edf 
frontiers t^i^iotawnrs with w&jmM 
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c *j| A P. fhould that republic be deftroyed, who will hinder 
him from coming hither? The Thebans! to fay 
nothing too fevere, they would rather reinforce his 
The Phocuns ! they who, without our af- 
fi&ance, cannot defend themfelves. 0! but he 
’ dares not coine { It is madnefs to think that the 
deflgns of which he already boafls with fuch bold 
imprudence, he will not venture to execute, when 
nothing oppofes his fucccfs 33 . 1 think it unne. 
ceffary to deferibe the difference between attack 
jog Philip at home, and waiting for him hen 
Were you obliged, only lor one month, to en- 
camp without the walls, and to lubliff an army in 
the country, your ImA'andmen would fuftain mor. 
lofs than has bum incut red by all the former exi- 
gencies of the war. This would happen, although 
the enemy kept at a dillance $ but at the approach 
and entrance of an invader, what devaluation mull 
be produced! Add to this, the infult and difgrace, 
the molt minim* of all Ioffes, to men capable of 
reflexion.'* 

Philip The arguments ot Demoflhenes prevailed: an 
o^ynthus. embaffy was lent into Peloponncfus, to inflame 
oiymp. the hoftilily of that country^ againft Philip ; and 
a.c. %g. was ticlermiue<i to ttb Olynthians with an 

w With all his policy, Philip feems to lure had the vanity o£ 
A Hreek, The vigour of the ongmal is not to be tranflated - 
« it s#tim fifiutf'rrQi K&Cyf TK avrev en Kvhvcm jbvpo ; 

BtiSqm j /ud) Kx* mm imw y, ml a-wttffSct'Xbn twpff, ccXT^c O*- 
^ kttm thorns tyKsvtruv> m pi fchwrt iun? 

n wtm *** @H7i*cmaL--*rw i**nu tottur, 

u f m ofy&awm, $jua>s js*Wu*, tewr* m trfoi&u 1 

vfed a iiifle fr&dom with the « #v* 

* * ui » 
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army of Athenian citizens. But before tins refo- CHAP. 
Iution could be carried into effect, Olynthus was 
no more. The cavalry belonging to that place 
had afted with great fpirit againft the befiegers. 

As the works were too extenfive to be completely 
invefted, the Olynthian horfemen made frequent 
incurfions H into the furrounding territory, where 
they not only fupplicd thcmfelves with provifions, 
and forage, but beat up the quarters, attacked 
the- advanced polls, and intercepted the convoys 
of the enemy. Thefe advantages were chiefly 
owing to the merit of one man. In the various 
Ikirmilhes, as well as in the two general engage- 
ments which had happened lince the commence- 
ment of the fiege, Philip perceived that Apollo- 
nides, who commanded the enemy’s horfe, dis- 
played fuch valour and abilities as might long re- 
tard, perhaps altogether defeat, the fuccels of his 
undertaking. His fecret emiflaries were therefore 
fet to work : perfidious clamours were fown among 
the populace of Olynthus; Apollonides was pub- 
licly accufed ; and by the malignant pra&ices of 
traitors, condemned tolbanilhment on a fufpidon 
of treafon ,s . Tire command of the cavalry 1 * liras 
bellowed on Lanhenes and Euthycrates, two 
wretches who had fold their country to Philip. 

Having obtained force previous fuccelfes, which 
had been concerted the better to mafls tbeir de* 
figns, they advanced againll a Macedonian poll ; 
carried it at the firlt onfet ; purfued the flying gar* 

* * 

W v ^ 

Diodor. 1. xvi, $ 3 % 85 Demofth, de falfa Legit 
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«»*/. r.fon j and betrayed their own tr< ops into an ank 
bufh prepared by the enemy, bunounded on all 
Ii4® 8 » Olynthians fttmaidered dun arms: and 
thfe fatal ditaffan? encouraging the Mac < donum pir- 
tltios' within the walls, foon op<r.<d * g s» of 
fttyiuhu^ “1'he Conqueror rut i<n! i, u>u”ph, 


j[lf6ndetrcd and danohlhed th j. > , a 
the inhabitants into fenltudi 


K I 


^|Ehj crated and their affocuu flm 
Wen a worfe L ■. Phi’ip is .aid i > : 


Yliis im- 
pel out 

conqneft 

In 


1 ! 1 1 
l’ r 
>i da! 

them to the indignant rape oi th Lt 1 
fo^dier^ win butihcud them a! n» i t»u 
eyes. Jt is certain, that t) i n b h vn a 
blind ambition often m, k y d tu i i , ! ; . m 
or hi^ pride alw iy, detyih d t’i » y oi 
The f conqueft of O’yi the 


i i 
' i 
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ii n 
li, 
• lid 
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lion nl the region of ( h 1 


> 1° ]V 11 
< h s nl f i 
fi f > o< , 

i oi th.it 1 u 

on vv,e u 

iu if’ n j i in i 


toad, of the rCgnyean f < 

Philip with ttny, which rent’ u 1 li .. 

turnon H ~ l0,mc * &*d comp] u. ’ 
feue Th#. bounded, on the north 1 ) 
mopylae 

% 

^ Dcmoitli dt fulfa Legation*. 

1 ? tn« umfyuCd U jukIiu* tn Uvt w tieatmint of 

iHfc OJydti i* l'lubj, Had lift a it may rten in the 

I 4-r CoAtv 

Du^ou »» a* *1V Olvral on* JJ-ttf itujvKl faU m «ral 
Mentkus, leafed of mJbtu Juftim hvfo. 
** if* wtnb&ff WMf to catty (m hk itiftiqfnto in 

tfttn; » ivtor* *m* tfnk OtaA*) w* am mpuma 
t & Kfjltjfa't n 

Jtf V 4* Xtanty** mat add* 

^ f That he might &t»t tfce from 
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£on$ of Kerfobleptes, and P^tbl fo&fc bylthe C it 'A'r,"'[ 
territory of Phocis, a prbyii^f* t^Li * 

holding the ftraits" o| : ’f|e/n 

forme’ 

Befidi 

prompted him to' exhind !$m 'dot&ftio^rnefpP ', t 
corned the peculiar importance of 'acquiring'; | the;'; 

-• hcrmopvlm and the ITeSldpbnt, fmee . the 1 - former ? 
was emphatic, dJy ftyled the Cates of .Greece, and! 
the -latter fm.ned the communication .between ' 
that country mid the 'fertile fobres ofotheifeu^ev, 

Greece, exceeding in population the proportion of 
ns extern ami fertility, annually drew fupplies of - 
corn from din Jo northern regions. The AjJiehifo 
ant, in p.'ivu.-nlar, had fottlements even in., th e 
remote pc. unfa ’> of Crim Tartary, , anciently 
- tiled the Tmiri c Cherfonefus, by means of which 
they purdi.. r td and imported the filpi^rltipuspro 1 
duftions bf that remote climate 5 V , 

could only fail ibid or by the Hellespont! •' htidg 
fhould that impo-unt A, -air be reduced under ihjjtg , i 
power of an enemy, they mult be totally, .c^dhd^ 
from an itfeful, tap 4 even neceffnity .brart^iw^ 


commerce, 

t.r . v i - t . '■ .’jt $ 


> lh$ 


m ' i J d 4« m . 1 j 1 1 j’t'df'Til llvd' *.. i.ti’ T>iiitn» \ 
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C xxxv ? * accom P^ the great obje&s of his reign, unlefs 
U t-I'-Ij he fifft tendered himfelf mailer of thofe important 
ilations. This delicate fituadon furniihed a proper 
exercife for the dexterity of Philip. After the 
deftru&ion of Olynthus, he celebrated a public 
teflfival of gratitude and' joy, at the neighbouring 
town of Dium j to which, as at the Olympian and 
other Grecian games, all the republics were pro- 
tnifcuoufly invited, whether friends or enemies 40 . 
It appears that feveral Athenians affifted at thofe 
magnificent entertainments, which lafted nine 
days, in honour of the Mufes, and which wanted 
no objed of elegance or fplendour, that either art 
could produce or wealth could purchafe. The 
politenefs and condescending affability of Philip 
obliterated the remembrance of his recent feverity 
to Olynthus j and his liberal diftribution of the 
fpnils of that unfortunate city 4 ‘ gained him new 

friends, 

Demofth. d$ ialia Legations, & Diodor. p. 4 a* 

Both JDemofthenes and Piodoius mention an anecdote which 
tloes honour to Philip, and ftill more to Satyrus the player. Aftei 
dinner, the King* according to his cuftoin, was diftributing pie’, 
fejils; artyuh the general ftftivity, SatyrVh alone wore a hd couu* 
tenance* The King addreiled him krndM and, hi the language of 
the thnes» defined him to aflt a boon. Sm m faith that An h pi dc-nts 
as others teceived (cups of gold* 4c c.) fefjned to him of little value; 
that ho had indeed fcmethmg to aJJt, but ftaredl denial Philip hav- 
S tg encouraged him, heproreeded t “^pollophauea of Pydna was my 
friend, at his death* his two d night m, both armed at a marriage* 
abfe age* were fent td Olynthus, taken captive* and fubj&fted to all 
jthe natalities oi fervitude. Thefe are the prefents | requeft, not 
with any defign unworthy of their father or myfelf, but that I 
may gWe them fuch portions & ftall enable them to party Iiap« 
P»fy.$ M beta* an a&ive opponent, and even 

I the 
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friends, and confirmed the attachment of his old c H a p. 
partifans. , . XXXV ‘. 

Amidft thefe fcenes of rejoicing and feftivity, Philip un- 
Philip feerns not to have forgotten one moment, 
that the molt immediate object of Ids policy was to naval dc- 
detach the Athenians from the caufe of Phocis and 
Kerfoblepies, who were both their allies. f For 
this purpofe, while he courted individuals with pe* 
culiar addrefs, he determined tq make the public! 
feel' the inconvenience of the war, the better to 
prepare them for the infidious propofal of a feparate 
peace. The bad condudl of Chares left the fea 
open to the Macedonians, who had iilently ac- 
quired a confiderable naval force. Philip began 
to attack the Athenians on their favourite element. 

His fleet ravaged their tributary iflands of Lemnos 
and Itnbros ; furprifed and took a fquadron o.’ 
Athenian veflels, ftationed oil the fouthem coaft of 
Euboea ; and, encouraged by thefe advantages, 
boldly failed to Attica, made a defeent cm the fhore 
of Marathon, repelled the Athenian cavalry, 
headed by Deotimus, ravaged the territory, and 
carried off the Salaminian galley. From thence 
the viftors proceeded to the ille of Salamis, and de- 
feated a confideralblc detachment commanded by 
Charidemus. The' illuftrious trophies of lyfarathon 
and Sakmis were effaced by the infults of the Mace- 
donians, whofc fleet returned home, in triumph. 


the perfbtal enemy of Philips this prince granted the requeH of 
Satynis, and gabled 1dm liberally to provide for the daughters of his 
fHegd. 

h 4 . adorned 
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■ 1$ ' tefpd : ^qap|y #fl i 'dilCefeA^s j; l^tweenr'tfee two 
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try, to forward the raeafjires of their liberal pro* 
te&or. They affirmed:,- that the King of Macedon 
eameftly wifhed to five on good terms with the re- 
public? and the Athenians paid much regard to 
men whofe talents were then highly efteemecf* and 
who remitted the riche® amaffed in a foreign 
country, to purchafe lands in Attica, and, to fup- 
ply with alacrity the exigencies of the public feiv 
vice. ~ 

Detnofthenes faw through thefe dark and deep 
artifices 41 ; but in vain endeavoured to alarm the 
vmfufpe£ting credulity of hi® countrymen. On a 
luture oceafioii, afier the plot had become manifeft, 
he upbraids their careldTs indifference and delufion 
at this important crifis. “ Had you been fpe&a* 
tors in the theatre, and not deliberating on matters 
of the higheft moment, you could not have heard 
Neoptolemds With indulgence, nor me with 
more refentment 44 , M 

Such wa® the difpofition of the aflembly, when 
iEichines returned from his Peloponndi<m em. 
baffy. He had affembled the great council of the 
Arcadians; mealed to them the dangerous view® 
of Philip which threatened the liberty of Greece; 
and* notwithftandi^g the, powerful opposition of 
Hieronymus, and other Macedonian partifatts, had 
engaged that people to approve the patriot zeal of 
Athens* and to deliberate on taking arms in the 
common cfmfe. In relating the- fuccefs K e$ hi® 
embaffy, he ? iayeigh^d with great feverity againfc 
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thole mercenary toitors, who had fold the intorcfts 
of their country to a cruel tyrant. The Greeks 
had full warning of their danger. The miferable 
fate of Olynthus ought ever to be before their 
eyes. At his return through Peloponnefus, he 
had beheld a light fufficicnt to melt the mod. ob- 
durate heart} thirty young Olynthians, of both 
fesces, driven like a herd of cattle, as a prefent 
from Philip to fome of the unworthy inftruments 
of his ambition 4 '. 

The fufceptible and ever-varying temper of the 
multitude was deeply affe&ed by the representa- 
tions of JEfchines : the pacific advices of Neopto- 
lemus and his affociates were forgotten ; war and 
revenge again echoed through the affembiy. At 
the requififion of iEfchines, ambafladors were 
diipau hed to confirm the hoftile refolutions of the 
Arcadians, and to awaken the terror of the neigh- 
bouring republics. The Athenian youth were af. 
fembled in the temple of Agraulos to fwear irre- 
concilable hatred againfl Philip and the Mace- 
donians ; and the mod awful imprecations were 
denounced againfl the mercenary traitors who co- 
operated with the public enemv. This fermenta- 
tion might at length have purified into ftfong and 
dedfive meafures} and had Philip poffefled only 
an ordinary degree of vigilance, a confederacy 
might have been yet formed in Greece fufficient to 
tepel the Macedonians arms. But that confum- 
mate politician thought nothing done while any 

x * 


45 Dtmofthen. de falfa Legatuwie, k&.$. 
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thing was neglcfted j and, as he allowed not the C H A p. 
ilighteft opportunity to pafs unimproved, he often . xxxv " . 
derived very important benefits from feemingly 
inconfidcrable caufes. 

An Athenian of the name of Phrynon, a man Dexterity 
wealthy and powerful, had been attacked, robbed oi . ^ 
and confined, by fome Macedonian foldiers, who Swung 
obliged him to purchafe his liberty by a very con- tho ftorm * 
fiderable ranfom As this violence had been 
committed during the fifteen days of truce that 
followed the celebration of the Olympic games, 

Phrynon very reafonably fuppofed that the King of 
Macedon, who had long been ambitious of ob- 
taining a place in the Grecian confederacy, 
would not abet this aft of aggravated impiety. He 
bad -therefore requefted his countrymen, who at 
that time prepared to negociate with Philip an ex- 
change of prifoners, to join him in comnulfion 
with Ctefiphon, a man of experience and capacity, 
who had been already named to that embody, 
imagining that by appearing in a public charafter, 
he might the more eafily recover the ranfom andj, 
other monies that had been unjuAly extorted from 
him. Having arfitved in Macedon, the ^rnttaffa- 
dors were received and treated by Philip with un- 
common politenefs and refpeftj tficir demands 
were moft obligingly granted, or rather prevented $ 
the Kiftg apologifed to Phrynon for the ignorant 
rufticity oft his foldiers, which had led them tp aft 
fo unwarrantably ; and he lamented both to Phry* 
non and Ctefiphon, the neceffity of their prefent 


«® iEfchines de fal& Legations. 
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C H A P. miffioiy, iinee he'Jhad kbtl^ndg more fincerely at 
v ^^ r ',. he*** than - )** live oa gOOdt S tprms with their re- 
public **1 ‘ At tMf return" to Athens, the ropre- 
^Mtatkais of ml tfwir $6uld hot be without 
wflght ; nor could they fell tcr'lje extremely fa- 
vourable to the King Of Macedon., 

Heim. ‘Another incident followed, which was improved 
proves wfyh ho lefs dexterity i \ At the taking and fack 
vou^bie of Olynthus, Stratodes, and ’Eucrates, ’two Athe- 
bdd«M: mans of diftin&fon, had been fefeed dnd carried 
iiito Macedon. By fome -accident thefe’ men had 
not been releafed with the other prifoners. Thru* 
11 relations were anxious for their fafety, and there- 


fore applied to the Athenians, that a proper per- 
fon might be font to treat of their rimfom. « Arif- 
todemus was employed in this comtniflion, bvft 


was more diligent hi paying his court than !o per- 
* forming his duty ; and, at his return home, neg- 
’*!c&ed to give an account of his negotiation. 
Philip, meanwhile, whofe vigilance ti&f&r flept, 
and whp well' knew the hoftile refOlUtiOhs hi agita- 
thhi againfl him at Athens, releafdd the . 1 prifoners 
WusKfrut ranfom, and 1 difmilfed them with the 
,,’h^hch: expreffion# of regard. \ Moved by‘grati* 
fhde, Stratoclcs appeared in tM afemht^^bla^ed 
Vbirtlr'the pigafes of the fKmg of and 

lohdly complained agafttft the cWl^A dhd^hmeo 
1 of Ariftodemirs, who had neglo&fed to f&ut his 
H,«mbtsy w . f t* ‘ 4 * v^. » ' . y u f 

Th'-W** i The artful player, ‘thus called upon' to a& his 

W\. . ir^ t 
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tsindftefs in a man who had^ recently given fo C H a P. 
many proois of the mOft unbounded genetrofity. ! X30lV, 1 
He t xpatiated on.the cafl^tr and benevolence of ( «» fauian 
Philip, and cfpc^lty pn * 4 ^&m!nd prfpeet for to 
the republic, with winch, he affurcd them, the 
Ring of Macedon was^eatneft to conclude a peace, 
and even to enter into an alliance, on the raoft 
iionourable and advantageous terms. He probably 
reminded them of the misfortunes which had at- _ 
tended their arms ever ftnee they commenced war 
a«,ainft this prince. Fifteen hundred talents expend- 
< d with difgrace j feyenty-five dependent cities, in- < 
i lading thofe of the Chalcidio region, loft irttv 
( overably j OlynthuS dHfroyed ; Euboea revolted 5 
Athens dilhonoured and exha tided \ and Macedon 
more powerful and more reflected than at aify 
former iperfod. This ivprefentaiion did not exceed 
the truth j and the calamities of the war had long 
inclined to peace the more moderate and judicious 
portion of the afiembly. The artificial gonerofity 
of Philip, ift his treatment of Yhrynon and Sira- 
tocles, blaxoned by the eloquence of Aridodeiqpj , 
thud the wavering irrdolution of* the 
The military preparations were fofpended.^ tjveft » 
Demofthe^es and ififchijftes yielded to the torrent ? 
and imagining that a bad*peace was* better Ahah a 
bad warJTmcfc it, was impoffible to expeft fuccefs 
fron^ th^|ja^uating councils of their country), fop- 
ported a decree * efr Fhtlocrates for fending a 

♦ , * ^ 

‘ f' i, . . 

*® The <feor«$ i‘w*» atndtfd by one * Lugchiuf ' JOf mofthenes 
Aeftnde^f: agd IfcA p*m«8lme* afti 0 appears Uom 
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herald and ambafl&dors to penetrate the real inten- 
tions of Philip, and to fift thofe terms of ac- 
commodation with which he had fo long amufed 
theta. * *** 

' The minifters appointed to this coinmiilion feem 
to have been purpofely chofen among men of op- 
posite 'principles, who might mutually be checks 
ott each other. Phrynon, Ctefiphon, Ariftodc- 
mns, and Philocrates, who had uniformly teftified 
their confidence in the King of Macedon, were 
oppofed by JEfchines and Demofthenes, who had 
long difeovered their fufpicions of that prince. To 
the embdffy were added Nauficles and Dercyllus, 
men diftinguifhed by the public offices which they 
had difeharged with equal patriotiim and fidelity ; 
Tatroclcs, the chofen friend of iEfchincs; and 
Oimon, illuftrious for the name he bore, which 
defeended to him from the greateft and moil 
fortunate of the Athenian commanders. The 
whole number amounted to ten, befides Agalo- 
creon of Tenedos, \Vho was fent on the part of the 
Greek iflands in alliance with Athens SI . 

Thus far contemporary authors agree; but in 
defenbirtg the events which followed the departure 
of the ambaffadors, all is inconfiftency and contra- 
diction. The mifunderftanding that aroffe between 
iEfchines and Demofthenes, the former of whom 
was impeached by the latter, furnifh us, in the 
accufation and defence, with the fullcft and moil 
diffufe, but at the fame time the leaft authentic, 
materials, that prefent themfelves in any pafiage of 

51 Demofthen. & JEiSim. de hlh. Legations. 

Grecian 
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Grecian hiftory. The whole train of the ncgocia- chap. 
tion, as well as the events conne&ed with it, arc ■ 
reprefented in colours the moft difcordant j fads 
are aflertcd and denied j %hile both parties appeal 
to the memory of the affembly before which they 
fpokc, to the teftimony of witnefles, and even to 
the evidence of public decrees and records; cir- 
cumflances ‘that muft appear very extraordinary, 
unlefs we confider that fuborning of witneffes, per- 
jury and even the falfifying of laws and records, 

. were crimes not unufual at Athens s *. Amidft this 
confufion, the difeerning eye of critidfm would 
vainly endeavour to penetrate the truth. iEfchines 
was indeed acquitted by his countrymen. But 
nothing pofitive can be learned from a partial 
fentence, pronounced three years after the alleged 
crimes had been committed, when the power of 
Philip had increafed to fuch an alarming degree, 
as gave his faction a decided afeendant even in the 
Athenian affembly. 

To difentangle fuch perplexity, wte lhall keep Account 
chiefly to thofe fads which are allowed on both ot ‘ ,ie . ne ' 
fides, deducing from them luch confoquences as o'lymp! 1 " 
icem moft natural/ and probable. In the courfc cvi y- *• 
of one year, tnree embaflies were font to Philip ; a.' 0*348. 
the firft to propore a peace, the fecond to ratify it, and 347* 
the third to fee the conditions of it fulfilled ; and 
in that fpace of time Kerfobleptes, being ftripped 
of his dominions, was reduced into captivity, and 
Philip having feized Thermopylae, invaded Phocis, 

WiSee my Difcourfe on the Character* and Manners of the 
Athenians, prefixed to Lyfrns and liberates. 

* , and 
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chap, and deftrqyed the twenty*two cities of that province 
xxxv ‘ . in lpfs than twenty two days* Nor was this all : 
a foreign prince havings made himfelf mailer of 
TUdrmopylss and the, Hfelefpont* the moil valu- 
able fafcguards, of Greece*— having invaded and 
tidhtated the territory of a Grecian republic, the 
w'OB^jrcfpeGdble for its antiquity, ptjweVaad Wealth, 
die feat of the Amphiflyonic couftcil, and of the 
revved Oracle of Delphi. Thefc daring meafuies 
tended fo .little to excite the difpleafure of Greece, 
that the King of Macedon had no fooner accom- , 
plifhed them, than he threatened to attack Athens 
(who weakly lamented calamities which flie Yiad 
tneithgr pi udcnce nor courage to prevent) at the 
head of a general confederacy of the Amphi&yonic 
ilatc*;. 

Diflenfion Such* extract dinar) tianfacHons, of which hiflory 

hata e r" 1 * offers another example for the in draft ion 

of puftcrity, Demofthencs afqibcs entirely to the 
Corruption and perfidy of the Athenian ambaffa- 
dors* “ *Mie felicity of l J hilip, ,JI he fays, “ con- 
fills chiefly in this } that having occaffon for trai- 
tors/ fortune has given him men treacherous and 
corrupt beyond his mod fanWne hopes and 
prayers *>•** This doubtlefs fejthe , exaggeration 
of an orator, defirous by every mteans tojjjacken. 
the cliarnfler oi his colleagues in the' ^hbta^r, and 
particularly that pf his adverlary iEfcnbwe. Yet 
jit wtlj appear, from die mod ’fcareful fmveyjGf the 

* » .i * 

» S#tojfnt writert have c muty the pemof~ 

jthejtes. g£» xwarw &*«*'*«» h «w, 

wto- * W JSSW*i m Wodeni* ahifajm,' 

. * £< events 
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events of thofe rimes* that the incapacity and fieg* chap. 
lcct, if not the treafon, of the Athenian ptinifters, > xx ^ v - 1 
greatly contributed to the fuccefs of the Macedo- 
nian arms. 

From the hrft moment of their departure from Conference 
Athens, the ambaffadors began to betray their ^adors™" 
mutual joaloufics and fufpieions of each other’s with Phi- 
fidelity. The dangerous charailer of Philocrates 
was equally dreaded by TEfchines and Dempf- 
thcnes 5 *; and the Utter, if we may believe his 
rival, fo much difg tilled the Other ambafiadors 
by the morofe fovcrity of his temper, that they 
lrad almoft •excluded him their fociety ; a circura- 
ftance rendered credible, not merely by the partial 
evidence of an adverfary, but by the refentinent 
and indignation always exprefled by Demofthenes 
ngainfl the behaviour of Ids colleagues. Having 
arrived at Pella, they w ere introduced to an audi- 
ence ; and fpofce, as had been agreed on, in the 
order of their feniority. Th« difeourfe of yEfchm.es Speech of 
was the moft copious and elaborate, but feemeti 
rather calculated for gaining merit with the Athe- 
nian affembly, than for influencing the conduit of 
Philip. “ lie recalled to the memory of the 
King, the favours of the Athenians towards his 
anceftors*»jythe diftreffed condition of the children 
of Amyntas $ the folicitations of Eurydid? $ and 
the generous imerpofltions of Iphicrates, to whom 
the family bf Philip owed the crown of Macedon. 

Having touched fligluly on the ungrateful returns 
made by Piolemy and PerdiCcas, he dwelt on the 
DemofUien. & 2Eft.hin. de falfa Legatione. 
vo;. # iv. i 
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injqftice of thofe hoftilities which Philip had com- 
mitted agaihfl: the republic, efpecially in taking 
Ainphipolis, which his father Amyntas had ac- 
knowledged to be a dependent colony of Athens, 
tie infilled on the impropriety of retaining this 
poffeffion, wdnch, as it could not be claimed by 
any ancient title, neither could it be held by the 
right of conqueft, not being gained in any war 
between the two ftates. In the time of profound 
peace between Athens and Macedon, Philip had 
taken from the Amphipolitans an Athenian city, 
which it concerned his juftice and his honour to 
reftore, without delay, to its lawful and acknow- 
ledged owners.” 

Ilad jEfchincs wilhed to furnifh Philip with a 
pretence for protracting the negociation, he could 
not have done it more effectually than by fuch a 
demand. It could not poflibly be expected, that 
a victorious monarch fhould fct bounds to his own 
triumphs, in order to purchafe peace by tamely 
furrcndcring one of the moil important of his ac- 
quifilions. in this light the propofal appeared to 
Demofthenes, who thought that his colleague had 
totally forgotten the object 6f the embaffy, the 
diitruTed llate of Athens, hoyj greatly the people 
had been haraffed by the w ar, and how eagerly they 
wifhed for peace. It was now his own turn to 
fpeak before a prince whom he had often and 
highly offended, whofe character and actions he 
had ever viewed and. reprefented with the utmoft 
fc verity ; but whom, on the prefent occafion, it 
waS hts bufmefs to footh rather than to irritate. 

The 
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The novelty of the fituation might have difcon- chap. 
terted a man of lefs fenfibility than Demofthenes. , . 

The envious jealoufy of his colleagues was pre- 
pared to liften, with a malicious ear, to thofe irre- 
llflible arguments which the orator is faid to have 
promifed, with a very unbecoming confidence ; 
the Macedonian courtiers expected foine prodigy 
of eloquence from the perpetual opponent of their 
admired mailer. Amidll the filent fufpenfe of an nisembar- 
unfavourable audience, Demofthenes began to ra, ^ mem f 
fpeak. with ungraceful hefitation, and, after utter- fi on . 
ing a few obfeure and interrupted fentences, his 
memory totally forfook him. Philip endeavoured 
to remove his embarraflinent with a mortifying 
polilenofs, telling him that he was not now in a 
theatre 5S , where fuch an accident might be attended 
with difagreeable confequences ; and exhorting him 
to take time for reccllech'on, and to purlue his in- 
tended dikourfe. Demofthenes again began, but 
without better fuccefs. The affembly beheld his 
confufion with a malignant pleafure ; and the am- 
balfadors were ordered to withdraw. 

After a proper interval, they were fummoned to Phn; p au . 
the royal prefence . 1 Philip received them with [ he 
great dignity, and anfwored with precilion and ^ “ 
elegance the arguments refpe&ively ufed by the 
fevcral fpeakers, particularly thofe of iEfchines. 

^ NotwithfUndirjg the paflion of the Athenians for dramatic en* 
tertainments, and their confiiiaation for the chara&er of players be- 
yond that of any other nation, they were indecently fevere againfi their 
nrgligwtv ^ and faults on the theatre; as Appears from various paf* / 
f^e » of the yy}h U1 oution* of Demoftlienea and iEfdwn^. 

I 2 
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The 1 cdftfufed hints of Demofthenes he paffed ovei* 
with merited neglect ; thus proving to the world, 
that the man who had ever arraigned him with raoft 
feverity in the tumultuous affemblies of Greece, 
h hd not dared to fay any thing in his prefence 
yffyich deferved the fmalleft notice or reply. The 
ambaffadors were then invited to an entertainment, 
where Demofthenes is faid to have behaved wilh 
great weaknefs, and where Philip difplayed fuch 
powers of merriment and ieflivity , as eclipfed his 
talents for negociation and war. The ambaffadors 
Were perfuaded of his candour and fmcerity, and 
difmiffed with a letter to the people of Athens, 
alluring them that his intentions were truly pacific, 
and that as foon as they contented to an alliance 
withjbim, he would freely indulge thofe fentiments 
ot affection and refpect which he had ever enter- 
tained for their republic. 

The mortification which Demofthenes had re- 
ceived, made him at firft vent his chagrin by con- 
demning the conduct; of his colleagues ; but when 
he reflected, that affair reprefentation of fa&s 
would greatly depreciate his character at Athens, 
policy prevailed over refentnicni. He began 
privately to tamper with his companions on the 
road, freely rallied the conrufioQ into which he 
had been betrayed, extolled the ready genius and 
memory of JEfchines j and endeavoured, by pro- 
files and flattery, to ingratiate •himfelf with thofe 
whqm his recent behaviour had juftly provoked 
and difgufted. In a converfation at Liuriffa in 
Theffaly, he acknowledged the mafterly reafon- 
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ing of the King of Macedon. The ambaffador? c hap. 
all joined in the praifes of this extraordinary man* , 

iEfchines admired the ftrength and perfpicuity 
with which he had anfwered their refpc&ive dif- 
courfes j and Ctcfiphon cried out in tranfport, 
that, in the courfe of a long life, he had never 
beheld a man of fuch a polite and engaging de- 
portment. Demofthenes then artfully laid, (t he 
apprehended they would not venture to make fuch 
reprefentations to the Athenian affembly ; that their 
honour and fafety required them to be confident in 
their reports to which they all affented ; and 
iEichines acknowledges, that he was prevailed on 
by the intreaties of his rival to promife, that he 
would give a favourable and falfe account of the 
behaviour of Dem®fthcnes, and affure the people of 
Athens, that he had fpoken with dignity and firmnefs 
on the affair of Amphipolis, 

According to the forms of the republic, the am- Tl>ev «- 
baffadors firlt reported the fuccefs of their ne- 
gociation, and delivered the letter of Philip, to turn u the 
the fenate of the Five Hundred. They explained, fcnate ' 
in order, what each had faid in prefence of the 
King ; when Demofthenes, riling up the laft, 
affirmed with his ufual oath of afi'everation ,4 , 

44 that the .ambafladors had not fpoken in the 
fenate as they did before Philip ; that they had 
fpoken much better in Macedon he then moved, 
that they lhould be honoured with a crown of 

. * 

« indecently explained u by Jove, w fince the exprclDon 

h elliptical, and includes a fhort prayer, tuxopou toy Aw ptffcv r % 

« my affcrtioiufr true, may Jon thus proud roe*’ 1 

J 3 facred 
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CHAP, facred olive and invited next day to an enter .ain- 
V xxxv ' , ment in the Prytanasum ,T . 

The fame The day following, they made their report to 
tn P t°T d tbe affenibl y <he people ; when the ambafladors, 
aflcmbly- finding the fubject not difagreeable to their hearers, 
expatiated on the politencls, condefcenfion, elo- 
quence, and abilities of the prince, with whom their 
republic was ready not only to nogociate a peace, 
Extraordi- but to contrail an alliance. Having allowed them 
nary beha- t 0 exhaufl. this fertile fubjoft, Demoflhenes at 
XJcmocf length arofe, and, after thofe contortions of body 
thouL-s. which, if we believe his adverfary, were familiar to 
him, declared, that he was equally furprifed at 
thofe who. in a deliberation of luch importance, 
could talk of fuch trifles, and at thofe who could 
endure to hear them, “ The pegociation may be 
briefly reported. Heie is the decree by which 
we arc commiflioned. We have executed this 
commiffion. Here is Philip's anfwer (pointing to 
the letter.) You have only to examine its con- 
tents.” A confufed murmur arofe in the aflcm- 
bly, fome applauding the ftrength and precifiou 
of the fpeech, others condemning the afperity of 
the fpeikcr. As foon as he <;ould be heard, I)c- 
mofthenes thus proceeded t “ You fhall lee how 
I will lop oif thofe fuperfluous matters. iEfchincs 
praifes the memory and eloquence of Philip, in 
which, however, I find nothing extraordinary, 
lince any other man, placed in the fame avautage- 

See the dilcourfe of 'Lyfias on an accufation for catting down a 
( k nfecrated olive. 

5; iEfchin. (It falfa Lcgatioiae. 


ou$ 
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ous circuinftances of rank and fortune, would be chap. 

XXXV 

equally attended to and admired. Ctefiphon . . 
praifes the gracefulnefs and dignity of his perfon ; 
my colleague Aridodemus does not yield to him 
in thefe particulars. Others admire his mirth and 
gaiety at table, yet in fuch qualities Philocrates ex- 
cels him *\ But this is unfeafoiuble. I fhall there- 
fore draw up a decree for convening an extraor- 
dinary afienibly, to deliberate on the peace and the 
alliance V* 

The decree was propofed on the eight of March, PUip 
and the afl'cmbly was fixed for the feventeenth of 
the lame month. In the interval, arrived, a; am- toAtW.,, 
balfadors from Philip, Antipater, the molt re- 
fpccted of Ills mini! 1 ts j Parmenio, the bra veil of 
his generals ; and Kurylochus, who united, almolt 
in an equal degree, the praife of eloquence and 
valour. Parntenio had been employed in the fiege 
of Hal us, a place filled with malcontents from 
Theflaly, who dill refided the Macedonian power 
in that country. 'That he might have leifure to 
join his colleagues, Parincnio ordered the fiege to 
be converted into a blockade $ and the merit of 
three fuch antbafib^ors fufficiently announced the 
important purpofes which Philip wilhed to effect by 
the prefent ncgociation. They were received with 
great didin&ion by the fenate, and (what feems 
extraordinary) lodged in the houfe of Demodhenes, 

s’ Even by Dcmofthetv’s’s teflimony, it required the combination 
of feveral Athenian choral rs to match the various excellencies oti 
Philip. 

« jEfchin.4e falfaLcgatiouc. 

. I 4 
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C K A p. who was careful to adorn their feats in th£ theatre, 
and to diflinguilh them by every other mark of 
honour Having been introduced, on the ap- 
pointed day, into the affemWy, they declared the 
objeft of their cotnmiffiou ; to conclude in the 
name of their mailer a peace and alliance with the 
people of Athens. Demofthcnes, in an ejaboian- 
fpeech, urged the expediency of liftening to their 
demands j but without negle&ing the interell of 
the Athenian allies. iCfchinos delivered the fame 
opinion, and feveroly reproached Fbilocrates, who 
urged the neceflity of precipitating the treaty. I he 
who cor- two firft days were fpent in debate ; but on the 
chweT*" ^ ie influence ol Philncrutes prevailed, dm il> , 

if we believe Demofthenes. through the unexpected 
acccflion of /Efghines to lliat party. He, who had 
hitherto been a ftrenucus defender of the interell of 
rorfobleptes, dot lared that he had now altered his 
opinion, "i hat peace was necdlary for Atheiv, 
and ought not to be retarded by the flow delihua- 
tions of other powers. That the circumftance^ ol 
the republic were changed ; and that, in their actual 
fitu'tion, it was an idle vanity to attend to thoft* 
who fluttered them with pompous panegyrics of the 
magnanimity of their ancclfors ; fince the woaknefs 
of Athens was no longer called on undertake the 
protection of every Hate that could not defend its* 
J owncaufe". 

During t&fc Demofthenes had formerly fufpeClcd the treachery 

of iEfchines ; but this fpeech fully convinced' him, 

* 

** iEfchin. in CteHphont. ** DemofUien. ddalfa Legations. 

that 
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that if his adverfary had not before fold himfelf to C II A p. 
Philip, ho had then been , tampered with, and , xxxv - . 
gained by the Macedonian ambaffadors. But De- continues 
mofthenes, and the affembly in general, law the tom ^ 
needfity ot immediately ratifying the peace with h Thrace, 
that prince, who had actually taken the field in 
Tbraqfo along the coall of which the Athenians 
Hill po defied Scrriura, Dorifcus, and feveral other 
tributary cities. A decree was propofed for this 
ptirpoP.', and ambaffadors were named, who might, 
with all convenient fpecd, repair to Philip, in order 
mutually to give and receive the oaths and ratifi- 
cations of the treaty juft concluded at Athens. 

The ambaffadors were Eubulus, iEfehines, Ctefi- 
phori, Democrates, and Cleon; the principal of 
whom, being entirely devoted to the Macedonian 
inlerell, contrived various pretences to delay tht ir 
departure. In this interval, K.crfobleptes met with 
the unhappy fate of which we have already taken 
notice ; and Philip, encouraged by the fuccofs of 
Ills intrigues, ventured to attack the cities of Ser- 
rium and Doril'cus, which readily fubmitted to his 
arms 6 ’. Upon intelligence of the latter event, the 
Athenians difpatejtcd Euclides to inform the King 
of Macedon, that the places vs hich he had taken 
belonged t# Athens ; to which he coldly Replied, 
that he had not been fo inftru&ed by his ambaffa- 
dors, nor was there any mention of thofe cities fci 
the treaty recently figned, but not yet ratified, be- 
tween the two powers. 

iEfchines and his colleagues ftill delayed to fet Third em* 
out, although the conduct of Philip continually p^ t0 

** Dcmofthen. Orat. v* in Philipp* 
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CHAP, urged the necefiity of haliening their departure. 
They were finally ordered to be gone, in confe- 
quence of a decree propofed by- Demolthenes 6! , 
who was unable to prevail on the Athenians, till it 
was: too late, to pay due regard to the intereft of 
Kerfoblcptes. In twenty-five days the Athenian 
miftifters arrived at Pella, a journey which they 
might have performed in fix ; and inftcad of di- 
re&ly proceeding to Philip, who was employed in 
reducing the cities on the Propontis, they patiently 
waited, above three weeks, the return of that mo- 
narch to his capital. During their refidence in 
Pella, they were joined by Demofthenes, who, at 
his own requeft, had been added to this commif- 
fion, under pretence of ranfoming fome Athenian 
captives, but in reality with a view to watch the 
conduct of his colleagues. Philip at length arrived : 
the ambafi'adors were called to an audience. 1 On 
this occafion they fpoke not as formerly, accord- 
ing to their reipective ages, but in an order, if 
we believe yElchines, firft eftablifhed by the im- 
prudence of Demofthenes ; whofe difeourfe, as re- 
prefented by his adverfary, muft have appeared 
highly ridiculous, even in an age when the decent 
formality of public tranfactions v£as little known or 
regarded. - t 

Speech of Anticipating his more experienced colleagues, 

Demdthe. he obferved, “ That they were unfortunately di- 
vided in their views and fentiments. That his own 
were ftrictfy conformable to thofe of Philip. From 
the beginning he had advifed a peace and alliance 


t J Dcmofih. de falfa Leeatioiic. 
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with Macedon. That he had procured all poffible c n A P. 
honours, for the ambafladors of that country during . 
their refidence in Athens, ,and had afterwards 
cfcorted their journey as far as Thebes. He knew 
that His good intentions had been mifprefented to 
Philip, on account of fome expreflions that had 
dropped from him in the Athenian aflembly. But 
if lie had denied the fuperior excellence of that 
prince in beauty, in drinking, and in debate 6 *, it 
was that he' believed fuch qualities to belong to 
a woman, a fpunge, and a hireling rhetorician and 
fophift, rather than to a warlike monarch, and 
mighty conqueror.” This extraordinary apology 
excited the derifion of the Macedonian courtiers, 
and made the Athenian ambafladors hold down 
their heads in confufion e ' 3 . 

iEfchines firlt recovered his compofure; and ofASfi-iu- 
modeftly addrefling Philip, obferved, “ That the nes * 
prefent was not a proper occafion for the Athenian 
minifters to praife or defend their own conduct. 

They had been deemed worthy of their com- 
million by the republic which employed them, and 
to which alone they were accountable Their 
a&ual bufmefs waaio receive Philip’s oath in ratifi- 
cation of the treaty already concluded oil the part 
of Athens. The ' military preparations carrying 
on in every part of Macedon could not but ex- 

* + See abovei p.119* 

c '> JEfchin. de falla Legatione. 

The fpeecli of iEfchines, as reported hy himfelf, is inimitably 
graceful and dignified. As-ycav bn A^nvaioi <sr*s 

tVc. Vid. p* %6l> & feqq. edit. Wolf. m 
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CHAP, cite t^eir fears for the unhappy Phocians, But he 
xxxv. iatreated Philip, that, if ho was determined to gratify 
the Thebans by making war on that unfortunate 
people, he would make at; lead: a proper diftin&ion 
between the innocent and the guilty. Thg facri- 
Jegious violators of the topple ought to be punilhed 
with due feverity \ the {rate itfelf muft be 1 pared ; 
liace the laws and inftitutions of Greece guard the 
fafety of every Amphittyonic city* Ail chin os then 
fpoke, in the fovereft terms, againft the injuft ice 
and cruelty of the Thebans, who, he ventured to 
propliefy, would repay the partiality of Philip with 
the fame falfehood and ingratitude with which they 
had been accuftomed to requite their former allies 
and benefactors.” * 

Philip’s The difeourfe of JEfchines, though it could not 
profound be expe&ed f o move the resolution of the Kang, was 
difimula- we p calculated to raife the credit of the fpeaker. 
When it ihould be reported in his own country. 
Philip confined himfelf to vague expreflions of 
friendship and refpect. The ambaffadors of Thebes 
Whre already at Pella, a circumflance which fur- 
nished him with a pretence for declining to make 
an .explicit declaration in favour of Phocis. But 
lido hinted his compaftionate concern for* the Pho- 
cians j and requefljed the Athenians to accompany 
him to Theffaly, that he might avail himfelf of 
their abilities and experience to fettle the affairs of 
that* country, which required his immediate pre- 
fence. Extraordinary as this demand was, the 
Athenians readily complied with it, notwithftanding 
the King, who hod ordered his army to march, was 

attended 
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attended in this expedition by the ambaffadors of c n a p. 
Thebes, who as well as the Athenians, were daily , 
entertained at his table, and whofe views were dia- 
metrically oppofite to the interefls * both of Phocis 
and of Athens 6r . 

The unhappy and dift rafted fituation of the TLe Pfl °- 
former republic promifed a fpeedy iffuc to the Sa- f^rfecTon 
cred War, which, for more than two years, had wnhhttie 
been feebly carried on between the Phocians on Either fid” 
one fide, and the Thebans and Locrians on the Olymp. 
other, by fuch petty incurfions and ravages, as in- 
dicated the inveterate rancour of combatants, who 
Itill retained the defire of hurting, after they had 
loft the power 6S . During the greater part of that 
time, the Athenians, amufed by their negociation 
with Philip, afforded no afiiftance to their unfor- 
tunate allies. The treafurcs of Delphi, immenfe 
as they were, at length began to fail. The Phoci- 
ans, thus abandoned and exhaufted, reflected with 
terror and remorfe on their pad conduct j and, in 
order to make attonement for their facrilegious vio- 
lations of the temple, inftituted a judicial enquiry 
againft Phaleucus, their general, and his accom- 
plices, in plundering the dedications to Apolld** 9 . 

Several were condemned to death ; PhalcucUs was ThcPW 
depofed; and the Phocians, having performed thefc clans con- 
fubftantial a&s of juftice, which tended to remove 
the odium that had long adhered to their caufe, fo- of the tem- 
licited with better hopes of fuccefs the affiftance of, P le ’ 
Sparta and Athens. , 

O Demofthen. de falfa begatione, “ Diodor. 1. acw. p. 454- 

*> Idem, 1. xvi. p-45?- 


But 
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CHAP. Byt the crafty Ar^hidamus, who had long di- 
> 30 ^ V *, re&ed the Spartan councils, confidered the diftrefs 
The Spar- ofthe Phocians as. a favoux'able opportunity to urge 
theVi'^e” c ^ m °f his own republic to the fupcrinten- 
intendence dence of the Delphic '’temple and aQually fent am- 
otjhe tan- baffadbfs into Theffaly, to confer with the King of 
1 M^cedon on that fubjed The Athenians paid 

more attention to the rcquefl of their allies, who, as 
an, inducement to excite their activity, offered to put 
thfem id poffeflron of the towns of Nictea, Alpenus, 
and Thronium, which commanded the ftraits of 
Phaleucus Thermopylae But this falutary plan, which might 
and hi* have retarded the fate of Greece, was defeated by 
rir* feize Phaleucus, who commanding eight thoufand rner- 
Nicm, cenarres, that acknowledged no authority but that 
of their general, eftablifhed his head-quarters at Ni- 
ca;a, and deipifed the menaces both of Phocis and of 
Athens. 

Infuth’i (.f Mortifying as this difappointment rnuft have been, 
thepik- ^ was followed by a difaiter in another quarter 
thcttmp'e f ar more afflicting. T'hc Phocians had fortified 
of Abajan ihe city of Abas, to defend their northern frontier 
Apoib. againfl the depredations of the Locrians. The 
'Thebans, reinforced by forrie <f|jxiliaries of Mace- 
don, marched againfl. that plaqe. The Phocians, 
with more courage than prudence, met ‘hem in 
the field ; but were defeated with great daughter, 
and purfued in their difordcred flight, through 
the furrounding territory. A parly of above five 
hundred took refuge' in th| temple of Abakan 


74 Demofthcti. & jEfchini ubi fupra. 
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Apollo, where they remained for feveral days, c H A A 
fleeping under the porticoes,' on beds of dried herbs, 
ftraw, and other combuhible materials. An acci- 
dental fire, that began in the night, Was communi- 
cated to the whole edifice, part of which* was con- 
fumed, while the unhappy Phocians were ftifled, or 
burnt to alhes 7 ‘. 

The Thebans failed not to reprefent this cala- TheThe- 
mity as a judgment of Heaven, againft the daring gate ^ 
impiety of wretches, who had ventured to take re- defolate 
fuge in the temple of a god whom their facrilege I>hoUk ‘ 
had long offended. They entreated Philip to aflift 
them in deftroying the remnant of the guilty race. 

This was the chief purpofe of their embaffy to 
that Prince whom the Athenians, as related above, 
entreated to fpare the nation, while he punilhed the 
criminals ; and the Lacedaemonians, regardlefs of 
the fate of Phocis, thought only of making good 
their ancient claim to the guardianfhip of the Del- 
phic temple. 

Philip treated the deputies of the three repub- pi.m, al- 
lies with apparent franknefs and cordiality, under tei . n P t " in 
. , r 11 it t , vamtocou 

the veil of which he knew fo well to uiiguife the nipt the 

interefts of his policy and ambition. He affured Theban 
the Thebans, that his arms fhould be employed to *' 
recover for them the towns of Orchomenus, Co- 
ronsea, and Tilphufium, which, ever ready to 
rebel againft, a tyrannical capital, had readily re- 
volted to the Phocians during their invafion of 
Bacotia. The Phocians, he faid, had rendered 


’’ Diodorus, 


themfelvec 
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' ■ lavhhedrfn , ''!Vaiffi/ ; <! < Money was 

at/ length tendered with* a :profufe liberality ; but, 

' ', tb^ugh'jno man ever poffeffed more addrefs than 
;.: y Philip in ^rendering his bribes acceptable, the The- 
ban depones. remained honeft and uheorrupted, 

. t \ firmly maintaining to the "end their/ paiadatifin and 
^^.■jthelrthononrl \,Philoh/:the chief .efi^^baffy", 

> ;^nfwered iorhis' colleagues : • ' per- 

| fuadted/df /ybttr iriendlhip fpfcHay ^independent of 
• f-your -a prfdentsU " Rsfrne yout - ,grfie»3^rfor our, 

' chantry* ’ on which - it . will be - ; mor^profiiably be- 
ftovvedy fince /Thebes, . 
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Thebans wifhed to deftroy, difcovered neither in- CHAP, 
tegrity nor fpirit. All of them, but Demofthenes xxxv ‘ 
himfelf, accepted the prefents of the King of Ma- 
cedon, who found little difficulty in perfuading 
men, thus prepoffeffed in his favour, that he pitied 
the Phocians ; that he refpe&ed Athens j that he 
detefted the infolence of Thebes ; and that, ihould 
he ever proceed to the ftraits of Thermopylae, his 
expedition would be more dangerous to that Hate 
than to its enemies. At prefent however he ob-, 
ferved, that he had private reafons for managing 
the friendfhip of a people who fet no bounds to 
their refentment. From fuch motives he had 
hitherto declined ratifying the peace with Athens ; 
but this meafure he would no longer defer. He 
only entreated, that to fave appearances with the 
Theban^, the name of the Phocians might be 
omitted in the treaty. This arduous work was at 
length brought to a conclufion ; and for the more 
fecrecy, tranfafled in a place which Demofthenes 
calls a tavern, adjoining to the temple of Pollux, 
in the neighbourhood of Pherm. The Athenian 
ambaffadors took leave, affe£Hng to be perfuaded 
(perhaps perfuaded ip reality) of the good inten- 
tions of the King of (Macedon. About the fame 
time the ambpffadoi^s of Sparta departed, but 
with far lefs fatisfa&ion. They either perceived, 
from the beginning, the artifices of the prince 
with wh<ttn they came to treat, or at leaft made 
fuch a report to Archidamus, as convinced him 
that Ins republic had not any advantage to expeft 
from the preponderance of the Macedonian in- 
Vol. iv. k tereft. 
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difcourfe, fet forth the advantages refulting from chap. 
his fuccefeful erUbafly, in which ho had perfudded xxxv ‘ 
Philip to embrace precifely* thofe meafures which 
the intereft of Athens required. 1 ^That, now, the 
people had peace inftead of warrant! thaff without 
haraffing themfelves by ' military expeditions, they 
had only to remain quietly at home, erijoyfog the 
amufements of the city, and 'in a few days they 
would learn that Philip had palled Thermopylae, to 
take vengeance, not on ’he Phocians, but on the 
Thebans, who had been' the real authors of the 
war, and who, having entertained a defign of feiz- t 
ing the temple, were not the lefs culpable (as had 
been pioved to Philip) becaufe they had failed in 
this impious purpuie. That the Boeotian allies of 
Thefpiai and Platea, whofe hatred to Thebes Was 
as inveterate as their attachment to Athens was 
fincere, would be reftored to their priftine ftrefigfh 
and Iplendour. That the Theb;ins, not the Pho- 
cians, would beS,CompeIled to pay the fine impofed 
by the Ampju&yonic council, and to repair the 
fatal effects of facrilege and profanation. Thar 
the magistrates of Thebes fprefaw the hofHHty of 
Philip, and nyell kn#r by whom it had been ox- 
cited. “ They havf therefore,” faid ASfchines, 

«« devoted pm to d.eftm£tion, aiyi .a&ually fet a. 
price upon my head. The people of Euboea are 
equally alarmed* by our accommodation with Phi- 
lip, npt dpubdng that their Uj&hd will- b^ reftored 
to us as- an equivalent Jor Amphipolis., Nor are 
thefe the only advantages of the treaty : another 
point of ftill higher importance, a point of the 

k % moft 
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CHAP, molt intimate concern to the public, has been le- 
' Xxxv, ' cwe ^ Rut of this I /hall fpeak at another time, 
fince at prefent I perceive the envy and malignity 
of certain perfons ready to break forth.” The 
advantage hinted’ at, with fudh figiiificant obfcu- 
ntyi Vas the recovery of Oropus, a conliderable 
chy on the t Athenian frontier which had been long 
fubje& to Thebes. 

£$»■ This fpecious harangue, fo flattering to the in- 
Demoithe- doleftce and vain hopes mf the multitude, was re- 
caved with general approbation, notwithftanding 
*h e oppofition of Demofthenes, who declared that 
league*, he knew nothing of all thofe great advantages pro- 
mifed by his colleague ; and that he did not exped 
them, iEfchines and Philocrates heard him with 
the fuparcilious contempt of men in pofleffion of a 
fecret with which he was unacquainted. But when 
endeavoured to continue his difcourfe, and to 
expofe their artifice and infincerity, all was cla- 
mour, indignation, and infult. iEfchmes bade 
him remember, not to claim any lhare of the re- 
wards due to the important fervices of his colleagues. 
Philocrates, with an air of pleafantry, faid, it was 
no wonder that the hopes of Demofthenes were 
lefe fanguine than his own, fc fince he drinks wa- 
ter; I wine.” This infipid (jeft was received with 
loud burfts of laughter and applaufe, which pre- 
vented the 'affembly from attending to the fpirited 
remonftrances 6f Demofthenes/ A motion was 
made, and agreed to, for thanking Philip for Kis 
equitable and friendly intentions, as welfas for ra- 
tifying a perpetual peace and alliance between 

Athens 
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Athens and Macedon. In the fame decree it was CHAP, 
determined that the phocians fliould fubrait to the . xxxv ' . 
Ampbi&yonic council, under pain of incurring the 
difpleafure of the republic 1\ 

Thefe articles, together with the fecret motives Thefuc- 
which produced them, were, by the emiffaries of 
Philip, immediately communicated to the Pho- artifices 
cian ambaffadors then refiding at Athens $ who, 
tranfported with joy at the profpeft of averting., the deceive* 
•calamities which long threatened their country, * e pfao * 
loft no time in tranfmiting the agreeable intflli- baffatos 
gence to their fellow-citizens, They concluded, Atlle »» s 
with a high degree of probability, that, however 
Philip might deceive the, Phocians, the minifies of 
Ahens could never be fo bold as publicly to deceive 
the Athenians ; and that, therefore, they ^puld no 
longer entertain any reafonable doubt of the favour- 
able difpofitipn of the King of Macedon. This which 
belief was fo firmly eftablilhed, that when Archi- 
damns marched into Pliocis at the head of an rejea the 
army in order to defend the temple againft Philip, 
the Phocians rejected his alliftance, obferving, that 
they feared for Sparta much more than fpr them- 
lelves; upon which the Lacedaemonians returned 
into Peloponnefus ”, , 

Philip was now prepared for, executing Jus grand Philip ne- 
enterprise. Halps, long bef|eged, had fubmitted 
to the united arms of Parttifpiq anyd .,,his , own, kuaw th^ 
Frelh troops $ad arrived... from ftlacedon.; Yhe «®° nof 
Athenians .were appeal j theXac^«m»bflNs had m *' 

* Demofthen-defalfa Legatio^ ,u * w JWd. ‘ 4 
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C A A P. retired ; the Phocians were impofed on ; the 
, XXXV. TheflaKans, Thebans and Locrians, were read, 
to follow 1 his ftandard. One obftacle only re- 
mained,^ and thstteafyAo bo furmounted. Fhaleu- 
«fus, who commanded dight thoufand mercenaries, 
kept poflelifon of Nicsea. But a man who 
fmd dsetrayed the Inter^fe of 'hig own republic, 
amid not be very obftinatt? in defending the caufe 
tdf Oreece, Philip entered into a negotiation with 
him, in order to get pofleffion of Nicsta '% with- 
out which it Would have been impoffible to pals 
foe Thermopyl© 5 and while this tranfadion was 
going forward* 'wrote repeated letters to the Athe- 
nians, full of cordiality and affedion. 

Philip He fofpeded the dangerous capricioufnefs of a 
— people, whofc fecurity might yet be alarmed ; and 
a°e%!> 3 in whofe oppofition might ftill prove fatal to his de- 
obfeurityj hgns, Ihould they either march forth to the itraits, 
, o/command their admiral Proxenus* who Was Ra- 
tioned in the Opuatian gulpb, between Tocris and 
Bubcca, to- intercept the Macedonian coftvriys ; for, 
f the frontiers .both of Phocis and Thelfaly having 
long lain vvafte in cnnfoquence of the facred war. 
.‘Philip received his pfoviiions chfefly by fca. The 
of fridnaihip, contained in the 
%ni , bld:tk i e ? not oniyke[)t the Athenians from lif- 
llsmg?to.the reitmnflrances ofD&ndlthenes, but pre- 
, vailedi^. ti&jh (& fond fioithwairithatorator, together 
‘with whofo^dviee 

ifcttd .afliftarice’W^ affe&ed to dWitfe in fotrlfee- the 
myi^k fin War 4 n#*. 

Diotkar, I* p. 455* 
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mofthenes faw through the artifice of his enemies, CHAP, 
for withdrawing him, ’at this important crifis, from 3t '* XV> , 
his duty in the afiembly $ he therefore abfolutely 
refufed the cotnmifiion. iEfchines, on pretence 
oi ficknefs, ftaid at home to watch and caumera& 
the mcafures Of his rival. The other ambaflhdors 
departed, in compliance with the requeft of Philip, 
and the orders of their republic, and in hopes of 
feeing a treaty fulfilled, which, they had been 
laught to believe, would be attended with confe- 
quences equally advantageous and honourable 77 . 

While the ambafiadors travelled through Eu- Difafleuof 
boea, in their way to join the King of Macedbn, Ruieucu, 
they learned, to their utter aftoniihment, the won- 
derful events that liad been tranfa&ed. Phaleu- 
cus had been perfuaded to evacuate Nic^p. He 
retired towards Peloponnefus, and embarked at 
Corinth, with, a view to fail to Italy, where he 
expe&ed to form an eftablifhment. But the ca- 
pricious and ungovernable temper of His followers 
compelled him to make a defeent on the coafl of 
Elis. After this they re-embarked, and failed to 
Crete, where > their inv^fion proved fatal to their 
general. Having* returned to the Peloponnefus, 
they were defeated Hy the Elians and Arcadians, 

The greater part of thofewho furvived the battle 4 
fell into the hands of the enemy, by whom they 
Were Ihot with arrows or precipitated fyom rocl$s. 

A feeble remnant efcaped Vb tfiek fhips, btkt 
perifhed foon afterwards in, mi btfurre&iqb which 
♦ 

« Deraofthea. de feHfc Legations. 
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CHAP, they had excited, or fomented, In the ifle of Sicily. 
. XXXV. The deftru&ion of this numerous body of men is 
afcribed by ancient hiftorians 74 to the divine venge- 
ance which purfued their facrilege and impiety. It 
is aftonifhmg that thofe fuperftitious writers did not 
r^fieft on the fwifter and more terrible definition 
that overtook the whole Phocian nation, by whom 
the wickednefs of Phaleucus and his Followers had 
been fo recently condemned j and by whom, had 
not power been wanting, it would have been pu- 
nched with an exemplary rigour. 

Cruel de- Philip having paffed the flraits of Thermopylae, 

Am °hi c thC was rece ^ ve{ i by the Phocians as their deliverer, 
tyoiw He had promifed to plead their caufe before the 

affunft Amphityonic council, to the decisions of which 

as> that credulous people confented to fubmit, well 
knowing that a prince who entered Greece at the 
head of a numerous army might eafily controul the 
refolutions of the Amphictyons, and fondly believ- 
ing that prince to be their friend. The deputies of 
Athens had not yet arrived ; thofe of the fouthem 
republics had not even been fumiftoned. The 
Locrians, Thebans, and Theffalians, alone com- 
pofed the aflembly that was .to decide the fate of 
Phocis ; a country which they had perfecuted with 
relentlefs hoftility in a war of ten years. The 
fentence was fuch as might be expe&ed from the 
cruel refentment of the judges. It was decreed 
that the Phocians fhould be excluded from the 
general Confederacy of Greece, and for ever de- 
prived of the right to fend representatives' to the 

"t Diodorus, L xvi. e. xx. gives this as the general opinion. 

council 
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council of Amphi&yops .* that their arms and horfes chap. 
ihould be fold for the benefit ot Apollo j that they . XXXV * . 
ihould be allowed to keep poffdlion of their lands, 
but compelled to pay annually from their produce 
the value of fixty thoufand talents, till they had 
completely indemnified the temple ; that their 
cities Ihould be difmanfled, and reduced to diftinffc 
villages, containing no more than fixty houfes 
each, at the difiance of a furlong from each other ; 

.and that the Corinthians, who had recently given 
them fome afliftance, Ihould therefore be deprived 
of the prefidency at the Pythian games $ which im- 
portant prerogative, together with the fuperintehd- 
ence of the temple of Delphi, as well as the right 
of fuffrage in the Amphidtyonic council, loft by 
the Phocians, fhould thenceforth be transferred to 
the King of Macedon. It was decreed that the 
Amphi£tyons*having made effectual thefe regulations, 

Ihould next proceed to procure all due rfepairs 
and expiations to the temple, and Ihould exert 
their wifdom and their power to eftabliih, on a 
folid foundation, the tranquillity and happinefs of 
Greece 7 *. 

This extraordinary decree, when communicated which ;* 
tp the Phocians, Miled that miferable people with 
fuch terror and difmay, as rendered them totally b y °thc 
incapable of a&ing with vigour or with union. *? aced< * 
They took not any common meafures for repellmg oiymp. 
the invaders a few cities only, more during than £***• t 
the reft, endeavoured, with unequal ftrength, to 
defend their walls, tfieir temples, and the revered 
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c n a E, rorabs of their anceflors. Their feeble refiilance 
XXXV 

‘j was food overcome ; all oppofition ceafed, and the 
Macedonians proceeded to execute the trill of the 
Amphilftyonic council with inflexible cruelty, and 
with fuch undifturbed order and filence as feemed 
more dreadful than, the tumultuary ravages of the 
tierce# war* Without dropping a tear, or heaving 
a figh, fmee the fmallefl: mark of regret was con- 
firmed ' into an obftiuacy of guilt, the wretched 
Phpcians beheld the deftrufltiou of their ancient 
monuments and trophies, their proud 'walls levelled 
with^ the ground, the fertile banks of the divine 
CephilfUs covered with ruin and" dHolation, "and 
the venerable cities of Daulis, Penopeus, Lihca, 
and Hyampolis, which had flourifhed above nine 
centuries in fplendour and profperity, and which 
will ever flourilh in the fong of Homer, fo totally 
burned or demolifhed as feaveely to leave a veftige 
of tl ^r exiftencc ,0 . After this terrible havoc of 
whatever they poffefled moil valuable and re- 
fpetted, the inhabitants were driven like herds of 
cattle to the fetdements allotted* for them, and 
Compelled to cultivate their paternal fields for the 
benefit of mercilefs aifd unthankful mafters. At the 
diftance of three years, travellers, trim paffed 
through Phocis to vifit the ttouple of Pelphi, 
melted with compaflion, or fhuddered; With horror, 
at the fight of fuch piteous and Unexampled de- 
vaftatsbn. T$ey turned their relutott eyes from 
rhe-lhattered ruins t#a “country and a people once 

fo illuftriOUt j the youth, and mm of full age, 

? ' 1 * , 1 7 

*' Fartfimus ha Pkodr. & Diodonw, 1. jcvL C.JiJg, #feqq. 
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had either perifhed in the war, or been dragged chap. 
into captivity ; the populous cities were no more j , Xxxv ‘ , 
and the villages were thinly inhabited by women, 
children and wretched old men, whofe filent but 
emphatic exprcfilons of deep-rooted mifery ex- 
ceeded all power of word 1 , to deferibe 8 ’. 

The unexpected news of rhefe melancholy events The new , 
reached Athens in live days. The people were of thcfe 
then aifembled in tM? Pirasus to examine the ftatc ^^ r<> 
of their harbours and flapping. The dreadful in- eonikma- 
telligence filled them with conflernation. They 
imagined that they already beheld the deftructii e 
armies of Macedon and Thdfaly, excited by the 
inveterate hoilility of Thebes, pouring in upon 
their northern frontier, and overwhelming the 
whole countr) v ith havoc and defolation. A de- 
cree immediately pafled, at the morion of Callif- 
tlienes, which marked tile utmbfl. danger and dif- 
may. ft was rcfolved, “ that the Athenian 1 ?, who 
ufually refuied in the country, fliould be fuinmonrd 
to the defence of the city ; that thofe, within thr 
dillance of twelve miles round, fliould, along with 
their perfons, trunfport their moft valuable effe&s 
into the City or the Pirseus ; that thofe, at a greater 
diftatvee, fliould r^fpeCtively convey themfelves and 
their property to the ncarefl fortrefles, particularly 
Elcufls, Phylc, Apliidtta, Sunium, the principal 
places of ftrength V the Attic territory 8 V* , 

This decree faetfs, that terror tVas the firll Philip 
movement of the Athenians j but vengeance was 

41 Demofthen k JEftWn, de Alfa Legat. & de Conn. 
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chap, the fecond. Reluctantly cooped up within their 
XXXV- walls they called aloud for arms : levies were pre- 
m a ftyie pared for the relief of Phocis j and their admiral 
ttry dif- Proxenus, who had lately returned from the neigh- 
from what bouring coail, was ordered again to direft his courfe 
he had towards that Country. The King of Macedon was 

ufcdT^ du|y attentive to thofe tranfaCb'ons, of which he had 
been regularly informed by his emiffaries. He 
therefore wrote a letter to the Athenians, in that 
ftyie of fuperiority which the fuccefs of his policy 
and of, his arms juftly entitled him to affume. 
After acquainting them with his treatment of the 
Phocians, he mentions his being informed of their 
preparations for fupporting that impious people, 
who were not |pcluded in the treaty of peace re. 
cently ligned and ratified between Athens and 
Macedon. He exhorts them to lay afide this un- 
warrantable defigh, which could have no other 
effe£ 1;ban to Ihcw the iniquity and extravagance 
of their conduct, in arming againft a Prince, with 
whom they had fo lately concluded an alliance, 

“ But if you perfift, know that we are prepared 
for Repelling your hoftilitics with vigour.” 

The Atiie- This mortifying letter was received at the lame 
adecrtlf" 8 t * ine Athenian ambaffad<prs returned from 

ferret Euboea, and brought fuch accounts of the deftruc- 
ceiving the tiotictf the Phocians, that it appeared icircely pof- 
SSSfc W>k* to afford them any relief. All that remained, 
was to lave, from the cruel’ vengeance of rifor 
enemies, the miferable wreck of that unfortu- 
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nate community. The Athenians paffed a de- 
cree for receiving the fugitives with kindnefs, and 
for providing them with fettlements in Attica, or 
in the foreign dependencies of the republic ; a re- 
folution wh^ch, though it was founded on the 
moft evident duties of gratitude and humanity to- 
wards ancient and faithful allies, gave great offence 
to the inexorable wrath of the Theffalians and 
Thebans 8I . 


c 11 a i». 
xxxv. 


Amidft thefe tranfa&ions, the Macedonian parti- Philip 
fans, and efpecially iE (chines and Philocrates, protedhthe 
whofe vain affurances had been attended with fuch ^nftTh- 
fatal effeds, had juft caufe to dread the refent- inhuman 
meni of their country. The former, who had been oftheiT* 
the principal agent in this difgraccful fccne of in- Orecuu 
trigue and dclufion, no longer affb&ed ficknefs ; ioe,: 
he forgot the threatenings denounced again l him 
by Thebes; he difregarded the Athenian decree, 
prohibiting any citizen to flir from the walls ; and 
having waited for, and beheld the* deftru&ion of 
the Phocians with as much indifference, if we may 
believe his adverfary, as he would have feen the 
conclufion of any ordinary affair, which concerned 
merely his pecuniary intereft, he repaired to Philip 
to receive the ^vagee of his iniquity. JEfchines 
accounts for his journey at this time by a more 
honourable but left probable caufe, the defire of 
faving the feeble and unhappy remnant of the Pho- 
cian nation, who were perfecuted to extremity by 


** Demofihen. Sc AJfchin. de falfa Legit. fe£t, to. 

t the 
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c H A P.*thf* barbarous vengeance of theiir Grecian, foes, 
xxxv, an j p ro te€lcd, at the interccffion. of the Athenian 
orator, by the clemency or compaffion of the Mace- 
donians. There is ’reafon to believe that iEfchines, 
in order to gain merit Willi his* countrymen, whofe 
rViMtment he hhd fo highly provoked, oppofed an 
inhtihfaii refutation of precipitating front rocks all 
thofjj of the Phpciaes who had attained the age of 
pubdrty. But the King of Macedon, whofe cht- 
rafter was not naturally flagitious, or cruel without 
neceffity, muff, of his own "accord, have been in- 
clined fo avert fuch an atrocious and bloody len- 
tencC, which would have ruined his fame, without 
promoting his intcreft. 

«idfhe This conclusion appears the more probable, 
jf'awft'the ** tlce » we are aflfured, that, upon the fan^p principle, 
cfudty of but with far lefs fucaefs, he affirmed the protection 
Thebe*. 0 f the oppreffed Boeotians. Orchomenus, Coro- 
nas,!, riyampolis, with other cities of lefs note in 
Bacoria, were, in conference erf' the ruin of their 
Phodan allies, again fubjected to the dominion of 
Thebes ; a republic, always haughty and unrelent- 
ing, iVhofe magiftrates on this odcafion prepared to 
treat the labels with more than ufifal feverity. 
Philip efpoufod the ‘ caufe of ) thtf injured with 
a gwierbus ardour, extremely difaprefcahle to 
the Tliebans, His 'humanity, yeht&jher real or 
defied, was loudly extolled^ by his partifans m 
moil republics of Gr^^p. % reetbunded, however, 
mare to h$ own giJry, than v to. die benefit of the 
aflKOer^cwarians ; who, being expelled from their 

t x own 
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own country by the intolerable opprelHon of The- c 11 \ p. 
ban tyranny, fought refuge in the comp iflionate . xx ^ v ' . 
bofotn, of Athens 8 ». 

Having finifhed the facred war in a manner fo Man-dan 
favourable to jhis own interell and ambition, Philip 
convened the members of the Amphi&yonic coun- Ampim* 
ci}, to the number of two hundred, and aflifled in 
the hymns, prayers, and facrifiees, offered to Apollo, the Hd- 
in acknowledgement of his divine prote&ion of their o|y m b p ody ' 
councils and arms. The name of the pious King cvui. 3. 
of Maccdon, who had been the principal inftru- A,c ‘ 54<i * 
ment of their fuccefs, refounded in the facred 
Pecans fung In honour of the God. The* Am- 
pbi&yons ratified all the tranfa&ions, of that prince, 
erefted his ftatue in th temple of Delphi, and 
acknowledged, by a fotemn decree, ihe kmgdom 
of Maccdon as the principal member of the Hel- 
lenic body Philip at the fame tune appointed 
deputies to prefide at the P) thian game.,, the cele- 
bration pf which was nearly approaching, and to 
which moil of the Grecian ftates bid already font 
their reprefentatives. The Athenians, flung with 
indignation and regret, abstained from this i’eftival 
An embafly was therefore difpatVhed to them in 
the name of the Amphi&yons, requiring their 
concurrence With meufures recently embraced by 
the general council of Greece ; and rempnffrating 
againfl fheir difplcafure at the aggraodifement of a 
prince with whom thpy had fo lately contracted ap 
alliance. ** 

14 Dfcmofthen. Sc JBfcfcWde falfa Legat* £e<ffc. go* 

8S Diodor, 1 . xvi* p. 60. 

The 
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CHAP. The deliberations of the Athenian affembly, on 
XXXV. this occafion, Ihewed the full extent of their own 
Even the folly, and evinced the confummate policy of Philip. 
jutmit'iJus They acknowledged, with dejection and anguilh, 
preteniion. that they had neglected the many opportunities 
priefented them by the favour of Heaven, for re- 
prieving the ambition of their rival : that the time 
of a&ing with vigour and boldnefs was now no 
more; that the caufe of Greece was an empty 
name, lince the Greeks furrendered their dignity 
to the King of Macedon ; and that it became their 
own republic to confult rather its fafety than its 
honour, and to maintain peace with a monarch 
againft whom they were by no means prepared to 
wage war. Even Demofthenes 86 recommended this 
refolution; left, fays he, we fhould offend thofe 
now affembled, who call themfelves the Amphic- 
tyons, and thus excite a general war againft our- 
fel/es. The Thebans, befide ancient caufes of 
quarrel with us, are incenfed at our harbouring 
their exiles ; the Locrians and Theffalians refent 
our protecting the Phocians; the Argives, the 
Meffenians and Megalopolitans, are difpleafed at 
our concurring with the views of Lacedaemon. If 
we refute the demands of Philip and the Amphic- 
tyons, they may affault us with the combined arms 
of all thofe ftates, which we are to L ally uuable to 
refift. One point, therefore, is neceffary, the con- 
tinuance of the prefent peace not that it is fo very 
excellent, or fo worthy of you j but, of what kind 
foever it may be, it were more fox’ the intereft of 

Demoftheo. dt Pace- 

your 
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your affairs, that it never had been concluded, than 
that now, when it is concluded, you fhould infringe 
it. This opinion was univerfaHy approved: Ma- 
cedon was acknowledged a member of the Grecian, 
confederacy; and Ifocrates, an Athenian of the 
higheft merit and reputation, addreffed a difcqurfe 
to Philip, in which he exhorted him to difdain in- 
glorious victories over his countrymen and, friends, 
to employ his authority to extinguifh for ever the 
animofities of Greece, and to direct the united efforts 
of that country, of which Macedon now formed a 
part, againft the wealth and effeminacy of Perfia, its 
ancient and natural enemy ?7 . * , * 

Whether thefe exhortations proceeded from the 
virtuous fimplicity which did not fufpeft, ,or from 
the infmuatinjg and artful policy which, though it 
fufpe£ted, hoped to avert, the hoffilc projects 0/ 
Macedon, the meafures of Philip were, doubtlefs, 
taken with too much care, and his plans founded 
too deep and firm, to be fhaken by the fpecious 
eloquence of a rhetorician. He had long meditated 
the invafion of Afia : the conqueft ol the Perfian 
empire was an object that might well tempt his am- 
bition ; but neither his own paffions, nor the argu- 
ments of other men, could haften, retard, or vary 
his undeviating prbgrefs in a fyftem which could 
only be coriipleted by confolidating his ancient, be- 
fore he attempted new cqnquefts. , • „ 

. ' * y\'», . ' 

, , ,, t y • ' , 

Ifocrat. Orat. Philipp. 

** See the life of Ifocrates, prefixed to wy tranflation of his worki- 
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von. iv. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 

Foundation of Philippopolis and Cabyla. — Philip’s 
^ t Expedition to Illyria.-*- Alexander receives the 
Perftan Ambajfadors. — Affairs of Greece. — De- 
mojihenes mmqfks the Deftgns of Philip’s Expe- 
ditions to the Peloponnefus — to Epirus-— to Thrace. 
— Diopeithes oppofes him with Vigour.— The 
Athenians re coper Euboea . — Siege of Perinthus. — 
t Philip's Better to the Athenians, — Expeditions of 
Chares— of Phocion —who retrieves the Athenian 
Affairs in Thrace, — Philip* s Scythian Expedi- 
tion. — * The Incendiary Antiphon. — Philip's In- 
trigues embroil the Affairs of Greece. —— The third 
* Sacred War, — Philip General of the Amphic - 
tyonfi — Confederacy again/} that Prince. — He 
feizes Elafaa. — Battle of Charonaa. —His Mo- 
deration in Vittory. — Demojlhenes's Oration in 
, Honour of the Slain. * 

% 

chap. intrigues, Philip had derived more im- 

xxxvi. s peutant 'advantages, than he could have gained 

by a long feries of, victories. T>e conqueft of 
eramte* Greeije ym bis objeft ; be had taken mtoy pre- 
SjJJ; |nunary meafuyes towards 4 $fieamg this .purpofe ; 
evia, 4.’ whitei^ conduct, do %„ J^q^exeiting the jealoufy 

of thqfe ^erce .rep^^, acquired their admhration 
and gratitude. Inileati of routing the dangerous 
referitment of tiates which v ,be was ambitious to 

fubdue. 
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fubdue, Philip difarmed the hoftility of Athens, CHAP, 
and threatened with the vengeance of combined i xx ^ VI ‘t 
Greece, the only republic that appeared forward 
to obftruct his defigns. It feemed high time, 
therefore, to withdraw his army j* to fet bounds, 
for the prefent, to his own triumphs $ nor to at- 
tempt, with danger, effecting by premature force, 
what might be ,fafely accotnplifhed by feafonable 
policy. Before evacuating Greece, he took care to 
place a ftrong garrifon in Nicsea, which might thence- 
forth fecure his free paffage through the ftraits of 
Thermopylae. Macedonian troops occupied the 
principal cities of Theflaly, and the ftrongeft pofts 
of Pbock. He conduced with him into Mace- 
don eleven thoufhnd Phocian captives ; an acquifi- 
tion which he regarded as not the leaft valuable 
fruits of his fuCcefs j and of which, on his re- 
turn home, he determined immediately to avail 
himfelf. * 

The warlike tribes of Thrace, though often fewufe 
vanquished, had never been thoroughly iubdued. Filippo- 
In order to bridle the dangerous fury of thofe c#byia S 
northern barbarians, Philip built two cities, Philip- 
popolis and Cabyla l , the firft at the leeftem ex- 
tremity of the pouhtly, on the confines of mount 
Rhodopg,' the fecond towards the eaft, at the foot 
of mount Haetnus', about, an * hundred and fifty 
miles diftanl from each Other, and almoft *eqtfally 
remote from the Macelohlam *apitaL‘ The Pho- 
cian captives, Mended" with a due proportion of 


\ 
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chap. Macedonian fubjects, well provided with arms fof 

•kxxvl defence, were f en t t 0 people and cultivate 

thofe new fettlements, whofe flourilhing conditions 

plants a f oon exceeded the expe&ation of their founder, 
colony m , t 

the ideof , At the lame time, Philip planted a colony m the die 
, of Thafos, which had formerly belonged to the 
v Athenians $ but that people haying already loll 
, pofleffion of the gold mines at Philippi, on the 
neighbouring coaft of Thrace, feemed now fo in- 
different about the poffeflion of Thafos, that their 
tranfports were employed in conveying the Mace- 
donians thither \ 

Hisexpe- , In fuch occupations, chiefly, Philip employed 
Illyria* 0 y ear peace, not neglecting to com- 

Oiyrnp. plete the ornaments of his capital ; for which pur- 
pofe he borrowed, as formerly, large furos of 
' 344 ' money from the richeft citizens of Greece. The 
year following, he made an expedition into Illyria, 
and, at the expence of that country,, extended his 
dominions from the lake Lychnidus to the Ionian 
lea. This diftriCt, about fixty miles in breadth, 

• was barbarous and uncultivated, but contained 
' valuable falt-mines, which had occafjoncd a bloody 
war between two neighbouring tribes. While Phi- 
lip was abfent in Illyria, an bmbaffy arrived from 
, Ochus, King of Perfia, who, alagmed by the mag- 
nificent reports, of the growing greatnels of Mace- 
don, jfent the .moll trufty of his minifters, that, un- 
der pretence of offering to Philip the friendffiip and 
alliance of the Great King, they might, examine 


a DemoilK* d«? UaJorfefo* 


■with 
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with their own eyes the flrength and refourccs of C II A P. 
a monarch, which were reprefented as fo formi- xxxvi, 
dable. 

In the abfence of his father, the young Alex- during 
antler did the honours of the court ; and it is laid, 
that, during an entertainment given to the Pcrfian ander re- 
amballadors, the prince, who had not yet reached p e ' r v f ^ n the 
his twelfth year, difeovered fuch manly and pre- ambafla- 
mature wifdom, as already announced the dawn dor£- 
of a very extraordinary character K Among other 
queftions, that could not have been expected from 
his age, he inquired into the nature of the Perfian 
government, and art of war ; the genius and dif- 
pofition of the reigning%>vereign ; the diftance of 
his capital from the coall, and the diiliculty of the 
intervening roads 4 . Such inquiries, whatever 
talents they announced in the young prince, feem 
to prove that the con quell of Peffia had been a 
frequent fubjefl: of converfation between Alexander 
and his inftruftors ; and that an unbounded am- 
bition had already taken poffeffion of his youthful 
mind. The amballadors heard him with aitonilh- 
ment, and exclaimed with that freedom which fo 


1 Plutarch (in Alexand.), expreffes himfelf ftronglv on this fuh- 
jedt : ** uVe fx .-vat (the anibafitiilors) tuv 

ihiXiTir*' irf* ot>it» iynsQcu Tpo; n> t« it aioo; ofjww xeu ptyx- 

” — Read it:yx>o^vx ia ^ an( l then the fentence may- 
tie literally explained : “ So the ambafladors wondered, and thought 
nothing of the famed abilities of Philip, compared with the fpirit 
and magnanimity of his Ion.” I recoiled! not having met with ftpya- 
Xo-TtgczyiMxrv’r) in the writers of the Socratic age ; out it is a good word 
to mark the charadter of a perfbn “ who bufies himfelf about great 
pbjedls.” 

4 Pluti in Alexand. 

«. 
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chap, wonderfully dilUnguffbes the public tranfa£Hons of 
XXSWl ancient, from thofe of modem times, - Ours . is a 
rfdiflnd^^ a wife and 

'$rf ?'• 

Philip’s S : Philip had no fooner returned from Illyria, than 

fet- 

TheflaJy. , hded ' the affairs bf that 1 chftraated country ; having 
'amrfife' • takeh-on himfelf the whole management of the re- 
gai^.: “ >Venue, and having divided the -territory into foun, 
oh^P*;., . feparate governments, in order to weaken the force 
aT*c.* 3^|; |of,.oppofition, and to render the whole province 
jinbre patient and fubmiifive under the dominion 
■ of Macedon 6 . , > While Pb|Jip was thus employed in 
Theffaly, his agents were not lefs active in con- 
firming the Macedonian authority in the file of 
Euboea. . Not was she fatisfied with fecuring his 
former': acquifitions ; he afpired at new conquefts. 
/Tfie barren, and rocky territory of Megara divided, 
of an extent of only ten miles,: the frontier of 
Bceoda from the ifthmus of Corinth. The in- 


duftrious add frugal fimplicity of /this little re- 
public could not defend, its Virtue againft the cor- 
rupt influence , of t the Macedonian 7 . , Philip gained 
:a^ party, fat s/Megaraj ; which s,with 

peculiar care j becaufe,< being already ihafter of 

?! 1 V'!' •, 'A ^ 

I bw-aWa little freedom wkh thewqixfo vt 4 

s(to«. 'fytmkwi' (try*!*- 4 it w^wigo* , , .Hut. Orat-ii. de 

• f drttSn, Alexaiad. v ’ ■ ; V ' “■ " Vi *'• w ' ' ’ ■ ' ' 

' DemelBi. Pl>i%p.iii. •${ _ , flp . n v , , . 

" ’ "> 5>moflh* de fafit lefc*tiane» |fc Pf J. - yMUi via Philip. iv. bd 

K' ‘ * v.- ' ■ , v$§g> ■ "V 

‘1 
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Boeotia, Phocis, and Theffaly, the narrow ter* c HAP. 
ritory of the Megarians formed the chief obftacle XXXVI - 
to his free paffage into the Peloponnefus, the affairs 
of which, at this jundure, particularly attraded 
his regard. 

The Lacedaemonians, repulfed by Philip, whom Philip pr&* 
they had condefcended to folick, rejeded b^ the 
Phocians, whom, they offered to affift, and having Inferior * 
loft all hopes of obtaining the#guardianfhip of the 
Delphic temple, totally deferted a fcene of adion, peiopon- 
in which they could exped neither -profit nor ttefus 
honour, and confined their* politics and their arms opprcffions 
within the narrow circle of their own peninfula. ofSpart*. 
For almoft two years, Archidamus had laboured 
with undivided attention, and with his ufual addrefs 
and adivity, to -extend the pretenfions' and the 
power of Sparta over the territories of Melfene, * 

Argos, and Arcadia. His meafures, planned with 
prudence, and conduded with vigour, were attended 
with fuccefs, though the inhabitants of the de- 
pendent provinces bore with much regret and in- 
dignation the yoke of a republic which they had 
formerly fpurned as oppreffive and intolerable. 

Their murmurs and difcontents were inflamed into 
hoftiHty by the Thebans, eternal enemies to Spar- 
ta, and at that time clofely allied with the King 
of Macedon. To this monarch the Thebans ap- ' 
plied, requesting him not to permit the deftruc- 
tion of their confederates in the Peloponnefus. 

The intrigues and money of Philip bad already 
gained hipau cohfiderable influence in that country, 

l 4 which 
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CHAP. 

XXXVI. 


The Co- 
rinthians 
prepare to 
interrupt 
his inarch. 


which he was glad of an opportunity to augment. 

To juftify his proceedings for this purpofe, he 
procured a decree of the Amphictyonic council, 
requiring him to check the infolence of Sparta, 
and to protect the defencelefs communities which 
had fo often been the victims of her tyranny and 
Cruelty. Encouraged by this refolution of the Ani- 
phictyons, and impelled by his own ambition, Philip 
fent troops and money into the Peloponnefus, and 
prepared to march thither in perfon, at the head of**'* 
a powerful army s . 

Thefc tranfactions excited new commotions and 
alarms throughout molt countries of Greece. The 
Corinthians'', jealous of the power of a prince, 
who, at the clofe of the Phocian war, deprived 
them of their ancient prerogatives and honours, 
and who, (till more recently, had taken poffeflion 
of Leucas, a city in Acarnania, and of Ambracia 
in Epirus, both colonies of Corinth, determined 
to oppofe his paffage into the Peloponnefus. 
Weapons and defenfive armour were provided, 
the walls and fortifications were repaired, mer- 
cenary troops were levied, the citizens exercifed in 
arms, the whole republic glowed with the ardourpf 
military preparation; infomuc,h that Diogenes the 
Cynic, who loft no opportunity to deride the follies 
-of his contemporaries, beholding with juft con- 
tempt the hurry and vain buftle of the effeminate 
Corinthians, that feemed fq ill calculated to con- 
tend with the active vigour of Philip, began to 

1 Drmofth. de Pace* 9 Lucian de Confcribend* Hidor, 

roll 
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(roll about his tub ro , left he fhould be the only per- CHAP, 
fon unemployed in fo bufy a city. ' , , 

The Lacedaemonians, meanwhile, not lefs Ncgoda- 
alarmed, but always better prepared for war, fo- 
licited the affiftance of Athens. The latter ftate 
had received a confiderablo acceffion of (Length, as 
well as of juft honbur and refpect, from its hofpi- 
table reception of the diftreffed exiles from Phocis 
and Boeotia. It derived new confideraiion and 
Juftre from the general congrefs of ambalfadors 
from Sparta, Thebes, Macedon, Argos, Meffene, 
and Arcadia, who, alter a long interval of time, 
again condefcended to a (Tort their refpective claims 
before the Athenian affembly. The Lacede- 
monians reprefen ted the league, formed again ft 
themfelves, as alike dangerous to Athens and to 
Sparta ; that the ambition of Philip would not reft 
fatisfied with a partial conqueft ; his imagination 
already grafped the dominion of Greece ; and now 
was the only time for the two leading republics, 
who had ever mutually allifted each other in feafons 
of calamity, to make a firm ftand, and to exert 
their utmoft vigour in defence of their own and 
the public fafety, fo lhainefully abandoned by the 
Thebans, and by ,the mob ‘ of Peloponnefus ". 

The Thebans joined with the minifters of Philip 
in exhorting the Athenians to adhere ftri£tly to 


10 Au <£L apud Brucker. in Vit. Diogcn. He has collected all 
that is written for and againft the tub of Diogenes. Were authors 
lefs explicit, the moveable habitation of this philofopher would he 
fufficiently attefted by ancient monuments. Sec Wmckelman, d’Han- 
carville, Ac. 

** O^oj XliXoTomeru* Ifocrat. in Archidam* 

* ' their 
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CHAR their treaty of peace recently concluded with that 
xxxvl prince- endeavoured, by art and iophiftry, to 
varnifh or to palliate fuch deeds of fraud or violence 
as could not be altogether denied j and laboured 
with the utmoft afltduity to feparate the views and 
interefts of Athens and Lacedaemon on this im^ 
portant emergency. The ambaOadors of the in- 
ferior Rates of Peloponnefus loudly complained, 
that the Athenians, who affe&ed to be the patrons 
of liberty, fliould favour the views of Sparta, which 
had fo long been the fcourge of Greece. 1 hey 
reprefented this conduct as not only unjull and 
cruel, but contradictory and abfurd; and ufed 
many plaufible arguments to deter the people of 
Athens, who ftill ftrenuoufly afferted the freedom 
of Bceotia, from taking fuch a part in the prefent 
quarrel as might tend to rivet the chains Of Pelo- 
ponnefus. 

Artful w* ? The Athenian orators, many of them creatures 
prtfem- of Philip, charged their countrymen not to break 
haftily with a prince with whom they had fo re- 
man par- ctntiy concluded an alliance, nor imprudently re- 
Athens” new a bloody and deftru&ive War, out of which 
they had been lately extricated with fo much dif- 
ficulty# They obferved, that although the' mea- 
sures of Philip, fxnce the condufion of the peace, 
had indeed been more agreeable to the Thebans 
than to the Athenians, he had cohfidetfed hfmfelf 
as bou&d in juftice to chaftife the facrilege of the 
Phocians. Nor was he altogether at liberty to 
follow his own inclinations ; furtrounded by the 
Theffalm cavalry and the- Theban infantry, he 

was 
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was compelled to treat the enemies of thofe Hates CHAP, 
with a fcverity which his own feelings disapproved* . 

But the time had arrived, when he nyght ad with 
more independence and dignity; and that, could 
any credit be given to report, he was already pre- 
paring to rebuild the ruined cities of Phocis, and 
to fortify Elatasa, on the frontier of that territory, 
by which means he might thenceforth reftrain and 
bridle the infolent cruelty of Thebes. Thefe ob- 
iervations, however improbable, received great 
force from the peaceful, or rather indolent difpo- 
fition of the people, v\ ho, though they heard with 
pleafure thofe who magnified their ancient gran- 
deur, and inveighed againft the injuftice and am- 
bition of Philip, were averfe to employ either their 
money, or their perfonal Service, in fuch adive mea- 
fures as could alone fet bounds to the Macedonian 
encroachments. 

Demoflhenes, laft, arofe, and pronounced a Anfwered 
difeourfe, which the King of Macedon is faid to ^J^ neg> 
have read with a mixture of terror and admira- 
tion 1 *. “ When you hear deienbed, men of 
Athens 1 the continual hoftilities by which Philip 
violates the peace, I obferve that you approve the 
equity and patriotic of thofe who fupport the 
rights of the republics but while* nothing is done, 
on account; of which it is worth while to liflen to 
fuch fpeeches, our afiairs ar«* brought to fitch a 
pafs, that the more clearly we convid Philip of 
perfidy towards you, and -of hoftile defigns againft 

,** HsC. is rif.Deta6flfa.inia)i de Pec. QratcT. 
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CHAP. Greece, the more difficult it is to propofe any fea* 
XXXVI - fonable advice. The caufe of this 'difficulty is, that 
the encroachments of ambition mud be repelled, 
not by words, but by deeds. If fpeeches and rea- 
foning fufficed, we fhould long ere now have pre- 
vailed over our adverfary. But Philip excels in 
a&ions as much as we do in arguments and both* 
of us obtain the fuperiority in what forms refpec- 
tively the chief objedt of our ftudy and concern ; we, 
in our affcmblies, Philip in the field. 

He e “ Immediately after the peace, the King of 

planii. the ftlacedon became matter of Phocis and Thermo- 
jTK-afuresv ^ t 

aw loints pyla^ and made fuch an ufe of thefe acquisitions 

dan-trou 38 ^ited hiterett of Thebes , not of Athens. 
defigns. of Upon what principle did he a£t thus ? Becaufe, 
iPhihp. governed in all his proceedings, not by the love of 
peace or jufticc, but by an infatiable luft of power, 
he faw the irapoffibility of bending the Athenians 
to his felfifh and tyrannical purpofes. He knew 
that the loftinels of their character would never 
ftoop to private confiderations, but prefer to any 
advantage that he might offer them, the dictates of 
juftice and of honour ; and that neither their pene- 
tration, nor their dignity, could ever be prevailed 
on to facrifice to a partial and temporary interett, 
the general fafety of Greece $ 1 but that they Would 
fight for each member of the Confederacy with the 
fame zeal as for their own walls. The Thebans 
he judged (and he judged aright) to be more 
aflailable ; he knew their folly and their mCannefs 


to be fuch, that provided he heaped benefits on 
fhemfclves, they would affift him to enflave their 

height, 
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neighbours. Upon the fame principle he now 
cultivates, in preference to yours, the Friendfhip 
of the Melfenians and Argives; a circumflance, 
Athenians ! which highly redounds to your honour, 
fince Philip thus declares his perfuafion, that you 
j^alone have penetration to . difcem, and virtue to 
oppofe his defigns; that you forefee the drift of 
all his negociations and wars, and are determined 
to be the incorruptible defenders of the common 
" fcaufe. Nor is it without good grounds that he 
entertains fuch an honourable opinion, of you, and 
the contrary of the Thebans and Argives. When 
the liberties of Greece were threatened by Perfia, 
as they now are by Macedon, the Thebans bafely 
followed the ftandard of the invaders ; the Argives 
did not oppofe their arms; while the magnanimous 
patriots, from whom you are defeended, fpurned 
offers, highly advantageous, made them by Alex- 
ander of Macedon, the anccftor of Philip, who 
afted as the ambaff^dor of Perfia ; and, preferring 
the public intereft to their own, provoked the de- 
vaftatiqn of their territory, and the deftruefion 
of their capital, and performed, in defence bf 
Greece, thqfe unrivalled exploits of heroifm which 
can never be celebrated with due praife. For fuch 
reafons, Philip choofes. for his allies, Thebes, . Ar- 
gos, and Meffene, rather than Athens and Sparta. 
The former Rates poffefs not greater refources in 
money* fleets* harbours, and armies ;., they have 
not more Jtrengtb, but lefs virtue. Nor can Philip 
plead the jufticp of theircaufe; fince, if Chteronasa 
and Orchomeluis are juftly fubjett to Thebes, Argos 


HI 
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XXXVI. 
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c H A P. aaid juftly fubjefi: to Lacedaemon ; not 

XXXV5 ‘ coui4 ;it. fee equitable to enflave the inferior cities of 
Bciebfcia; and at the fame time to teach thofe ofPelo- 
•i ,|>qhii|^ 

c«,iBut'PttiBj>.‘waa .‘cWnpeiled . to thls condud (for 
this is the only-remaining argument thateaii be ai- 
Hedged, in his defence).-' /'* Surrounded by the.Thef- 
faiian cavalry and Theban infantry:, he wks obliged 
^ .allien- whom, he diftfufted, aad to concur 

With meafures which he difapproved. Hence the 
fevere treatment of Phocis, hence the cruel fervi- 
<>tudeof Qrcliamenus and Clhaeroni^a- ;*BheKing of 
;^Mace4bhj\ being now at libei-ty^to jcohfult; the dic- 
tates of his own humanity and juftice, is defirous to 
re-eftabhih the republic of Phocis ; and, order 
to bridle the indolence of Thebes, a&uafly meditates 
the fortify rag'd; FJataea/ This* indeed j he medi- 
cates, and Will meditate long. But he«does not 
\jaidit0e the cfeftrudion of Lacedaemon; Pear this 
phrpofe he has remitted money, he.hasjfent his 
mercenaries, he is prepared, hunfelf, to march at 
the head of a powerful army.' - His pfrefent tranfac- 


: tions fnfficiently explain the motivee.Of his paft con- 
duct Itjs evident that he ads from fyftem* and that 

- 0 .\ ^e^C^^t^-^thens 

8S?4i!* ' wnla^ nwAdAa ; — - l«*i 
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not anticipate your hoflility, he muft fall a vi&imo H A p. 
to your juft vengeance. Hence he is ever adive , XXXVI ‘, 
and alert, watching a favourable moment of aflaultj' 
and pra&ifing btt the ftupidity and felfiflmefs of the 
Thebans and Pelopomiefians ;■ for if they Were hot 
ftupid and blind, they might perceive the fatal aim 
of the Macedonian policy. T once Jpoke ^'oAthis^ 
fubjed before*the Meftenians and Argives > " my^ 
difcourfe, which was then ufelefs, may now be re- 
-peated moft s feafonably.’ ** Mefi of Argos and 
Meflend 1 you remember the time when Philip ca- 
refled the Olynthians, as he now does you : how 
highly, dp you think, that infatuated people would, 
have been offended, had any man talked againftthe 
benefa£tor, who had generoufly beftowed op "them 
Anthemus and Potid&a ? ' Had any man warned’ 
them againft the dangerous artifices of Philip* would 
they havjphdve lift ened to his advice ? Yet, after 
enjoying fofiVmoihent the territory of their neigh- * 
hours,- they were for ever defpofled of their own. ; 
Inglorious was their fall j not conquered only, but 
betrayed anil fold by each other.' Turn your eyes , 
to the TheflaliansJ > When Philip expelled their, 
tyrants, could the Theflaliansever conjecture that, 


five leftprbd, t 

have ene!da^«fep^[ye 

briber Revenues ? 

' i ’ v* y - \ * 

-■> ' ^ ^ * 1 i ^ I* 1 * 

BV to Pelopoanefus. mentioned above. 
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chap. As to you, Mcfienians and Argives ! you have be- 
■ XX f VI '‘ ^eld Philip finding and deceiving ; but beware l 
pray to Heaven, that you may never behold him 
inlultiog, threatening, and deftroying. Various are 
the contrivances which communities have difeover- 
cd for their defence ; ’•walls, ramparts, battlements, 
all of which are raifed by the labour of man, and 
fupported by continual expence and toil. But there 
is one common bulwark, wluch only the prudent 
employ, though alike ufeful to all, cfpecially to lree 
cities again ft tyrants. What is that ? Diftruft. 
Of this be mindful ; to this adhere ; preferve this 
carefully, and no calamity can befal you ,4 .” 

Impeach- Demofthenes then read to the aftbmbly the 
I ? r 5 n( . , of fchedule of an anfwer, which he advifed to be 
um\ Philo, given to the ambaffadors, and which was entirely 
uatc. favourable to the Laccd.emonians. At the fame 
time he befeeched his countrymen to deliberate 
with firmnefs, > et with temper, on the means by 
which they might refill the common enemy ; “ an 
enemy with whom he had exhorted them to main- 
tain peace, as long as that feemed poffible ; but 
peace was no longer in their power; Philip gra- 
dually carried on a vaft fyftein of hoftile ambition, 
d’fmemberihg their pofieflionp, debauching their 
allies, paring their dominions all around, that he 
might at length attack the centre, unguarded and 
defehcelefs.” Had the orator flopped here, his 
advice might have been followed with fame ufeful 
confequenccs. But in declaiming againft the en- 
croachments of Macedon, hts refentment was na- 

M DcjgoftheB. 'Orat ii. in PMlipjp. 

turally 
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tnrallv inflamed agaiiifl Philorrates, JEfchines, anil CHAP 

* ' "VY Y\/ T 

their affociates, whofc perfidious machinations had , AAAV 
produced the public danger and difgrace. lie 
Itrougly recommended to the injured people to 
impeach, condemn, and Confign to due pimifhment 
thole dt tellable Haitor .. 1 his coonid was not 

gin n in vain to the litigious Alluniim, who were 
better pleaiod to attend the courts of juftvc at home, 
than to march ju'o the IViopmn his. The eity 
refounded with the noile of trials and aecufations. 
Fh'Iouafes was bmifli d '% and zF/e him ; narrowly 
tfc.tped the lame late, by expofmg the profligate life 
of hi > accufer Timarchus . 

Philip, meanwhile, unoppofod and unobferved pwijptk- 
by his enemies, \\‘s /ailing with a powerful arma- 
ment towards Cape Tenants, f the moil iouU.em p t i 0! >ou- 
promontory ol Laconia. Having landed there u< iu -‘ 
aithout oppofition, he was joined by the Mpfle- 
niins, Arcadians, and Argtvea. The united arm) , 
after ravaging the moll valuable pait of the Lace- 
demonian territories, befieged and took I rinafus, 
a mantime city of confidm-able flru'gth and im- 
portance. The terror occafioneJ anting the Spar- 
tans b\ thefe misfortunes, was heightened by ex- 
traordinary meteors in the air, whofe unufual red- 
nefs leemcil to prefage fotne dreadful calamity 17 . 

'The alarm was fo general, that it has been thought 
worth while to record the faying of a Spartan 
youth, who remained unmoved amidfl the public 

13 iEkhitMU Ciefiplton. 

M Arp*um. hjiEfclim. Oiat. in Timardn 
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eternal oblivion, if Demofthenes juftly blended c Rap. 
them as traitors 40 ; but a more impartial, and not 
lefs judicious writer afferts, that by early Cfpouf- 
ing the intereft of Philip, they acquired many im- 
portant advantages for their rofpe&ive communities j 
that their fagacity having forefeen the final preva- 
1< ncc of the Macedonian power and policy over the 
weaknefs and folly of Greece, they a&cd wifely in 
courting the rifmg fortune of a prince, who was, at 
length, enabled to take complete vengeance on his 
enemies.; a vengeance which the Pelopoiuxpfians 
efcapcd by their own prudence and forefight, and 
from which the Athenians, after long provoking it, 
were finally delivered by the love of glory and, mag- 
nanimity, which regulated the conduct, and adorned 
the vi&ory, of Philip. 

Having' fettled the affairs of Peloponrfefus, the I 
king of Macedon marched through that country ^fco* 
tmidfl the acclamations of the people, who vied M, 
with each other, in bellowing crowns and ftatues, 
the ufual marks of public gratitude and admi- 
ration, on a prince who had generoufly refeued 
them from the cruel yoke of Sparta. At Corinth, 
ha paffed fome days in the houfe of Hemaratus, a 
man totally devoted to his femes ; and affifted at die 
games and ftewey feftftafe, Which were .celebrated 
in that city* Vy an immenfe cortcourfe qf people 
from th,nci ( ^v#.g Tt«aWl 

V, f » 

u ^ 

40 yH pH aU* MM 

-y /ju/mw* u i Theie traitors are vpm&l in Philipp. uL 

vi. m Ora t dtf Cototti* * \ 5 * 

" ftrtyb* it 7** \ 4 \ > t * 
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Corinthians, who, befides their innate hatred of 
kings, had particular caufcs of animofity againft 
Philip, did not conceal their fentiments ; and their 
itihoipitable infolence was abetted by many Pelo- 
ponnefians, who profited of the liberty of the place, 
and of the occafion, to teftify their rooted averfion 
fp the King of Macedon, and their unwillingnefs 
to owe their freedom, and their fafety to the infer- 
pofition of a foreign tyrant. Philip was ftrongly 
urged by his courtiers to pursifh their ingratitude ; 
but he knew how to digefl an affront ”, when 
forgivenefs was more ufeful than vengeance ; 
and repreffed the unfed fonablc indignation of his 
attendants by obferving, with admirable patience, 
* c Were T to aft with Jl verity, what mull I ex- 
pect from men, who repay even kindnefs with 
iufult 13 ? n 

Philip proceeded from Corinth by the nearefl 
route into Macedon, where he continued the re- 
mainder of that year, directing the improvements 
that were carrying on in his kingdom, and in- 
fpefting with particular care the education of his 
fan Alexander, whofe capacious and fervid mind, 
like a rich and luxuriant foil, producing pro- 
mifeuoufly flowers and weeds, ftrongly required 
he hand of early culture”. But thefe ufeful oc- 
:upaiior ,3 did not divert his attention from the 
politics of neighbouring ftates. He extended the 
boundaries of Epirus, then governed by His brother- 
' v , 

1 Longinus has preferved the expreffion of Theopompus* “ thai 
A-Mp could eaiily affronts.” * 

' Plutvin Alexand. h Plut. ibid* 

in- 
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in-law Alexander, the moft faithful and devoted of c H A p - 
his vaflfals, by adding to that little principality the » — 
province of Caffiopsca, which was chiefly inhabited 
by Elian colonies. At the fame time he cxercifed 
his fleet by wrefting Halonnefus, an ifland near 
the coaft of Theflfaly, from the hands of corfairs, 
and kept pofleflion of his conqueil, without paying 
any regard to the claim of Athens, its ancient and 
legitimate fovereign ss . 

- -Next year Philip was fummoned into Upper Satie-, the 
Thrace by a rebellion of the petty princes in that 
country, fomented by Amadocus King of the Od- Thrace, 
ryfians. The warlike tribes of that great nation, ““-J, 1 ”, 0 ' 
acting with little concert or union, were fuccoffively c.i.aLn;. 
fubdued ; and the dexterity of the King of Ma- tjtymp- 
cedon feconding his ufual good fortune, he foon a.c."' 4> 
ranked the moft obftinatc of his enemies in the 
number of his vaflfals or courtiers At his return 
from the inhofpitable wilds of Thrace, he received 
into his protection the city and republic of Cardia, 
occupying the neck of land which joins the Thra- 
cian Cherfonefus to the continent. The reft of the , 
peninfula had long been fubject to the Athenians, 
whofe authority the citizens of Cardia always fet at 
defiance. The Athenians had lately ftrengthened 
the Cherfonefites by a new colony, which had con- 
tinual difputes with the, Cardians about the extent 
of their boundaries. Matters had actually come to- 
st crifis, and the Cardians were ready to be over- 
whelmed by the ftrength and numbers of the enemy, 

[ ' >.■ , , 1 . , ^ nv v ' , 

75 Demolilb Orat. 4 e Halon- ' -’v -, 5 ? Diodor. pxvi. p. 464. 
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chap, when they, were feaionabiy defended by|jte’Mace» 
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from cditvt&ton and! fincerity; a mercenary fpirxt, chap. 
. and a perfidiousheai?. Python, had long ago fold , XX ^ V1 ^ 
himfelf, and as far as depended on himfelf, the in* 
terefts of his cbhatfyitp ttete ^lg of 'Macedoi^, frorh 
whom he now conveyed a! letter:: to the fenate ,and" 
people of Athens;,* written with that fpeC&us moder- 
ation and artful ^Uurihilityi, -which 'I^Slip;I» fo 
well to afluritein all his tranfa&ions. « Hh tiered Its ««- 
j £o make a ♦it . a ^ j tents* 



Halonnefus,, 
purging the fea ]$■ pitatcis: he initreate^ thrift to 
refer to impartial arbitrators all the differences that 
had long fiibfifted between the two Hates, and! to ' 
concert amicably together fuch commercial regula- 
tions as vfcould tend greatly to the advantage of both. , 
Ho denied that they could produce any proof of that, 
duplicity pit his r part, of ‘which they fo' londly toift- 
plained? ■K'^hat; for himfelf,, hi w^lreEidy. hot only, 
to temu^e^f Wputes witii then* by a fair arbitr*. 
tion, but to compel/ the Cardians to abide by the 
award j and he concluded, by exhorting them .. 
dihruft thofe defigning and turbulent demagogues, / 
whofe felfiflf amratioh longed to en$ml the ttfd? 


ei* 
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htt- roufly 
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CHAP, evidence, that the Athenians refolvcd upon fendiug 
^ xxxvi, * a c0 „fi(j cra bl c armament to the Cherfonefus, to pro- 
teft their fubje&s in that ptninfula ' » Diopi it lies, 
who commanded the expedition, was a determined 
enemy to the Macedonians, and a man of courage 
and cnterprilb. Before he arrived in the Chcrfo- 
nefus, Philip, trailing to the effect of his letter and 
intrigues, had returned into Upper Thrace. I)io- 
peithes availed himfelf of this opportunity to act 
with vigour. Having provided for the defence oi 
the Athenian feittjements in Thrace, he made an 
sneurfion into the neighbouring country ; {formed 
the Macedonian fel dements at Ciohyle and Tirif- 
lafis ; and having carried off many prifoners, and a 
conliderable booty, lpdgcd them in the fafe retie u 
of the OheHont'fus. this emergency, Amphi- 
lochus, a Macedonian of rdnk, was fent as ambaf- 
lador, to treat of the ranihm of prifoners ; butDio- 
peLfaes, regardkfs of this character, ever held facred 
iu Greece, cafl him in prifon, the more furely to 
widen the breach between Adiens and Macedon ; 
&nd, if poflible, to render it irreparable. With 
equal fr 'verity he treated a herald, whom he had 
taken in fils late excurfioji, charged with letters from 
Philip ; which were fent to Athens, and read in fell 
affcmbly 

The par- T{ie King of Macedon, when informed of thefe 
Pinitn ca- an d infulls, gave free fcope to his com- 

b.ii to rum plaints and threats ; and Ins emiffmes had an 

PlOpCi- 

tks. o Hcraofthen. feu Hegcfipp. de Halon. p. 33* & feqq. 

11 Fpifto!. Philip*. & Liban. Argitm. in Dmofthen. Oiat. dc 
Cheru apfy, 

e after 
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eafier game at Athens, as Diopeithes had not only e U A p. 
violated the peace with Macedon, but, in order to , XXXVI \ 
maintain his troops, which were very fparingly 
fupplicd by the republic, levied confiderable con- 
tributions from the Greek fettlements in Afia. 

'1'he partifans of Macedon inveighed again ft this 
commander as a robber and pirate, the common 
enemy of Greeks and Barbarians ; Philip’s letters 
demanded vengeance from the juflice of Athens; 
if -not, he would be his own avenger : the per- 
fonal enemies of Diopeithes joined in the out- 
cry, and infilled, that fuch a daring offender 
ought immediately to be recalled, and fevercty 
puniilied 

On this occafii n Demod hones undertook to He 
defend the accufed general, whofo m< afurcs he P°''’ er f'% 

° ; . d.*Ji*uacd 

warmly approved ; and motives or private men by r>« m of- 
flsip heightening the ardour of patriotifm, rank his tJienci - 
diicourfe on the affairs of the Cherfonelus among 
tlie mofl. animated and inlorefting of Iris produc- 
tions. The iinjuacinnenl of Diopeithes lie afcribuS 
entirely to malice or perfidy, which had been too 
fuccefsfully employed to withdraw the attention of 
the Athenians from the main objedl of their con- 
cern, the continual encroachments of Philip, to 
unjuft complaints and calumnies again# their fel- 
low-citizen. Diopeithes, if really in fault, might 
be brought home to anfwer for it whenever they 
thought proper. A fimplc mandate from the repub- 
lic could, at any time, reduce him to his duty. But 


31 Dcmoflhcn. Orat. de Cherfonefo. 
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C H a ft Philip; tfae public enemy, who was cottf&aally in- 
fringingThe peace, who, anhrc’edemly *t8^be expe- 
t‘ : • ;Ch«rfone: 

, ";^e^|badiitbiine8i:^^i > Hu|^' : and,X)0i , ifcusy ^how was 

< ' J>-J» t K^ \ \ V ^ \ < *s v 11 '%V tvf» * ' Vr 

% cyafty tyrant, 

; war with 

| t^in;”ii|{ 'tfe Vaiiauitfedi - M th(|f l '#^iHs 1 ’; Sl^Athens, . they 
''io^mifth^r •’ ut’pibi|''MbMitf "in augmenting 
Rh^^;Shdt^;tb^ forces be," 
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nothing* 0#*his own ? From the ikies ? No ; but CHAP, 
from what he can colle^ and beg, and borrow. , XXXVI * 
Who docs not perceive that this pretended concern 
for the colonies, in men who have no ebneern 
for their country, is one of the many artifices em- 
ployed to confine and fix you to the city, while the 
enemy keeps the field, and manages the war at 
plcafure ? That fuch traitors fliould exift, is lefs 
furprifing than that you Should patiently receive 
from them fuch oounfels, as Philip himfdf would 
didate. For what elle could the King of Mace- 
don, who vmderftands his own interefl fo well, ad* 
vife, hut that you ihould remain quietly at home, % 
decline perfonal fervice in the war. deny pay to 
your foldiers, revile and infult your general? 

When a man; hired to betray you, rifes up in the 
aflembly, and declares Chares or Diopeithes to be 
the caufe of your calamities, fuch an hypocrite is 
heard with falisfa&ion. You defpife the voice of 
him, who* animated by a fincerq love for his coun- 
try, calls out, “ lie not deceived, ‘Athenians! 

Philip is the real caufe of all your misfortunes and 
dilgrace/% The dilagreeable truth renders the mad 
who declares it odious ; Tor the infidious difeipline, 
of certain mimftefs has fo changed your principles 
and chara$er$, thai you are become fierce and 
formidable in your courts of juftice, but tame and 
contemptible in the field. You rejoice, therefore, 
to hpar^your dtftrefs charged on thofe whom you 
can putfilh at home ; but are unwilling to believe 
that it proceeds from a public enemy, whom you 

i t irndl 
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ciia l'. mull oppofc with arms in your hands. Yei, 

xxxvi.. Athenians, if the dates of Greece ihould thus 
call you to account for your conduct : “ Men of 
Athens, you arc continually fending embattles to 
affure us, that Philip is projecting our ruin, and 
that of all the Greeks. But O, mod wretched ol 
mankind ! when this common foe was detained fix 
months abroad by ficknofs, the feverity of winter, 
and the armies of his enemies, did you profit by 
that opportunity to recover your Jolt polt'dfions ? 
Did you redore even Euboea to liberty, and expel 
thofe troops and tyrants who had been placed 
there iti ambufh, and directly oppofite to Attica ? 
No. You have remained infendble to your 
wrongs, ami fully convinced us, that were Philip 
ten times to die, it would not infpirc you with the 
lead degree ol vigour. Why th< u thefe embattles, 
thefo accuf.it ions, all this unncceflury ferment 1” 11 
the Greeks Humid alk this, what could we anfwer ? 
1 know not. 

“ There are men who think to perplex a well- 
intentioned fpeaker by alking. What ought w-e to 
do ? ( My anl'wpr is fincero. None of thofe things 
which you do at prefent. I explain my opinion at 
gi eater length, and may you be as ready to reci ivc, 
as to alk, advice ! Fird of all, you mud hold it 
as a matter of firm belief, that Philip has broken 
the peace, and is at war -with your republic: that 
he is an enemy to your city, to the ground on which 
it i lauds, to all thofe who inhabit it, and not lead to 
huh as arc now mod didinguilhcd by his favours. 

The 


Ki'i 
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The fate of Euthycrates and Lafthenes ”, citizens 
of Olynthas, may teach our traitors the deftrudlon 
that awaits them, after they have furrendercd their 
country. But, though an enemy to your city, 
your foil, and your people, Philip is chiefly hoftile 
to your government, which, though ill fitted to 
acquire, or to maintain, dominion over others, is 
admirably adapted to defend both yourfelves and 
them, to repel ufurpation, and to humble tyrants. 
To your democracy, therefore, Philip is an unre- 
lenting foe, a truth, of which you ought to be 
deeply perfuaded ; and next, that wherever you 
reprefs his encroachments, you ad for the fafety of 
Athens, againft which, chiefly, all his batteries are 
eroded. I'or who can be fo foolifh as to believe, 
that the cottages of Thrace (Drongila, Cabyla, and 
Maftira), fhould form an objed worthy of his am- 
bition ; that, in order to acquire them, he Should 
fubmit to toils and dangers ; that, for the fake of 
the rye and millet of Thrace, he fliould confent 
to fpend fo many months amidfl winter fnows and 
blafting tempefls ; while, at the fame time, he 
difregarded the riches and fplendor of Athens} 
your harbours, arfenals, gallies, mines, and re- 
venues ? No, Athenians ! It is to get poffcflion 
of Athens, that he makes war in Thrace and elfe- 
where. What then ought we to do ? Tear our- 
felves from our indolence ; not only fuftain, but 
augment, the troops which are on foot } that, as 
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tery an4.$ttifiees by which they have long feduced chap. 
the public. The courage, of that minifter is put to " 5nrxvi 
an eafy trial* who is eVer ready to facrifice your 
permanent mtereft to your prefent gratification. 

But he is truly courageous, who, for the lake of 
your fafety and glory, oppofes your moft favourite 
inclinations, rpufes you from your dream of plea-, 
fure, difdains to flatter you, and, having the good, 
of his country ever in view, aflumes that poll in the 
adminiftration in which fortune often prevails over 
policy, knowing himfelf refponfible for the iffue. 

Such a mmiller am I, whofc unpopular counfels are 
calculated to render, not myfelf, but my country 
great.” 

Thefe arguments and remonllranoes of Demof- ? he Athe * 
thenes not only faved Diopeithes, but animated the pdTthT 
Athenians with a degree of vigour * 30 which they common 
had been long unaccuftomed* to exert. X fleet Sf pinl 
was fitted out under the command of Callias, who by and 
feized all Macedonian ihips as lawful 'prize, and Und ’ 
made a defeent on the coafl: Of Thcffaly, after 
plundering the harbours in the Pelafgic guiph. , A 
confidefable body pf forces was fent into Acarna* 
nia to repel the incurlions of Philip, abetted by his 
kinfman and ally, ^exander of Epirus. The in* 
habitants of the ifland of Peperathus,’ trailing to 
the protpt&pp of Athens, expelled the Macedonian 
garrifon "from Hafennefus. Repeated embaflies 
were difpatched to the Peloponnefians and Eu- 
bceans, exhprifog them, to throw of the ig- 
nominious . yom of Macetfon:, and to unite 
' ’ ! * ‘ u « ‘ * 
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with their Grecian brethren againft the public: 
enemy. Philip was not unattentive to thefe com- 
motions, but his defigns againft the valuable cities 
on the Propontis and Thracian Bofporus ’ 7 being 
ripe for execution, he was unwilling to allow any 
ftcondiry confideration to divert him from that 
important enterprife. 

His intrigues and bribery had gained a con- 
fiderable party in Byzantium, at the head of which 
was the perfidious Python, whofe vehement elo- 
quence gave him great influence with the multi- 
tude. A confpiracy was formed to funxnder one 
of the gates of the city ; the Macedonian army 
of thirty thouland men hovered round ; but the 
defign was fufpcCted or di (covered, and Pliilip, to 
fereen his partifans from public vengeance, fcalon- 
ably withdrew *his army, and invefled the neigh- 
bout ing city of Pcrinthus. ’ The news of thd<> 
tranfaclions not only increafed the activity of 
Athens, but alarmed Ochus King of Perfia, who 
beiqg no ftranger to Philip’s defign of invading 
his dominions, trembled at beholding that ambi- 
tious prince gradually approach his frontier. r Io 
remove this danger, Ochus adopted the fame po- 
licy, which, in fimilar circpmftances, had been 
lucccfsfully employ ed by his predeceffors 'The 
f> o:fian gold was profufely fcattcied .among the 
moft eminent of the Grecian demagogues. De- 
mofthenes, whofe pptriotifm was not always proof 

* Dmnflh. lie Cot on. Diodor. I.xvl c.xiuL 
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XXXVI. 
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evacuate the ifland. This event occafioned great 
joy at Athens ; and the principal merit was afcribcd 
to Demofthenes, who, at the motion of Ariftonicus, 
'a man of, merit and eminence, was crowned by the 
ienate and people with a golden crown; which 
honour was publicly proclaimed in the theatre of 
Bacchus, during the representation of the new tra- 
gedies,, amidfl an immenfe concourfe .of people, 
citizens and ftrangers 40 . 

The lofs of Euboea was iil compenfated to 
Philip by the military operations againft Perin- 
thus, in which he found an enemy worthy of his 
courage and perfeverance. The town was fituato 
on, the Hoping ridge of an ifthmus, and ftrongly 
fortified both by art and nature, ,the houfes and 
flreets riling one above another like the’ feats of an 
amphitheatre, fo that the higher edifices over- 
looked and defended the lower. Haying fcoured 
the neighbouring country with his cavalry, Philip 
exhaufted, in the fiege of Perinthus, all the mili- 
tary (kill known, to the ancients. He raifed towers 
■OTty, cubits high, which enabled his men to fight 
on equal ground with the befieged ; h* miners 
were bufy at tlie foundation ; at length the tatter- 
ing rams' advanced* to tlip wall, in which a con- 
fiderable breach was made. , Buying this time, 
hovvever, the townfmen had not beep idle. The 
Tuperior difcharge of darts, arrows, and every 
kind of miffile weapon, from the Macedonian 
, towers, had indeed diflodged. the perinthians; from 


,0 Demoftli. de Coron. & Mat. ig DemoJth. 
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tlmf- parts of the wall and battlements, agatnfl chap. 
which rh ' principal attack had been directed. But 
with median t toil, the befieged built a new wall 
within the former, on which they appeared in 
battle array, prepared to repel the enemy who 
entered the breaches 4 '. The Macedonians, who 
advanced with impetuous joy to reap the fruits of 
their labour, were infinitely mortified to find that 
th* ir work mult be begun anew. Philip employed 
rewards and pimi fitments, and all the resources of 
his mind, fertile in expedients, to reltore their 
hopes and fo reaninate their activity. The fiege 
recommenced with frelh ardoui, and the Perm- 
thians w ere thrice reduced to extremity, when .they 
wer ' unexpectedly laved, firft by a large fupply of 
arms and provifions from Byzantium, next by a 
flrong reinforcement of men in Perfian pay, com- 
manded by Apollodorus, a citizen of Athens j 
and lafily, by the advantageous fituation of the 
town, which, being built in a conical - form, pre- 
fenring its apex or narrow point to the befi eg&s, 
gradually role and widened towards the remoter 
parts, from which it was eafy to obferve all the 
motions of the enemy, and, as they approached, 
to overwhelm them from diftant batteries. Philip, 
ever fparing of the lives of his men, was de- 
terred by this circumffance from venturing ’an 
alfault, though his machines had effected a breach 
in the new wall j he therefore determined to change 
the fiege into a blockade. Pcrmthus was Ihut up 

f t)iodor. p. 466* & fcqq. 
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lempeftuous cloud of hail fo deftru&ivc to the chap. 
vines in autumn, which all beheld, with horror, .* X ^ VL . 
hovering over them, buj: none took any other ^ 
means 'to prevent, than by deprecating the fatal 
vifitdtion from hi? own field *\ 1'hcfe animated 
and juft reprefentations of the common diftrefs 
or danger, engaged the Athenians to enter into 
a clofe corrofpon deuce with the befiegcd cities 44 . 
Demofthenes undertook a journey to Byzantium; 
and Leon, a Byzantine orator and patriot, the 
friend and fcllow-ftudent of the virtuous Phocjon, 
refided as ambaffador in Athens, At the fame 
rime, the principal cities of the Propontis main- 
tained an uninterrupted intorcourfe of good offices 
with each other, as well as with their allies pf 
Rhodes and Chios, from whom they received rtv 
pouted fupplies of arms and provifions. 

Philip, meanwhile, ceafed not to affpro tj\e Philip u- 
Athenians, by his letters and emiilaries, that he t f; ks *** 
was extremely defirous pf mamtaimng peace with Diopei> 
iheir republic, and gently chid them for their eyi- ! h l s ’ al “! 
dent marks of partiality towards Jus enemies, t0 n<iu«a to 
which, however, he tool; care to aferibe, not to 
the general temper an<i difpofition ( of the people, nwn8 ’ 

■w A rtivr'tlpi/rtif Mix®* 1 **' »»> tot «vtw 

wr(| k tw jjfsWw #«*$»»* iv^uiwa fik *«0* 

iMnw txatfp* uitow, 5 e Demofth. In 

Philip, iii. p. 48. fp tftfc country wljpe It now write {the Ppj* de 
Vau^) tlie beauty and ForceOf tl}U iwropiri&tfi i* too well tinderftood. 

JU»fty mountains edicrol with friow, funny hiU« and fertile yallfev— 

Such tpo Is the .giejpphy of Greece, which rendered the hail-ftornw 
lb alaitung to vintage*. „ ' ' 
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ciiap. but to the prevalence of a dangerous facfon, in- 
, XX ^ VL . flamed by fedidous and felhfh demagogues. Bv a 
rapid march he had recently furprifed an Athenian 
detachment ravaging the territory of Omtlia. 
Diopeithes, the Athenian general in the Chedonc- 
fus, commanded this predatory band, which, after 
a flight fkirmiih, was r« polled with the lo f , of 
its leader, flail i by a dart, while he rallii d his 
men with hit. voic- and arm. Philip failed no:, by 
letter, to excui'e this act of hofhfl'y, to which he 
afiured the Athuiinr, that hi had been compelled 
much againfl his inclination : he affected to con- 
filler Diopeithes as tiie inflii'Picui of a malignant 
faction, hu.ded by DomeflN :ji'\ rather th n a 
the ai know lodged gem i d of the n public ; an p < - 
that comaiandej had .-vied 'inuunantalxly n. plan 
dering the Caidiam, a people flriilly allied v ith 
Maiedon, Philip aflat cd hnnfcll that the fenat 1 .md 
people would not tak ' it amiff that, provoked by 
repeated injure 's, he had rJifkd w mton aggieflion, 
and defended the lives and fortunes of hi' long- 
injured confederates. 

Philips While the Athenians and Philip were on this 
idmrat footing of corrcfpondcno. , the former font twenty 
Athenian veffels laden with corn to the relief of the Silym- 
dXnedftr I.codamas, who commanded this convoy, 

thfrdicfot feems to have imagined that the treaty formerly 
Selymbru, fublifting between the two powers, would protect 
him from injury. But in this he was difappointed. 
His fleet was furrounded and taken by Amyntas, 
who gpmmandcd the naval force of Macedon, and 
who determined to retain his prize, without paying 
3 . am 
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any regard to the complaints and remonftrances of c H A P. 

J ‘ XXXVI 

Leodamas, who pretended that the convoy was not , . 

deftiued for Selymbria, but employed in conveying 

the luperabundance of the fertile Cherfonefus, to 

the rocky and barren ifland of Lemnos. 

The news of the capture of their fhips occa- P hJ, P'' e " 

1 r , floret the 

fioned much tumult and uneafineis among the tap iured 
Athenians. After frequent deliberations on this veffeu, and 
fubjecl, a decree was framed for fending ambaffa- art f u j i Lt - 
dors to Philip, in order to re-demand their property, lcr to 
and to require that Amyntas, if he had exceeded oiymp. 
his inftru6ions, fhoitld I>e puniflied with due feve- fix. 4. 
rity. Cephifophon, Democritus, and Polycrates, 341 ’ 
who were named for this commiflion, repaired 
without delay to Philip in the Ilellefpont, who, at 
their requeit, immediately releafed the captured 
velfels, and difmifled the Athenians with the fol- 
lowing Utter; “ Philip King of Macedon, tc the 
fenate and people of Athens, Health. 1 have 
received three of your citizens in quality of am- 
bailadors, who have conferred with me about the 
releafe of certain ihips, commanded by Leodamas. 

I cannot but admire their fimplicity in thinking to 
perfuade me that thefe Ihips were intended to con- 
vey corn from the Cherfonefus to the ifle of Lem- 
nos, and not deflined for the relief of the Selym- 
brians, actually befieged by me, and nowife in- 
cluded in the treaty of pacification between Athens 
and Macedon. This unjufl commiflion Leoda- 
mas re&ived, not from the people of Athens, but 
from certain magiftrates, and others now in private 
Nations, who are too bufy in urging you to violate 

t* 4 you* 
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your engagements, and to commence holiihtw s 
againft me ; a matter which they have more at 
heart thati*the relief* oi Sclymbria, fondly imagining 
that they may derive petlonal advantage From .uch 
a rupture. Deeply perfuaded that our mutual in- 
t'etfeft requires us to frullrate their wicked fchemes, 
1 have given orders to leleafe the captured vtfiUs; 
do you, in return, icmove Inch pernicious coun- 
fellors from the adminiflration of your affairs; 
and lot them feertbe feverity of your juftice. On 
my part, I fhali endeavour to prefervt* and con- 
fohdate the treaty, by which we hand mutually en- 

43 w 

The moderate and friendly fentlments txprcfl d 
in this letter afforded great advantage to the Mace- 
donian parrifans at Athens. But Dcmodhuns 
and Leon of Byzantium, fpai td no pains to detect 
and^expofc the artifices and duplicity of Philip, 
who employed this humble and peaceful tone, 
during his operations againft the, cities of the Pro- 
pontis, in order to ftifle the refentment of the Athe- 
nians, at a crifis when they might aft againft him 
with peculiar advantage. In elaboratb and power- 
ful orations *% in which, without urging any new 
matter, Demoftbenes condenfed, invigorated, and 
enlivened his former obfenrations 1 and reafonings, 
he convinced hjs countrymen of the expediency of 
being for once beforehand with thdr enemy, and 
of anticipating his defigns .againft ^hfernfelyba by a 

fpeedy and effeftnal affiftance to their diftreffed 
f* , * ^ 

■>.4 Fpifl. Philip. la fiemofth. 

* Orat. iv, in Philip. A Orar,ji$ r 
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brethren of Penn thus, Selymbria, and Byzantium* chap. 
By his convincing eloquence, the public councils 
were animated with a ‘degree of energy and cn- 
thuliafm which had not appeared in them during ' 
m ui) years, and which produced the laft iranfitory 
glimpfe of fucrcfs and fplendour, before the glory 
ot Athens was extmguilhcd for ever. 

It was decreed by the fenalc and people, to fit Piftrmom- 
out a fleet of an hundred and twenty gallics ; but 
■unfortunately the command was given to Chare*, Cham, 
whole character rendered him as contemptible to 01vn ’ 1 ’* 
the enemies, as he was formidable to the allies, a. 0. 340. 
of the republic. Hu* Byzantines excluded hint 
from their hai hour, and ha was defeat; d by Auiyntas, 
the Macedonian admiral, off the oppofite fliore of 
Chalcedon. This difafler, which was chiefly oc- 
rafioned by the incapacity of their commander, 
made the Athenians call their eyes on Phociou *\ 
who, though ever ready to ferve his country, was 
moll frt quently called for in times of danger and 
calamity. 1 

Before Phocion reached the Propontis, Philip, Philip tui. 
flufhed with his naval fucccfs, made an attempt to m ,Ub M ~ 
florin Bpsantiuin. I hat city was environed cm i^ntfe 
'three ftdes by the fe a, and defended on the fourth % Am - 
by a ftrong wall, and a large and deep trench, 
crowned wfah lofty towers, feparated at fmall inter- 
vals from each other. Confident in the 1 ftrength of 
the place and the abundance of their magazines^ the 
iuhabitantsmf Byzantium/ withobt rilking a felly, 
allowed Philip to carry on his works, and gradually 
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CHAT, to make his approaches to Ir w«iis. During 
xxxvt, t ^j s j na ^j on () f f jj e towafruen, Philip carefully ad- 
vanced his battering engines, and feemed deter- 
mined to aflaulf the walls ; but, meanwhile, em- 
braced proper mcafuies for gaining the place by 
furprPe. For executing this defign, he chofe the 
glopm of a tempeltuons niglu ; a determined 
band, of Macedonians pa fled the ditch ; the fcaling- 
ladders were already fixed ; when the reminds of 
Byzantium were alarmed by the barbing of mail Ilfs, 
kept in the towers, even in time of peace, to 
fecure them in the night. The alarm fpread with 
rapidly among the fevcral guards, who rufhing 
tumultuouflv from their refpcctive Rations, as it 
the enemy had been already matters of the town, 
were on the point of blindly alfaulting each other, 
when a bright meteor, or repeated flathes of 
lightning, enabled them to diftinguith their friends 
and. to difeern the danger. Having formed in 
fume degree of order, they advanced againft the 
Macedonians, who had already gained the rampart, 
from which they were , with difficulty repulfcd by 
fuperior numbers 4S . 

The A.he- The defeat of this bold and dangerous enter- 
nians, prife did not difeourage Philip from carrying on 
cd bv Pho operations with indefatigable diligence and 
cjon fave vigour. His perfeveraucc mull finally have pre- 
cLn utks. tailed over the obftinacy of the befieged, had not 
oiyrop. the Athenian fleet, under Phocion, arrived in the 
A.Cvo. Bofporus. The Byzantines received 

48 Dicker. Lxvi. p* 468* 
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him with open arms, expecting that under fuch a c II A P. 
commander, t’n-.ir auxiliaries would prove not lei's L _ ir _ j 
mod?ll and moff.nfive in their quarters, than aCtive 
and i’ -re^d in the field. Nor were their hopes 
di:l npcxited j the arms of Philip were foiled in 
every rencounter ; his artifices were met and eluded 
b> fimilar addrefs ; nor could he expert by force 
or fr .«,■ to gem any advantage over tin opponent 
alike brave and vigilant'*'. The King of Macc- 
-don, v» o had as much flexibility in varying his 
meafures, as fimmcis in adhering to his purpoles, 
was unwvik ng any farther to profs his bad fortune. 

In the a ■ aal !bne of hi' affairs., he judged it nc- 
celfarv to r life fii - fi>.ge of Byzantium, to with- 
draw hir voice:, irom Selymbria and Perintiius, and 
to lca\ * ihe Athenians in polfeifion of the northern 
111 ore of the Propontis. Thefe were hunfirating 
rcfolutions ; but fortunately for Philip, an event fell 
out, which prevented the execution of them from 
reflecting much diferedit on his arms or policy. 

Phocion, to whole conduct the fafety of fo many and ravage 
important cities was principally owing, failed from 
Byzantium amidft the grateful vows and acclama- mones* 
tions of innumerable fpectators. In his voyage 
to the Cherfonefus, he captured a fleet of victual- 
lers and tranfports, carrying arms and provifions 
for the enemy. When he arrived in that penin- 
fula, he reprelfed the infolence of the, Cardians, 
who, reinforced by a Macedonian garrifon, had 
recently undertaken an expedition againll the city 
of Seflos. He recovered fevcral places on the 
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C 1141?. coaft of Tin*? co, 'which had reluctantly fubmittcd 
to the dominion of the Macedonians ; and, in 
concert with the inhabitants, embraced iuch mea- 
furep ait (cymcd moil proper to p rote ft the Athenian 
allies in thof* pnrtf, from future danger. In head 
of burdening the confederates •yfith the mainte- 
nance ot his army, he plentifully fupplied all the 
waitt§ i,f hib folders from the enemy’s country. 
He commanded in perfon the parlies that went out 
to few age anil to plunder ; and in one of thole ex- 
peditions, received a dangerous wound, yet did 
not embatk tor his leturn, until he had fpread the 
terror of the Athenian name, by ravaging with fii e 
and fword the hereditary dominions of Philip . 
IWtraortii- The meritorious Ay vices ot Phocion, were deeply 
JWiy ltQ- felt and acknowledged by the communities whom 
— he had protected and relieved 51 . The deliver- 
iiiciVtht- ance and gratitude of the Clicrfonefus, of Pe- 
rintjhus, and of Byzantium, were teftified by 
St i|(. u . crowns, ftatucs. infciiptions, and altars j and are 
tu * 1 bid* recorded in an oration of Hemoflhenes s ’, 

J'ditvi J. which moil juftly furvives thofe perithing monu- 
menti of gold and marble. The decree of 
the Byzantine^ and Perintlitans, after deferibing 
the ancient and recent benefits conferred on them 
by Athens* enacted, “that in retpra for thgfe favours 
the Athenians fiiould be entitled to the! right of 
^intermarriage, the privilege of purchafipg Japds in 

their territories, the freedom, of their rdbeftive 

* < 

i 4 -an 

& Ptut. i« Pliodon. tc Dlocior. ub: fupra. 1,1 Idem, ibid. 

*\ iKgpMfii, de Owvna, . « , . * 
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cities, and the firft and mo ft honourable place in 
all their entertainments and affcmbl: s : That 
whatever Athenians chofe to reftde with them ftiould 
he exempted from taxes : And that, further, 
three ftatues, each fifteen cubits high, fhould be 
ere&ed in the port of Byzantium, ixprefenting the 
Republic of Athens, crowned by the Byzantines 
and Perinthians : That this crown Ihould be pro-* 
claimed at the four principal feflivals of Greece, m 
' Order ro commemorate the magnanimity of Athens, 
and the gratitude of the Byzantines and Peiin- 
fhians.” T#e inhabitants of the Chcrfbnefus were 
not lefs forward in their acknowledgments and re- 
wards. After a limilar preamble, I 'tting forth the 
manifold favours of their great and gen Tons allies, 
they refolvcd to crown the fen ate and the people of 
Athens with a golden crown worth fixty talents j 
and to confecratc an altar to Gratitude and the 
Athenians. Thefe public and foletnn honours 
afti >rded matter of equal triumph to Photicn, who 
had evented, and to Dcmoft hones, who had ad- 
vifedj the meafures, in confequcnce of which huh 
juft glory had been acquired. At the dtftance of 
fevcm.1 years, the orator ft ill boafted of this im- 
portant fervice. “ Yott have frequently, Athe- 
nians! rewarded with crowns the llatefm en itiolt 
fuccellful In ^conducting yotir affairs* But name, 
if yoq but, hny Other couUfellor, any other ftatef- 
inan, % whofe means the ftatc itfelf hath been 
thus honoured 
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CHAP- The circumftanco wh ch enabled Philip to . hi 
XXXVI. jjjo violence of the i'torm with which til • h> (Li 1 
Ai.im- of Athens, Perfu, and fo sunny other powers, 1: « 
Kin^of been long preparing to overwhelm him. t > I. i 
nviU rife from an error of judgnvmr, ocralioned b, o 
Pl»i!ip to L 'undlefs ambition which formed the ruling fT- 
a ‘jmftThc l 1oa °f the Macedonian prince. Beyond the 
Jjiruns. fines of Thrace, and beyond the northern fr »>’ ’r 
of the Lower Mcefia, dwelt a powerfu’ Sc\t mu 
tribe, in the valuable peninfula contained bei w-m 
the weftern waves of the Kuxine and the mastic 
Hi earn of the Danube. The roving and unif ied 
life of the Scythians, like that of their defc 'rnlants 
the Tartars, had led them into this country, from 
their native and proper territories, embracing the 
fix mouths of the Danube or liter, th" banks of 
the Borifthenes, and the fhores of the Palus Moeo- 

tis, which did rids in ancient times were named 

§ * 

Little Scythia ' 4 , and are Hill called Little Tar- 
tary 4 . A monarch lefs warlike and lefs ambi- 
tious than Philip, might have obi’erved, with indig- 
i); tion and regret, thole fierce and rapacious Bar- 
barians, extending themfelves beyond their natural 
limits, and enjoying an eftablifhment to the fouth 
of the Danube ; which great river, as he was al- 
ready mailer of Thrace, and counted the Triballi 
o r Mcefia among the number of his tributaries, 
Philip’s proud and ulurping fancy had already 
ufurped as the barrier of his empire, and the proper 
line of reparation between barbarous and civilized 
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nations. It was not, therefore, without fuch excefs chap. 

r * XX Wf 

«f joy as tranlportcd him beyond the bounds of 
found policy, that, amidd his preparations againft ' 
the cities on the Propontis, he received an in- 
vitation from Athens ■'% who ftyled himfelf King 
of the Scythians, to march to his affiftance, and 
to defend his dominions, confiding in the pcninfula 
above mentioned, againd an invafion of the Idrians, 
which the domcftic forces of Atheas were totally 
unable to refill. To this propofal was added a 
condition extremely alluring to the King of Mace- 
don, that if his auxiliary arms enabled Atheas to 
vanquifh and expel the invaders. Philip fliould be 
named heir to the kingdom of Scythia ; for, ac- 
cording to the fafhion of ancient times, Atheas 
dignified with the name of kingdom, a territory 
little larger than the principality of Wales. 

In greedily touching this bait laid for his am- PcrK ay- 
bit ion, Philip was nor enough on his guard againft 
the ufual perfidy and levity of Barbarians j nor did tintHar 
he diffidently conlider, that by lending a power- 1,ar, ' in - 
lul detachment into Scytliia, he mud greatly 
weaken lps exertions againll the cities of the Pro- 
pontis. With an ardour and alacrity too rapid 
for reflexion, he eagerly doled with the propoli- 
tions of Atheas, fent a great body of forces to the 
north, <knd promifed to a dill them in perfon at the 
head of his whole army, Oiould they encounter 
any difficulty in the execution of their purpofe. 
Meanwhile the warlike chief of the Idrians, -whofc 
courage alone animated, and whofe conduct ren- 

* 6 Juflin. U ix. c. a. 
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dorcd fuccefslul, tin* arms of his followers, was 
cut off' by fudden death : the difpiriled Iftrians 
were attacked, defeated, and repelled ; and, before 
any t affiflhnco from Macedon, Alheas once more 
regained pofleflion of his kingdom. This unex- 
pected revolution fervod to difplay the crafty and 
fuilftlofs lkirbaiiftn in his genuine deformity. The 
Macedonian troops were received coldly, treated 
with contempt, and abfolutely denied their fti- 
pulatod pay and fubtiftcnce. Their juft 1 onion- 
Aranccs and lomplaintsf Atheas heard with fcorn, 
and totally difavouod tin* propofitions and promifes 
of thofe who llyled them ft. ives hi> ambafTadors ; 
obfeiving “how unlikely it wa->, that ha Uioiild 
have foliciteil the alhflanco of the Macedonians, 
who, brave as they were, could fight only with 
nun, while the Sjthians could combat cold and 
famint ; and that it would have been ltill more un- 
natural to appoint Philip hit, fuciefibr, fince be 
had a foil of hit own u orthy to inherit Ins crown 
and dignity ' 7 . 

t’j c-rj m 1 it ing an account of the infolont be- 
haviour of a prince who had fo recently foliated 
his alliance, Philip, wlnle Hill bufily, but unfuc- 
cefsfully, employed again ft the cities of the Pro- 
pontis, fent an embaffy to Scythia, requiring 
Atheas to fdtisfy the juft demands of the, Mace- 
donian troops, and tn indemnify himfelf for the 
t -spence incurred in his defence. The ambafla- 
dorss found the King of Syihia in his ft able, cur- 
rying his horfe. When they teftihed furprile at 

' 7 Juflin. !. i*. c. if. 
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feeing him engaged in fuch an occupation, he 
alkcd them, W heater tlm'r mailer did not often 
employ himlclf in the lame manner ? adding, that 
for his own part, in time of peace, he made%ot any 
diliinction b'lvtxn. himfelf and his groom. When 
they opened their commillion and explained the 
demands of Ph lip, the fubtle If u harm told them, 
that the poverty of Scythia count not fumifh a p re- 
lent becoming the c" uvcfs of tlv ir mailer j and 
.that, therefore, it ft • ted moo. handfomc to oiler 
nothing at all, than huh . gift nr world be totally 
unworthy of his accept. me' 

This evafive and mot. hying nnfwer being 
brought to the Kang < f Macvdon when foiled and 
hnrafibd, yet not diUrnai tened, by his unprofperous 
expedition ngniml Byzantium, farrifhed him with 
pi e fence for railing the fieg o’’ 
that place, and cumhibtmg a powerful army into 
Scythia, that he might chafufe the treacherous in- 
gratitude of a prince, who, after having over- 
reached him by fraud, now mocked him with 
infult. Having advanced 10 the frontier of 
Aiheas’s dominions, Philip had recojirfe to his 
ufual arts, and fear a herald with the enfigns of 
peace and friendthip, to announce bis arrival in 
Scythia, in order to perform a folemn cow which 
lie had made during the liege of Byzantium, to 
erect a brazen flame to Hercules on. the banks of 
the Danube.' The cunning Athens was not the 
dupe of this artifice, which he knew how to en- 
counter and elude with limilar addrufs. Without 
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praifmg or blaming the pious intention of the King, 
he coolly defired him Jo forward the ftatue, which 
heHijfpj&If would take care to crefl; in the appointed 
ptaoe|‘j^||pt, Ihould it be fet op with his concurrence 
and iHre&ion, it would probably be allowed to 
Hand > otherwife, he could give no affurance that 
the Scythians would not pull it down, and m<?|iL it, 
to make points for their weapons 33 . 

The return of the Macedonian herald gave the 
fignal for hoftility. Philip entered the country 
with fire and fword, dcftroying the forclls and pal- 
turage, and foiling the Haves and cattle, which 
formed the principal wealth of the Scythians, lie 
feems to have employed feveral weeks in an ex- 
pedition, the circumflanccs of which, weic they 
efTenti.il to the defign of this work, could ^not be 
related with any fulnefs or accuracy. Countries 
in a pafloial Rate are bat thinly peopled ; and 
Pnilip was obliged to divide his forces, in order 
to vanquifh with greater rapidity the wandering 
hordes, feparated from each other by wide inter- 
vals, according as a foreft, a meadow, or a flream 
of frefh wafer, obtained their preference, and 
decided their temporary abode. A party of Mace- 
donian loldiers beat up thq quarters of a numerous 
and warlike clan, by which they ' v were repelled, 
with the 3 o fs of feveral ilain or taken. Among 
the latter was lfmcnias, an eminent mufician, who 
had been invited by liberal rewards to refide at 
. the court of Philip, after being long , admired in 
Greece for his performance on the fluted This dif- 
tinguifhed captive was fent as a prefent to Atheas, 
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who received fo little delight from his acComplifh- CHAP, 
meats, that having heard hiift perform, he acKnow- 
lodged the neighing of his liorfe to be^tnis ear 
far more agreeable muftc. The fkirnufnTn which 
Ifmcnias was taken feems to have been the' prin- 
cipal advantage obtained by the Barbarians^ whofe 
coriftitutional courage, and impetuous ill -directed 
fury, was everywhere overcome by the difciplined 
valour of the Macedonian phalanx ’ 9 . 

Philip reaped fuch fruits from his Sevthian expe- The aa- 
dition as might be expected in vanquifliing a people tun? a . u<! 
who had no King but their general, no god but their of the 
fword, and no cities but the ground on which they boo T 
occafionally encamped with their herds and fami- 
lies. The fpoil confided in arms, chariots, twenty 
thoufand rob n ft captives, a greater number of 
mares deftined to replcnifh the finds of Pella r ' a . 

\\ T e are not informed whether Philip crofted (he 
promifed ftatue to the great founder and protector 
of his family and kingdom. It is probable that 
be impofed a tribute on the Scythians, as a mark 
of fheir fubmiffion and dependence, purpofmg to 
reduce them more thoroughly, when he had effected 
Ins great deigns in Greece, to which country the 
filem operation of his intrigues now fummoned his 
return. 

But while he marched fouthward at the head of Philip, o« 
an army encumbered with baggage and fpoil, a ll ’ ? ‘"'T 1 ! u ’ 
very unexpected event threatened to blaft his lau- hy uw 
’•els, and to terminate at once his glory and his Tubjl,i ’ 

Jullin. Liu c. v. 

* " Compare, JiifH:*, 1. tx. c* ii, Sc Ftr.ibo, p< 75?. 
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CHAP. life. Allured by the hopes of {haring the warlike* 
XXXvj. plunder of the Scythfttns, the barbarous Tribal li, 
who h^||: been often conquered, but never tho- 
roughly fubdued, befet by atnbuih, and vigoroufly 
, afiaulted the Macedonians, entangled amidit the 

intricate windings of the mountains of Media ; 
hoping to cut olf, by one Itroke, the flower of a 
nation whofc authority their own fierce fpirif of 
independence had very reluctantly condefcended to 
obey. The confufion and the danger was in- 
created by a mercenary band of Greeks, who, 
harafled by the fatigues of war and travelling, always 
clamorous for pay, which was very irregularly 
paid them, and perhaps jealous of the Macedonians, 
f ixed the preient opportunity to defert the fian- 
daui (if Philip, .uid to reiniorre the arms of tile 
Tribal!] 

A • The King of Muccdon, too prudent to under- 

jj,’, take fuperiluous danger, never acquired by valour 
v.'li.U might be obtained by llratagein ; but when 
a neceilary occafion foliated iiis courage and his 
prove!', he knew how to atfume the hero, and (if 
wt may j-.. tfpofe an ancient proverb) “ to eke 
out 'he with the lion’s fldn 'V* The ur- 

gency of the pn lent cirnrgence lummoned all 
die iirmnefs of his mind. With his voice and 
: rm, he ireouraged the .uloniflied and di/heart- 
ened M. ecd iniann ; conducted his faithful guards 
to the of the battle, and fought with unex- 
ampled f t, i very, till the fame weapon which pierced 

' ' Juft in. I. i g c. *ii, PJuU in VUe jeand. 
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his horfe, laid the rider fenfelefs on the ground. 
The young Alexander, who fought near him, 
derived peculiar glory from faving the life of his 
father, whom he covered with his fhield,t$tnd de- 
fended by his fvvord, until his attendants conveyed 
him to a place of fafety b} ; the fon fo worthily 
lucceeding to the command, that the tumult was 
fortunately appeafed, and the Barbarians routed 
and put to flight. Philip’s wound was attended 
with an incurable hunenefs, which he bore with 
much impatience. His magnanimous fon endea- 
voured lo remove his chagrine, by alking, how he 
could be vexed at an accident, which continually 
reminded him of Ins valour " 4 ? 

To repair the eflcils of this unforefeen delav, 
the Macedonians haflvned through Thrace, where 
Philip, as lie had reafon to expect, was met by 
deputes from the Araphictyonic council, appoint- 
ij)g him general of their forces, and requefling him 
to m irch into Greece with all convenient fpeed. 
The ferret p radices and intrigues, with it had been 
ripening during tin* Scythian expedition, produced 
this extraordinary mciTage, the remote as well as 
immediate caui’es of which deferve to be diftinctly 
unravelled, being the laft knot of a tragedy which 
involves the fate of Greece. 

The fpirited refi fiance of Selytnbria and Byzan- 
tium, the fuccefsful expeditions of Phocion m the 
flellefpont and Propontis, the prodigal terrors of 
Ochus King of Pcrfia, who thought it impoflibie to 

Pint, de Forftin. Alexand. & Jufhn. l.ix. c. ui. 
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c H A P. employ his wraith more ufofully than in bridling 
?tpcvi^ t j le aju^Jtiou 0 f Philip ■ above all, die continual 
nians to ■ expoflulatidns and rcmonl trances of Demofthenes, 
Ibemftlws coll fp' p dd to rou'fc the Athenians from the lethargy 
wuh vi- m which they had been long funk, and animated 

Oiymn “ lem with a defire to carry on the war with actiyily 

cx a.* and .efiedt againft the common enemy of Greece. 
A.c. 329. In order to |ave the ftaie, they confented (though 
probably not without a violent ftruggle) to abolifh 
the very popular law, or rather abufe, introduced 


by Eubulus. The theatrical amufements, fo paffion- 
ately idolifed by the multitude, were celebrated 
with lefs pomp and lplcndour ; and the military 
fund was thenceforth applied to its original and 
proper deflinalicn. A fleet was equipped far fupe- 
rior to the naval ftrenglh of Macedon 1 'The troops 
and partifans of that kingdom wore driven from 
their ambufnes in Mogara, and in the neighbouring 
te.Titories, where they had long watched an oppor- 
tunity of deftroying the liberty of Athens. De- 
mofthenes, and Hyperides, an orator fecond only to 
Dcinoflhenes, were difpatched into the Pelopomtefus 
and other parts of Greece, to perfuade $ieTevera! 
republics to fecond the generous ardour of the 
Athenians, whofe recent Juccefs , under Phocion 


added great weight to the arguments and .eloquence 
of thofe illuftrious ftatefmen ® e . 


Diffirultki. , Philip was accurately informed of all thofe. tr anf- 
FMip had a ®* ons * and alarm univerfally fpread among 
to flruggie. his faithful emiflaries, inclined them rather to ex- 
aggerate .than to conceal /.the danger. ( Highly 
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provoked againfl the Athenians, the continual op- CHAP, 
pofers of his greatnefs, he was unable to retaliate xxxvi- 
their injuries. If he attacked them by land, he , 
muft march through the territories of the Thebans 
and Theffalians, who, ever felfilh and capricious, 
would be ready to forfake him on the firft reverie 
of fortune. His difgraceful expedition againfl: the 
cities of the Propontis, rendered the prefent juncture 
extremely unfavourable to fuch a hazardous dcfign. 

■Nor could he attempt, with any profpect of fuccefs, 
to attack the enefhy by fea, fmce the Athenian fleet 
i’o far exceeded his own, that it had intci-rupted, 
and almofl: totally deftroyed, the commerce of 
JVIacedon. 

Amidfl: this complication of difficulties, Philip His in- 
fliewed how well he underftood the ujifteady tern- 
per of the Greeks, by railing the fiege of Byzan- inf enclmry 
tium, and burying himfelf in the wilds of Scythia, 
till the fuming animofity of his adverfaries had time 
to evaporate. Not venturing on open hoftility, he, 
meanwhile, employed two fecret engines, which 
continued to work during his abfence, and from 
which he had reafon to expett very fignal advan- 
tages before his return. There lived at Athens a 
man of the name of Antiphon, bold, loud, and 
loquacious in the popular affembly, in which, how- 
ever, he had not a title to vote, much lefs to fpeak, 
his name hot being recorded in the public regifter 
of the city. This defect pafled long unobferved, 
through that fupine negligence with which Demof- 
thenes fo frequently upbraids his countrymen. At 
length the . treafon of Antiphon (for the Athenians 

o 4 regarded 
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regarded an unqualified voter in the afiembly as an 
ufurper of fovereign power) was difcovered, and 
arraigned by one of the many citizens to whom his 
infolence and calumny had jullly rendered him ob- 
noxious ; in confequencc of which impeachment, 
the fuppofititious Athenian was tJiveilcd of his bor- 
rowed character, and driven with ignominy from 
a country, whofe mod facred honours he had let 
unworthily affirmed. Stung with difappointnv-nr 
and rage. Antiphon had rreovvfo io the King of 
Mactuon, and offered himfitt tor any entt rpvife, 
however bloody or d fperam, by which, in fining 
the filtered of ilm’p, Ik- nfi hi gtwtifv his owe. 
limit for \ .nycarxe. 'J in ambi'iuoj. Maci elouiaii 
ktpt ids mds too ft -audy in view, and puriued lie m 
with too much ardour and p .f .eitmce, to be very 
dei’et'e in eiioeimg the m>wn-, by w fish he might 
diiiicfs hi,- rtivci f.ii its. lie g.eedily clofiu, tlmre- 
io, e, with the propAfij or Ast*ph<m, m whom 
he njoiml to find .,n fi/lunncnt io 1U for lus 
f< i \ ire. 

't h' fi’jvrioniy of the Athenians by fin. vhfih 
'Ah actual diligtnr. in rhfir d>, hs and ai finals 
.iiv. v i th-ni d termmed to n.,ijra:;ai and intr>.<tfc > 
form, d t. <: d'i ( 1 obi HcL to tile giar.ueur oi Ma~ 
cedcm By whom the dofigu was fugpefled, is 
unknown ; but it w as agreed between Philip and 
Antiphon, that t/ic latter fliouid return to Athens 
in difguife, infinuato himfelf into the Piraeus, and 
He there in concealment, until he found an oppor- 
tunity to let fire to the Athenian docks," and thus 
oV.ioy at once the main hope of the republic. 

While 
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While the artful King of Macedon eluded the llorm CHAP, 
of his enemies by wandering in the woods of Scy- . *■ 

thia, his perfidious accomplice lurked, like a fer- 
pent in the bofom of Athens, being lodged without 
ivdpicion in the harbour which glowed with the 
ardour of naval preparation, and into which were 
daily accumulated new mafTes ol tar, timber, and 
other materials, alike proper for, a fleet, and for the 
purpofc of Antiphon. 

But the vigilance of Demofthenes difeovered Tfre <tr- 
this dclperate dofign, when on the point of exccii- 
tion. lie immediately flew to the Piraeus, dragged Demoi- 
Antiphon from his concealment, di veiled him of t, ' enr '- 
his difgw'l, and psoiluccd him a! the bar of the 
dfernhU. 'flu- u-piicmus and deluded multitude, 
alike prone to r-ngi r and u> companion, were on this 
occalum ver\ diiKnvntly ail'clted from what mwht 
be coii|< -timed. Initead of execrating a wretch 
capable of 1'e.rli Ma 'k d-.eds, they bole Id, uith j-.ity, 
a nun otv.e regarded a., their fellow chr/tn, brought 
befor-* them .liter a lone ublein., . ,e d eceu-Vd. 
perhaps on vain pivfmup^yi^ of Inch a horrid 
crime. Thc\ know K fiJcs the viclmd artitiecT o J 
their (a atom, who* to mcr'-rde them own impost 
ance, often terrified the public wltja Ld' ; s Linns 
and iimunnarv dancers. ./Efchinos, and oihei par- 
titans of Philip, were at hand re, ilnngthen Trie 
impreffions. They reprefented the whole tranf- 
adion of Demoithcnes as a complication of fraud 
and cruelty ; loudly inveighed againft his infolcnt 
triumph over the calamities of the unfortunate; 
and reproached his entering by force into the houfe 

where 
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c ft a P. where Antiphon was concealed, as. a violation of 
XXXVIt ; freedom pregnant with the molt dangerous confe- 
rences, and as trampling on the refpe&ed maxim 
of Athenian law and religion, that eyery man’s 
houfe was his fan&uary 6/ . Such was the eifeft of 
thefe clamours, that Antiphon was difmifled without 
the formality of a trial, and might, perhaps, have 
refumed his purpoi^ with more fecurity than before, 
had not the wifer . fenate of the Areopagus thought 
fit carefully to examine the information of Demof- 
thencs.* By the authority of that court, the traitor 
was again feized, and tried.. Torture, which the 
inftitution of domeftic flavery introduced and ren- 
dered familiar in Greece, extorted from him a late 
and reluctant confeffion ; and his enormous guilt 
was puni/hed with as enormous feverity 6 *. 

Philip's , ' Had the detefthble enterprife of Antiphon been 
intrigues crowned with ill-merited l'uccefs, Philip would have 
broiling *■ attained his purpofe of ruining Athens, by a rude 

|the affairs ffcrofce of vulgar perfidy. But the engines which 
of Greece, . r . *r . . . r , 

he fet m motion ror gaining the fame end, at a 
time when he was obliged to fly the awakened rc- 
fentment of Greece, and to bury in the wilds of 
Scythia the difgrace fuftained before the wails of 
Byzantium, yjill not be eafily matched by any pa- 
rallel tranfadions in hiftory, whetb-p- we confider 
the profound artifice with which the plan was con- 
trived and combined, the nice adaptation , of the 
feveral parts, or the unwearied dexterity with which 

Lyfias pafllm m Agorat* & Eratofth. ' , 

** Pemoflhenes de Coron. wlio gives the honourable account of hi6 
own condndl deferibed b the text* , t 

, ' , ’ . ■ » ■ the 
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the whole was carried into execution. It is on this chap. 
occafion that Demoflhones might juftly exclaim, , XX * Y1, 1 
“ In one circutnftance, chiefly, is Philip dhtin- ’ 
guifhed above all his ambitious prcdecefibrs, the 
enemies of Grecian freedom. His meafuros re- 
quired the co-operation of traitors, and traitors he 
has fouqd more Corrupt and more dexterous than 
ever appeared in any former age; and, what is raoft 
worthy of remark, the principal inflnmuntsof hir. 
ambition were falhioned in the bofoni of that flare, 

\\ hole public councils moil openly oppofed his 
gn olnel i 

din time approached for convening at Delphi Hit, pit-ti- 
rin' utu.i1 aflbmbl) ef the Amphiftyous. (l was 
■vidently the infoidi of the Ailnniaus, and might /.then. « 
have been expected Jrom their jufl refentmenl 
againfl Philip, that they fiiouhl fend fuch de tu- pinetmw. 
tii s to the city of Apollo, as were moll hoftile to 
the Macedonian, and m.<{l zealous in th<’ caufe 
of liberty and their country. But iifrigue and 
cabal prevailed over every motive’ of pa JV utility ; 
and th > negligent or faelioita multit'Kle were por- 
in’ ded, at a ciiils which demanded the' moft faith- 
ful an. 1 Incorrupt miniilers, to employ , as their 
reprefentatives in the Anfphictyonic council, A'S- 
chines and Midias; the former of whom had lb 
often reproached, and the latter had, on one occa- 
iioti, ftruck Demoflhenes in the public theatre 19 ; 
and who, were both not only the declared enemies 


♦ 1 1 Dernofth. tie Coron. v 

- 0 Douoflh. In Mid. & iEfdiin. in Ctefiplioat. 

of 
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CHAP, of this Mutinous patriot, but, as well as their col- 
XXXVI, leagues Diognetus and Thnificles, the warm and 
active partifans of the King of Maced on. Soon 
after their arrival at Delphi, Midias and Diogne- 
tus ;x pretended ficknefs, that they might allow 
Aifehines to difplav, uncontrouled, his fuperior 
dexterity ; and to act a part, which, requiring the 
deepeft diffimulation, might be performed molt 
fuccefcfully by a ftngle traitor. The Amphictyons 
were employed in repairing the temple ; the facred 
oilerim's, which had been removed and fold bv the 
impiety of ihe Fhocians, were collected from every 
quarn r of Greece; and new prefen ts were made by 
icv era 1 Hate", to fupply the place of the old, which 
could not be recovered. 

Who pro- The Athenians particularly figiialifcd rlicir pious 
nuimhcence, and feat, among other dedications, 
fevcral gulden fhirlds, with the following inlcrip- 
i’rim of- tien : Tak m from the INlcd'.s and Theban", 

tiw |v- U "ken they fought again ft Greece. 5 ’ This oifering, 
luns. highly ofitnfive to the Theban deputies, was pre- 
maturely iufpended in the temple ; the Thebans 
murmured, the Amphictyons hflened to their com- 
plai'tC,, and it was whifpered in the council, that 
the Athenians deferved punilhment for prefenting 
their gift to the god, before it had been regularly 
ronfecrated, together with the other offerings. Pre- 
tending high indignation at thcle murmurs, Aifchi- 


TEfch'iies fays, Atoyvnnv WMTreiv ; M That Diognetus was 
fr^'d will) a fever, and that the fame misfortune happened to 
y p* a 90. 


nes 
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nes 7 ’ rufhed into the alfembly, and began a formal, chap. 
yet fpirited defence of his countrymen ; when he XX XVI.^ 
was rudely interrupted by a Locrian, of Amphif- 
fa ri , a city eight miles diltant from Delphi, which 
growing populous and powertul on the ruins of 
Criffa and Cirrha, had ventured to cultivate the 
Cirrhean plain, which, near three Centura’s before, 
had been defolated by the Amphictyqns, folcmnly 
confccrated to Apollo, and devoted to perpetual 
fterility 

The artful Locrian, affecting a religious zeal not jj ie a the. 
lefs ardent than the patriotifm ot yEfchin-s, - honor- u 
oully interrupted that orator, calling aloud in the hJihede- 
aflembly, that it ill became the dignity o 1 the Am- pwyot 
phidyons to hem ruth patience the jiulhicatiert, Ainytu ^' 
much lei’s the pradVo of Athens, a city im incus ,uid 
profane, which, in 'Hiur.ce of human and divine 
laws, had lb recently abetted the execrable facrilege 
of the Phocians; that it the Ampmctyons followed 
his advice, or contuiud the dictates oi duty and 
honour, they would not allow the deft 'led name 
of the Athenians to be mentioned in that augult 
council ,s . 


& p* KZk 'rgrA'yQTSfzv 'fa ' ’ty in 

cwtiytv, ^Efchin. p. 290 . 

7 jKfclnneb vamifticb tlu. itory with uumtiolc addroft . 

A//^*crTf^v, av u % r’To %o i’f\yfTO'"-o axi & ty/o* t^tvi'ro 
tra-Ky na $ pTKT^wwj i<7^ cit xor* b'uyow? r*vo a vhj c* 

-rjosk,)ou:v« » w ilc was nurnruptod by tbc vncdeiation of a ceita n 
AmphifTeam a man tht indl impudent, totally illiterate, and peilups 
impelled to lolly by fome offended ilivnity* 11 

^ See theie even;.- particularly related, yoL i. c.v. 

7i jEfcluu m Ccdiphont. 


iEfchines 
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difappoared arnidft the enormous impieties of the 
Amphiffeans, which had been fo forcibly painted to 
the fuperftitious fancies of the terrified multitude. 
It was determined, after violent contentions between 
thofe who accufed, and thofe who defended, this 
unhappy people, that the Amphidyons, having fum- 
moned the afliftance of the citizens of Delphi, fltould 
next day repair to the Cirrhean plain, in order to 
burn, cut down, and deftroy the houfes and planta- 
tions, which had fo long adorned and defiled that 
devoted territory. The ravagers met with little op- 
pofition in performing this pious devafialion j but as 
they returned towards the temple, they were over- 
taken and afiaulted by a numerous party of Am ■ 
philfeans, who threw them into dilorder, made fever, d 
prifoners, and purfued the reft to Delphi. The fig- 
nal of war was now raifed ; the infulted Amphic- 
tyons, in whofe perfons tile fandity of religion had 
been violated, complained to their refpedive re- 
publics, while the recent audacity of the Amphif- 
feans aggravated their ancient crimes and enormities. 
But agreeably to the languor inherent in councils 
which poflefs only a delegated authority, the mca- 
fures of the Amphidyons were extremely low and 
irrefolute : and, when they at length raifed an army 
under the command of Cottyphus, a Theflalian, and 
a creature of Philip’s, their operations were ill con- 
cluded and mifuccefsful ?9 . 

Affairs were thus brought to the iflue which had 
been expeded by iEfchines, and the accomplices 

2 Alehin. in Ctcfiphont. 

who 
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who affiflcd him in promoting the intercft of the chap. 
King of M .iced on. They loudly declaimed in the , XXXV1 ‘. 
council againft the lukewarm indifference of the phiiipthctr 
Grecian ftates in a war which fo deeply concerned g«>ewi* 
the national religion. “ It became the Atttphic- 
tyons, therefore, as the miniftors of Apollo, and 
the guardians' of his temple, to feek out and em- 
ploy forne more powerful inftruinent of the divine 
vengeance. Philip of Maced on had formerly given 
proof of his pious zeal in the Phocian war. That 
prince was now returning in triumph from his 
ocythian expedition. His aflifhnce muff again 
be demanded (nor would it be demanded id vain) 
to defend the caufe of- Apollo and the facred 
fhrine.”* This propofal being approved, a deputa- 
tion of the Aruphitiyons met Philip in Thrace. He 
r reived their welcome meffage with well-affe&e.i 
fuiprife, but declared his veneration for the com- 
mands of the council, which he fliould be ever ready 
to obey 8o . 

The vigilant prince had already taken proper 
meafures for afting as general of the AmphidlyOns, dudes the 
and provided a fufficient number of tranfports to 
convey his army into Greece. He underffood that ftratagem. 
notwit hftanding the intrigues of iEfchineS and his 
affociates, the Athenians had beeh perfuaded by 
Demolthenes to oppofe his defign, and that their 
admirals Chares and Proxenus’ prepared to intercept 
his paffage with a fuperior naval force. To baffle 
this oppofition, Philip employed a'jlratagem, A 

u JEfchin. in Ctefiphont. 
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light brigantine was difpatched to Macedon with 
letters of fuch import as gave reafon to believe that 
he purpofed immediately returning into Thrace l '\ 
Bolides writing to Antipater, his principal confidant 
and minifter, he took care to malk his artifice, by 
tiding letters to his Queen Olympias. The brig- 
antine fell designedly into the hands of the Athe- 
nians. The difpatchos were feized and read ; but 
the letter for the Queen was politely forwarded to 
its dcftination ,!r . The Athenian admirals quitted 
their Itation, and Philip arrived, without oppofition, 
on the coaft of Locris, from whence he proceeded 
to Delphi. 

Though the Macedonians alone were far more 
numerous than feemed neceflary for the reduction 
of AmphifTa, the King, in the month of Novem- 
ber, difpatched circular letters through moft parts 
of Greece, requiring Irom the Thebans, Pclopon- 
nelians, and other nates, the affiflance of their 
combined arms to maintain the caul’c of the Anv 
pltidyons and Apollo. The Thebans, rather inti- 
midated by a powerful army in their neighbour- 
hood, than inclined to the Macedonians, of whole 
defigns they had lately become extremely jealous, 
fent a fmall body of infantry to join the fiandard 
of Philip. The Lacedaemonians, long difgufted 
with the meafures of Greece, and envying the 
power of Macedon, which they had not public 
fptrit to oppofe, beheld all recent tranfa&inns with 
a contemptuous disregard, obftfhate in their pur- 

*• Pplyspi. 1. iv. f. ii " Pint, in Drmctf. 

pole. 
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pofe of preferring a fullen neutrality. The Athe- CHAP, 
nians, awakened by the activity of, Demofthenes , XXXVI ‘, 
to a fenfe of their danger, oppofed Philip with 
ten thoufand . mercenaries, delpiiing the threats 
of the oracle againft thofe who took part will the 
impious Amphifleans. The orator boldly accufed 
the Pythian prieftefs and her minifters of being 
bribed to Philippife, or to prophefy as might belt 
fuit the interelt of Philip ; while iE (chines, on 
the other hand, accufed his adverfary of having 
received a thoufand drachmas, and an annual pen- 
fion of twenty mince, to abet the impiety of Aphif- 
fa The King of Maccdon, without waiting for 
any farther reinforcement than that which he had 
received from the Thebans, befieged, took, and 
garrifoned that unfortunate city; and having routed 
and put to flight the Athenian mercenaries, fpread 
the terror of his arms round all the neighbouring 
territory 51 4 . 

The news of thefe events occafioned dreadful ThcAti.e- 
conftemation in Athens. The terrified citizens, ^iiethey 
who could not be perfuaded to tear themfelves from negotiate 
their beloved pleasures in order to defend Amphifia, 
believed the moment approaching when they mail oonfcdc- 
defend their own walls againft the vidorious in- ^? nftthat 
vader. After lefs altercation and, delay than ufually prince, 
prevailed in their councils, they fent an#embaffy to 
Philip, craving a fufpenfion of hoftilities, and, at 
the fame, time, djfpatched their ahleft orators to 
roufe the Greeks from their fupme negligence, and , 

fi /fcfcbin. in Cteiiphont. ** Oemofthnj,. de Corona. 

. ■’* .» ’ ~ ■ 1 
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C H A P. to animate and unite them againft a Barbarian, who, 
un< ^ er pretence of avenging the offended divinity of 
Apollo, meditated the fubjugation of their common 
county. Megara, Euboea, Leucas, Corinth, Cor- 
cyn^mnd Achaia, favourably received the ambaf- 
^mdbrfc, and readily entered into a league againft 
The The* M^redon, Thebes fluctuated in uncertainty, hating 
tuai^be- ^ ie Athenians as rivals, and dreading Philip a<? 
tween the, a tyrant. The fituation oF the Theban territory, 
Mipsmd tf^odgh which Philip muft march before he could 
i that & invade Attica, rendered the dedfion of that peo- 
Athwiians. |,] e peculiarly important* 5 . To gain or to retain 
their frifcadlhip, the intrigues of Philip, the elo- 
quence of Athens, had been employed with un- 
wearied affiduity. The Thebans temporifed, de- 
liberated, refolved, and changed their refolutions. 
The partifans of Athens were moft numerous 
thofe of Macedon moft active, while the great body 
'the Theban people heard the clamours afcd 
arguments of both pat ties with a ftupid inchffereiip!<^ 
and took their meafures with fuch lethargic fkw- 
Upfs, as difgrad'd even the heavy character of 
Bmiuxns 

i FM'“P To fix their wavering irrefolutiqn, add to awaken 
4 ^hdr dujl infeftffbility, Philip at length ha&rocourfe 

Olyrop. ^ to the ftrbng imprelfion hf terrori Prom the general 
'WSeck of Phcfcis, ' his fofefighc add policy had 
<fetecl tbe walls iff j£un#Q, a city important by 
p^fttuadon between two ritttges of mountains, 
Mrilcth opened into Phobia Mid Boeotia. The ci- 

* W 

txvS. p. 415. $ '* 1 * Remofthen, da Coron. 

tadel 
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tadcl was built on an eminence, wafhed by the river CHAP 
Cephiffus, which flowed ip a winding courfe through 
Boeotia into the lake Copais ; a broad expanfe of 
water, which, by feveral navigable jftreants,, com- 
municated with Attica. This valuable poi^: con- 
veniently fituate for receiving reinforcements from 
Theflaly and Macedon, commanding the pafTage 
into Boeotia, dtftant only two days march from 
Attica, and which, being garrifoned by a powerful 
-army, might continually alarm the fafety both of 
Thebes and of Athens, Philip feized with equal 
boldnefs and celerity drew the greater part of his 
troops thither, repaired and ilreiigthened the walls 
of the place, and having thus fecurcd himfclf from 
furpnfe, watched a favourable opportunity of in- 
Hiding punishment on the Athenians, who had given 
him fuffipient ground to reprefent them as the ene- 
mies of the Amphidyonic council s % by whole au- 
thority the King of Macedon alfeded to be guided 
*fa all his operations. 

We are not informed of the immediate elTed Alarm 
of this vigourous meafure on the refolutions of 
the Thebans; but the terror and conitet nation of Athens, 
the uncorrupt part of the citizens may be conjec- 
tured by what happened on the fame occafiOn at 
Athens. }t was late in the evening when a courier 
arrived with the melancholy tidings that Philip had 
taken poffelEo,m of 'Elafaea. The ^ people .had Re- 
tired to their houfes ; the magistrates flipped in the ■ 
Prytanaeum ; but in a moment all were abroad* 

e ? Pjodor. & Demofth. ubi fupra. s ’ JSfdiimin CtefiphcwU 

j» 0 j^nmo 

Jf 1 o' 
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iba and 
tend. ^ , 


Some haftened to the generals ; others went in queft 
of the officer s ® whofe bufmefs it was to fummonthe 
citizens to council ; moll flocked to the market- 
place ; and, in order to make room for the aflfcm- 
bly, pulled downed or burned the temporary wooden 
edifices erected by the tradefmen or artificers who 
expofed their wares to fale in that fpacious fquare. 
Before dawn the confufion ceafed ; the citizens 
were all affembled 5 the fenators took their places ; 
the prefident reported to them the alarming intel- 
ligence that had been received. The herald then 
proclaimed with a loud voice, “ That he, who had 
any thing to offer on the prefent emergence, Ihould 
mount the rollrum, and propofe his advice.” The 
invitation, though frequently repeated, was received 
with filence and difmay. The magillrates, the ge- 
nerals, the demagogues, wore all prefent ; but none 
obeyed the lummons of the herald, which Dcmof- 
ihenes calls the voice of then country imploring the 
, affiftance of her children ,J . 

At length that accomplilhed orator arofe, and' 
obtained the nobleft triumph of patriotifm ; by 
urging, amidll univerfal confirmation, an advice 
prudent, generous, and fuccelsful. He began by 
darting a ray of hope into the defponding citizens, 
and affuring them that were not the Thebans, the 
greater part at lead of the Thebans, hoftile to 

** Tov a-ofa&yvtm ikccX&v, De Corona p. 317. 

Je T*if xoivns w (fume tcw p <ru,rYi%tx: 

ify yap 6 kxtx $awjy rxvrv* xotvw rw warfiJos 

Sftoxiov ij^'rfyEicrOiX't, p. 3 1 7. * The paflage that follows has been often 
©iVd, and can never be too muchiludied, as one of the fineft examples 
of oratorical narration. 

Philip, 
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Philip, that prince would not be* actually polled at C II A P. 
J’ilatcKa, but on the Athenian frontier. 1 le exhorted XXXVI> 
his countrymen to fluke off the unmanly terror 
which had furpriled them ; and, inhead of fearing 
ior themfelvos, to fear only for their neighbours, 
whofe territories were more immediately threat- 
ened, and who mud fuftain the firil fhock of the 
invalion. “ Let your forces,” continued lie, 

“ immediately march to Eleufis, in order to fliow 
_ the Thebans, and all Greece, that as thole who 
have fold their country are fupporttd by the Mace- 
donian forces at Klalaxi, io you are ready to defend 
uitli your hereditary courage and lortune thofe 
who fight for liberty. Let ambalfadors at the 
lame time be font to Thebes, to remind that repub- 
lic of the good cilices coni erred by your ancellors j 
to allure the Thebans, that you do not confider 
them as aliens ; that the people of Athens havt for- 
got all recent hoflilitits with the citizens of Greece, 
and will tiever forlake the caule of lh< ir common 
country, which isaflually, in a peculiar manner, the 
caule of Thebes. To this community, therefore, 
oiler your mod dlfmtcrcd' cl fen it os. To make 
any demand for yourielvcs, would he highly im- 
proper in the prefen t juncture. Allure them that 
you are deeply affedled by their danger, and pre- 
pared gcneroully to defend them to the utmod of 
your power.” 

Thefc propofals wing received with general ap- Tiierfecret 
probation, Demodhenes drew up a formal decree fm thl * 
for carrying them into execution ; a decree which 

p 4 may Auguft. 
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CHAP, may be confidcredas the expiring voice of a people, 
3 Pqcvi. w jj 0> agreeably to the magnanimous counfcl of 
Pericles,* ha4, aetwruncd* that when every thing 
earthly per/ftt^ the fame of Athens fhoulcji be im- 
usprtal <# \ Having painted, in the ipoflt odious co- 
loups, the peifidy and violence of Philip; and 
having ftigmatifed with due feverity the recent in- 


*' See vo). n. r.xv. p. 7*9. In de®)$tdlnig> hi* own condudl, 
flotwithfymding the unfortunate confluences with which it was 
attended* Bemofthenes feems animated by the Ipnit of Pc- 
rides* ti x&l UTrnv* /is* W k&I ! 

vwiffiuknv (Ail, ityoiat, t Ktyta tm* el 706^ 

ffl 4e%ol*nhj, rm pik\t.\T0L nytvYrc<r9u4$ k&1 kocI <rp 

»Wf&Asye AM'xfM* *** #o«v *otl x*K§06y^#, 0; tth* sC^yJm* 

wtti&tiw 7>? ttoXbi ^rm nv 4 rtrftg n $o*yk>, n «^o yo>M, iv ps\ 

Aoj-o*. ruwQ$ «x ? M ov * The buuties ot fuch paflagta, depending 
chiefly on collocation of words and fen ti meats, of which l)e- 
mofthyncs, of all writers; was the greaidt mailer, cannot be 
tranflated* The meaning is, « i will ventme to fey whal w 
eontiaty to common opinion* and, in the name of the Gods 1 
regard dot its extravagance, but examine it with indulgence* 
Had $11 of you forefeen what wa* going to happen, h#d the 
torifequences ot our ccmdud been imiiifeft, and had you, iEfthi* 
ties, repeatedly proclaimed th*m with a loud voice, you> who 
opened not jour mouth, vet the Athenians ought not $ 
havo forfeken the caufe of Grtcian freedom, unlefe tlifey forfook 
their glory, them antreflors, v antl their renown with fecs-ecding 
g< */* The feme thought is exprefled m language foil bolder* after 
the hearers !md been prepared for If, by a page Of the moft ani- 
mated eloquence t AXXa &k «r*, Wtf tyityteti, Atftoaww tw 

v^c§ ti) sXn&fw Xwfom ify&psw* u #$» t> is 

« n rrg»M%vm<Txn%$ tw rpoyftM* «<% See the palfege, P*44$* 
m by thofc who fell at Marathon, Kafemii, and 

litetsufium* th’tt the Athenian d*d not err in defending, With un* 
qi d fortune add agamft fuperior forc^il^e pubjte feftty and liberty, 
' iStweh paife^ok^hendetadied, feiay app^K bteavagant and gigantic * 
tuft as iktjie rhumb qt $t* Peter's, wkett* 4tt to arranged with fuch 
Id^able Symmetry, that no figure appears beyond the natural ffoc, 
m in tV wb of Dpmofthenes, nothing appears mowftrous, hecaufe 

eu* 8^,1 
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fiances of his injustice and Iuft of power; the ora* A p * 
tor concludes, “ For fuch reafcn§, the fenate and > 
people of Athens, emulating the glory of their 
anceftors, to whom the liberty of Greece was ever 
dearer than the intereft of their particular repub- 
lic, and humbly revering the gods and heroes, 
guardians of t£e Athenian city and territory, whofe 
aid they now implore, have refolved to fend to the 
coaft of BceOtia # fleet of two hundred fail, to 
' ma’ch to El^jfis with their whole military ftrength, 
to difpatch ambafladors to the feveral ftates of 
Greece, and particularly to the Thebans, encou- 
raging them to .remain unterrified amidft the dan- 
gers which threaten them, and to exert thcmfelves 
manfully in defence of the common omfe, with 
a durance that the people of Athens, unmindful 
of old or later difreienc«,<* which have prevailed be- 
tween the two republics, are determined and ready 
to Report them w ith all their faculiix4 and refour- 
jf|es ; their treafuros, their navies, and their arms *, 
well knowing^ thaf, to contend for pre-eminence with 
the Greeks if an honourable contelf; but to be com* 
manded by a foreigner, and to fuffer a Barbarian to 
wicft the fovereignty from their hands, would tar- 
nifh their hereditary glory, and difgrace th<?ir country 
with tixe rera«teft ages of poflerity. 

The fame undaunted fpirit which .dictated this Demoft he* 
decree, wended the ^errions of 0cmoflhpm« in 
his embaffy to Thebes, in which he triumphed ThHiIna 
over the intrigues of Amyntas ^nd Clearchus, and 
OVer the eloquence of Philon Of Byzantium, the Athene 
emiflaries employed by Philip on this important 

4 occafion. 
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occafion. The Thebans palled a decree for receiv- 
ing with gratitude the proffered afliftance of Athens ; 
and the Athenian army, having foon after taken the 
field, were admitted within the Th'eban waifs, and 
treated with all the flattering diftinftions of ancient 
h<?fpilality 

Meanwhile Philip having advanced towards the 
Boeotian frontier, hi® detached parties wi re foiled 
in two rencounters wth the confederates. Rcgard- 
lofs of lhele lofi’eo, to which, puluipg la pur- 
]H*ft ly ItihmiiUd, a timflary flralagems to draw 
the many from their walls, he procccdtd with his 
main body, thiity-two thm.land flrong, to the plain 
of Chierontta. This plice was confide ltd by Phi- 
lip as well adapted to the evolutions and oxoitions 
of the Macedonian phalanx ; and tin ground for 
his encampment, and afterwards the field of battle, 
were chofen with <qual fagacity ; having in view, 
on one fide, a temple of 11 Tcules whom the Mace- 
donians regarded as the author of their royal lioufe, 
and the high protedor ol their fortune ; and, on 
the other, the hanks of the Thennodon, a imall 
river flowing into the Cephiflus, announced by the 
oracles of Greece as the dcfUncd feeue of defola- 
tion and woe to their unhappy country" 5 , The 
generals of the confederate Greeks had been much 
lefs careful to avail themfelves of the powerful 


** Demofthenes, who furnifhes the above narrative* avoids dwelling 
cn tfce following melancholy events, which are related by Diodorus* 
1. xvi. p.47 5, & feqq. Pint* in Alexand. Strabo* 1 . ix. p.4*4* 
Jitftm. U bt* c. lit. & Paufanias Bceotic. 

^ Plot* in Vit. Demofth* 
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oious facrificcs, the Athenians had left their city * *, 

at the exhortation of Detnofthenos, to wan no 
other omen but the caufo of their county. Re- 
gard left of- oracles, thf'y afterwards advanced to 
the ill-fated Thormodon, accompanied by the 
Thebans, and the fcanty reinforcements railed by 
the iflands, and by fuch ftates oi P loponm bis as 
had joined their allianc Tin ir arm) amounted 
-to thirty thopfand men, animal eel by the nobleft 
caufe for which men can fight, but cornmainh'd by 
the Athenians Ly belts and Chares, the tirfi but 
little, and the fecond unfavourably, known ; and 
by Theagones the Theban, a perfon ffrougly fut- 
pecled of treachery ; all three creatures ol cabal, 
and tools of faction, f laves to intcrell or volup- 
tuoufnefs, whole chat actors (efpccially as they had 
been appointed to command the onh dates whole 
flame, rather than viitue, yet oppob J the public 
enemy) are alone fullkient to prove that Greece 
was ripe for ruin. 

When the day approached for aboli him* the lot- Aic\imtcr 
tering independence of thofe turbulent republics, 
which their own internal vices, and the arms and 
inlrigues of Philip, had been gradually undermining 
lor twenty-two years, both armies formed in battle 
array before the rifing of the fun. The right wing 
of the Macedonians was headed by Philio, who 
judged proper to oppofe in perfon the dangerous 
fury of the Athenians. His fon Alexander, only 
nineteen years of age, but furrounded by expe- 
rienced officers, commanded the left wing, which 

faced 
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fand fell, two thoufand were taken prifonej-s ; the chap, 
reft efcaped by a precipitate and fhameful flight. ,* X ^ V1 ', 
Of the Thebans more were killed than taken. 

Few of the confederates perifhed, as they had little 
(hare in the a&ion," and as Philip, perceiving his 
vidtory to be complete, gave orders to fpare the 
vanquifhed, with a clemency umduaf in that age, 
and not lefs honourable to his underflandhtg thah 
his heart ; fince his hunianity thus fnhduul the 
minds, and gained the affections, of his conquered 
enemies ,,f * 

According to the Grecian ruftom, the battle was PMp 
followed by an entertainment, at^which the King, XeM of*^ 
prodding in perfon, received tile congratulations of tank, 
his friends* and the humble 1 applications of the 
Athenian deputies, who craved the bodies of their 
flam. This requeft, which ferved at. an acknow- 
ledgment of their defeat, was readily granted ; but, 
before they availed themfclves of the pei million to 
carry off thfir dead, Philip, who with his natural 
intemperance, had protradhd therein rtamment fill 
morning, ifilied forth with his licentious com- 
panions to vifit the field of battle ; their heads 
crowned Vph feftive garlands, their minds intoxi- 
cated With the infolence of wine andyiftoryj yet 
the fighk/of the flaughtered. Thebans, which hrft 
predated itfinlf to their eyes, and particularly the 
facred band of friends and lovers, whoday covered 
with .honourable wounds. Oil the fpot "where they 
had been dfawn up to fight, brought back fh/e 
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infolcnt fpe£taiors to the fentiments of reafon and 
humanity. Philip beheld the awful feene with a 
mixture of admiration and pity ; and, after an af- 
fecting fileme, denounced a folemn curfe again ft 
ttjiofe who bafely fufpected the friendfhip of fuch 
brave men to be tainted with criminal and infamous 
pafbons ,7 . 

But this ferious temper of mind did not laft 
long ; for, having proceeded to that quarter of the 
field where the Athenians had fought and fallen, 
the King abandoned himfelf to all the levity and 
littleneis of the mod petulant joy. Inftead of being 
impreffed with a deep feufe of his recent danger, 
and with dutiful gratitude to Heaven for the happi- 
nefs of his efcapt , and the importance of his victory, 
Philip only compared the boafUul pretenfions, with 
the mean perk >vmanccs of his Athenian enemies ; 
and flruck by this contrail, rehearfed, wdth the in- 
folcnt mockery of a bufloon, the pompous declara- 
tion of war lately drawn up by the ard< nt patriot - 
ilm and too fanguine hopes of Demoflhenes. It 
was on this occafion that the orator Denudes at 
once rebuked the folly, and flattered the ambition 
of Philip, by alldng him, Why lie aflumed the cha- 
racter of Therfiles, when fortune afligned him the 
part of Agamemnon 91 ? 

Whaievei might be the effect of this (harp re- 
prim. 1 xd v ’> it is cutain that the King of Macedon 
indulged not, on any future occafion, a vain 

01 Jflutarch. m PdopiJ. 5,1 Idem in Demofthen. 

' Plutarch .ilirfks to this fmart obluv.tJon, the modwation of 
Philip's fubfequent ( oiidu£K 
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triumph over the vanquifhcd. When advifed by 
his generals to advance into Attica, and to render 
himfelf mafter of Athens, he calmly replied, “ Have 
I done fo much for glory, and fhall I deftroy the 
theatre ol that glory ' ?” His fubfequent condud 
correfponded with the moderation of this fenti- 
mont. lie refloml, without ranfora, the Athe- 
nian prifoners ; who, at departing, having de- 
manded their baggage, were alfo gratified in this 
particular ; the King plcafantly obferviug, that the 
Athenians feemed to think he had not con- 
quered them in earned 1 *. Soon afterwards he 
difp.it ched his fon Alexander, aud Aulipater, the 
mod truded of his minifters, to offer them peace 
on fueh faiourable terms as they had li/tle reafon 
to evped:. 1’hey wen' required to fend deputies 
to the Hlhmus of Corinth, whore, to adjult their 
refpedive contingents of troops for the Pei ban ex- 
pedition, Philip purpoied allembling, early in the 
fpiing, a general convention of all the Grecian 
Rates : they were ordered to lumrnl • tit ifle of 
Samos, which actually formed the prim ti J flation 
of their fleet, and the main buhvatk and defence of 
all their maritime or infular polk ikons ; but they 
were allowed to enjoy, unmolelled, the Attic terri- 
tory, with their hereditary form of governor nt, 
anti flattered by the acquifition of Oropus, for 
which they had fo long contended with the un- 
happy Thebans u, \ It was not merely in being 


iuq Piut* in Apoph. * 1 ' Idem, ibid. 
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c H A P. deprived of this city, that the Thebans experienced 
XXXV 1 . l j lc Q f conqueror. From the tranf- 

ariioutj between, Macedon and Thebes, in the early 
part <j>f his reign, Philip thought himielf entitled to 
trcjjt that people, not as open and generous enemies, 
w^pf} Itruggfo fpr freedom defejrved his clemency, 
hpt a$ frith lcfs and infidious rebefr, wpo merited 
alj fhq foverity of his juftice. He punifhed the re- 
publican, party with unrelenting vigour \ reftored 
tl4, tra\ors ? whom they had banifhed, ( to the Hi fl 
honours of the republic \ and, in order to fupport 
their government, placed a Macedonian garrifon in 
thp Theban citadel '° 5 . 

Ciufes In' his oppofite treatment of the two republics, 
Mim-hit Philip, it is probable, was fwayed neither by af- 
praceeded. fretion nor hatud : his generbfity and his rigour 
were alike artificial, and both directed by his in- 
ns lereft, Befides the diilerent chara&crs of the The- 
bar ft and Athenians, which rendered the former as 
fephbll to the impreflion of fear, as the latter were 
fufceptiblc of gratitude and prone to eulogy, the 
Thebans had too long, and too early abandoned the 
oaufe of Greece, and too flrenuoully exerted them- 
Iclves In ofrabhfhing the power of Macedon* to ac- 
quire much reputation by one unfucccfsful attempt 
to^ refill Philip, to which they b;ad been at length 
roplfddef'i by their own public fpirit or couragdj 
than, .by^fie^ steal and eloquond? p£ I>emoft|ienes, 
i<ji ^tlmhidns, *oa tjie' contrary, who from the 
begmajng had oppofed the views of jthi$ t prince, 

Juftin. i.jx. aiv#? 

though 
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though with far lefs prudence and activity than chap. 
their lituation required ; who, through the whole •XXXvi.^ 
courfe of his reign, had continued to traverfe his 
meafures, and to fpurn his authority ; and who, 
previoufly to the laft fatal encounter at Chasronsea, 
had endeavoured to form a general confederacy, 
and when that proved impollible, had determined, 
almo/t unaffifted and alone, to refill the common 
foe, l'eemed entitled to l'uch gratitude and ap- 
plaule, as companion bellows on ill-dire£ted va- 
lour and unfortunate patriotifm ; and the rigorous 
treatment of fuch a people mull have Ihocked the 
fentiments, and exafperated the hatred, of every 
citizen of Greece, who yet retained the faintell 
tincture of ancient principles, or who was Hill ani- 
mated by the fmailelt fpark of public fpirit. 

Philip too well underltood his interell, thus to Daring 
ramilh the glory, and rifk the fruits of victory, 
although the daring and imprudent behaviour of Athenians 
the Athenians, after the battle, might have ferved 
to jultify the harlhell meafures. The firfl news 
of their defeat filled the city with tumult or con- 
fternation. But when the diforder ceafed, the 
people (hewed themfelves difpofed to place their 
whole confidence in arms, none in the mercy of 
Philip. Upon the motion of Hyperides '% a de- 
cree palled for fending to the Pirseus their wives, 
children, and moll valuable effects, together with 
the lacred images and ornaments of their gods. 

By the fame decree, the rights and freedom of the 

**♦ Plut. in Vita Hiperid. 
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CHAP, city were bellowed on ftrangers and flaves, and 
XXxvi. re ft ore( j t0 perfons declared infamous, on this one 
condition, that they exerted themfelves in the pub- 
lic defence. Demofthenes, with equal fuccefs, 
propofed a decree for repairing the walls and fortifi- 
cations, a work which, being himfelf appointed 
to fupenntend, he generoufly accomplilhed at the 
expence of his private fortune 1 ' 4 . The orator 
Lycurgus undertook the more eafy talk of im- 
peaching the worthlefs Lyficles, whofe mifconduft 
in the day of battle had been the immediate caufe 
pf the late fatal difafter. In a difeourfe calculated 
to revive the fpirit of military enthufiafm, which 
had anciently animated the Athenians, the fpeaker 
thus warmly apoftrophifed the confcious guilt of 
the mute and trembling general : “ The Athe- 
nians have been totally defeated in an engage- 
ment ; the enemy have erected a trophy to the 
eternal diflionour of Athens ; and Greece is now 
prepared to receive the detefted yoke of fervitude. 
You were our commander on that inglorius day ; 
and Hill you breathe the vital air, enjoy the light 
of the fun, and appear in our public places, a 
living monument of the difgrace and ruin of your 
country.” The quick refentment of the hearers 
fupplied the confequence, and the criminal was 
dragged to execution 

Philip’* , Neither the inflammatory decrees, nor the hoftile 
modern preparations, of Athens, could /hake,, the modera- 
ri&orv. do 1 * of, Philip, or determine him to, alter the 

* Demoith* tie Coioju* ^ DioJor. l.xvi. p.477. 
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favourable terms of accommodation, which he had CHAP. 

XXXVI 

already propofed by his ambaffadors. The pa- 
triotic or republican party, headed by the orators 
juft mentioned, breathed hatred and revenge ; but 
at the interceffion of the Areopagus, which on this 
occalion acted fuitably to the fame of its ancient 
wifdom, the prudent and virtuous Phocian 107 was 
appointed to the chief command. The difeern- 
ment of this ftatcfman and general, whofe merit 
"had been neglected while there was yet time to per- 
form any eflential fervice, might eafily perceive 
the vanity of attempting to recover the honour of 
a people, who, antecedently to their defeat by 
Philip, had been ftiil more fatally fubduecJ by their , 
own pernicious vices. Amidft the important Extreme 
events of the Macedonian war, and amidft the 
dreadful misfortunes which, in confequence 0/ its Athenian*, 
melancholy ijflfue, hung over their country, a fet of 
Athenian citizens, diftinguifhed by their rank and 
fortune, and known by the appellation of the Sixty, 
from the accidental number of their original in- 
ftitution, regularly affembled into a club, where all 
ferious tranfaftions were treated with levity and 
ridicule, and day after day fpent in feafting, 
gaming, and the fprightly exercifes of wit and 
pleafantry. This deteftible fociety faw “% with- 
out emotion, their countrymen arming for battle ; 

'with the molt carelefs indifference they received 
accounts of their captivity or death ; nor did the 
public calamities in any degree dilturb their fefti- 

10" 


Plutarch in Phociozu 


108 Athensm, Lxiv* p.614. 
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CHAP, vity, or interrupt, for a moment, the tranquil 
. courfe of their pleafures. Their fame having 

reached Macedon, Philip font them a fum of 
money, to fupport the expcnce of an affociation 
fo favourable to his views. But what opinion 
mu ft Phocion have formed of fuch an eftablifh- 
meht ; or how was it poflible for any clifpaflionate 
man of ordinary prudence to exped, that a re- 
public lb totally degenerate, as to fofter fuch 
wretches within its bofom, could luccelsfully w r age 
war againit a vigilant and enterpiiling enemy ? 

They (ic- The arguments of the wiled portion of the com- 
arcept'the 1Tnin ‘ r y ^ or accepting the peace profferivd by Philip 
terms of were ftreugthened and confirmed by the return of 

frmHy* l^ eraa ^ CH with the Athenian prifoners taken ar 
Philip. Chairon.ua, who unaniinoufly blazed forth the 
praifes of their generous conqueror. Ambaffadors 
we’ e accordingly difpatched to the King of Mace- 
don, to accept and ratify the treaty of peace, upon 
the terms which he had condefcended to offer ; 
and the only marks of deference fliewn to the vio- 
lent party, who flill clamoured for war, w ere, that 
Demochares, who oftentatioufly afleded a rude 
boldncfs of fpeech againit Philip, was named 
among the ambaifadots • and that Demoftheues, 
the irreconcileable enemy of that prince, was ap- 
pointed to pronounce the funeral oration in honour 
of thofe flain at Chairomea. 


Iiifolpnre 
oi iHmo- 
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Deinochaies acquitted himfelf of his commif- 
fion with that extravagant petulance which natu- 
rally flowed from his character ; and w'hich, in the 
Giccun commonwealths, too frequently difgraced 

* ' the 
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the decency of public tranfadlions. At their an- ciia p. 
diencc of leave, Philip, with lefs fincerity than 
politenefs, laviflied on the ambafiadors his ufual 
profcftions of friendfhip, and obligingly alked 
them. Is there any thing farther in which I 
can gratify the Athenians? “ Yes,” faid De- 
mochares, “ hang thyielf.” The juft indignation 
of all p refen t broke forth againft this unprovoked 
outrage; wh« t Philip, with admirable coolnefs, 
fdrnced the clamour, bv faying, “ Let this ridi- 
culous brawler depart uninoleltcd and then turn- 
ing to the other ambailadors, “ Go, tell your 
count rvtnen, that tliofe who can utter huh contu- 
melies .ue lels juft and moderate, than he who can 
pardon them ' V 

The honourable employment confoired on De- Oration o< 
moithenes, which fhewed rhat, notwithftan line I ' ,en)of : 

3 o thputsin 

the unfortunate iil'uc of his counfels, the A the- hnm.nr «f 
nians ftill approved his principles and his pa- 
triotifm, might have been expected to elevate his n* a . 
fentiments and his language to the lugbeft drain of 
eloquence. But the complexion of the times no 
longer admitted thole daring flights' to which he 
had been accuftomed to foar ; and the powers of 
the orator feem to have declined with the fortunes 
of his country. With too apparent caution he 
avoids the mention of all recent tranfa&ions, and 
dwells with tirelome minutenefs on the ancient, and 
even fabulous, parts of the Athenian ftory. One 
tranfient flaJli of light breaks forth towards the end 

0 Sencra de Ira. 
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CHAP, of his difcourfe, when, commemorating the glory 
of the flain, he fays, that the removal of thofe 
zealous republicans from their country was like 
taking the fun from the world 117 ; a figure bold, 
yet juft ; fmce after the battle of Chaeronaea, 
there remained no further hopes of refilling the 
conqueror — the dignity of freedom was for ever 
loft, and the gloom of night and tyranny descended 
and thickened over Greece \ 

* 10 '‘il'JVTZg ycco ft Tt£ E3C Thi X.O(T(J.X TG Qu,C 

KOLi XUXiKQS CCUGC.$ 0 >?^tV hTU) TO,VC>C (*! ’ CCVOUgrQ' VTW, 

crxortL kou xo\Xv\ t)v!TA.A>nu mx; 6 irpwrot £r,\o; tujsi ( hAA> wcovyzyo, c 
p. X55. “ For as if light were taken from the world, the remaining 

life of mortals would be involved m difficulties and mifery ; fo h\ 1 he* 
death of thofe warriors, the orgmal glo**y of Greece was buried in 
darknefs and ignominy/* Of this difcourfe, which Libanius denies 
to he genuine, many paffages are corrupt, and many interpolated. 
The general debility of the whole may be, explained by the obfervation 
m the text, without having 1 ecourfe to the defence of Wolfius : « Ora- 
tionem Libanms Dcmoftliems dTe negat ut vdem Sc imbecillem om- 
nine Quod quis miretur, cum & argumentum fit imbecille } iy De~ 
rnofthen. edit. Wolf. p. r 5 %• 

m Hie dies univeifae Graecise, ct gloriam dominationis, et vetuftif- 
fmiam libertatem fmivit. Juftin.Lix. c.m. Demoflhenes, Diodorus 
Strabo, and Patifaruas, all exprefs the fame fentiment, and nearly in 
the fame words. 
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C II A P. XXXVII. 

Liberal Spirit of the Macedonian Government 
Philip appointed General of the Greeks.— Rebel- 
lion of Illyria. — A fa filiation of Philip. — His 
Character. — Acceffion of Alexander. — His Ex- 
pedition again ft the Illyrians and Tnballi. — He 
pafes the Danube. — Rebellion in G recce. — De- 
Jlruchon of Thebes * — Heroifm of Timoclca. — 
Alexander crofcs the Hcllrfpont. — State of the 
Perfian Empire. — Battle of the Grantcut. — 
Siege of Miletus and Halicarnafus. — Bold Ad- 
venture of two Macedonian Soldiers. — Alexan- 
der's judicious Plan of War. — Arts by which he 
fecurcd his Conqucfts. — The battle of Ifus. — 
The Virtues of Alexander expand with his 
Profperity. 


r j~'HE Greeks acknowledged, with relu&ance CHAP; 

and forrow, that by the decilive victory of 

Chaerontea, Philip became mailer of their coun- Liberal 

try 1 . But we Ihould form a very erroneous notion 
J J the Mac©* 

of the Macedonian government, if we compared doman go- 

vernmenU 


1 Demofth. iEfchin. Diodor. Plutarch. Arrian, paffim. I fliall cite 
only the words of Strabo: u XowpavEia Ss Itch chiXiWTros « Apwrit 
fAsyx\vi nKverxi A9wca&<, re KtxtBovvrxg kou Kxnfy tvi; 

nvpog. “ And Chaeion^ea, where Philip, the ion of Amyntas, having 
conquered the Athenians, Boeotians, and Corinthians, in a great battle 
rendered Jiimfelf matter of Greece.” Strab, Geograph. L ix. p. 414* 

Q 4 it 
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C II A P. it with the defpotifm of the Eait, or the abfofute 
xxx\ 11. dominion of many European monarchs. The au- 
thority of Philip, even in his hereditary realm, 
was modelled on lhat admirable fyllem of power 
and liberty, which diflinguifhed and ennobled the 
policies of the heroic ages . ITe adminiftered the 
religion, decided the differences, and commanded 
the valour, of foldiers and freemen Perfonal 
merit entitled him to hold the feeptre, which, being 
derived from Jove, could not long be lwayed by 
unworthy hands. The fuperiority of his abilities, 
the vigilant and impartial juflice of his ad’ninill ra- 
tion, formed the main pillars of his prerogative ; 
fmee, according to the principles and feeling'- of 
the Macedonians, he who infringed the rights of 
his fubjccts ceafed from that moment to lie o. 
king. 

js’.iti'K'and Having effected the conquefl of Gic\eo, the 
ptm-j - prudence of Philip could not be fuppofed ambi- 
juitu>rt! , tious of introducing into that country more fevere 
jnGict"'. maxims of government than 1 hole which prevailed 


* When Alexander, intoxicated with ptofpenty, < binned ton 

exalted Loi mu he was told hy Callifthenes the philofophtr, 
'*■ Ot vrrr/'jvat cj 'kxv Jtk Ctx <x/?j 'oy > Me/* 

s'p%r,v 7 'r Your anceftois c ante from Argos to Matedon, 

and ( ontmuccl there, governing the Macedonians, not by force, but by 
h*uv Arrian- E\ped. Alevaud. p. 87. 

* In capital cafes, fays Curtins, the foldiers judged in t hue of vai, 
, ’it citizens m tune of peat u f fe then adds, **> Nihil proirflas legum 
valebat, mfi puns valinlTt* autShintas iulicet popult. Curtins, 
1 .x. c. 8. Conf. hvm. e. 6. 

4 A A ery mean fuhjedl literally told Philip, “ If you refufe to do 
me juflk^ ceaft to be a king.” Pint. Apopth. Conf. An ft. politic, h v , 
r, ;r>. Tit. JUv. h\xxi. & xliv. 


m 
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in Macedon. He affected, on the contrary, to 
preferve inviolate the ancient forms of the repub- 
lican conftitution, and determined to govern the 
Greeks by the fame policy with which he had fub- 
dued them. While Macedonian garrifons kept 
poffeflion of Thermopylae and tile otlier ftrong 
holds oi Greece, the iaithful and active partifans 
of Philip controuled the refolutious, and directed 
the meafures, of each particular republic. The 
fnperinjtendence of the facreil games, as well as of 
the Delphic temple, rendered him the only vifible 
head of the national religion : in confequence of 
the double right of prdkling and voting in the 
Amphictvonic council, he appeared in the cha- 
racter of fupreme civil magillrate of Greece ; and 
Ins illullrious victory at Ch.xronaea over the only 
communities that oppofed his greatnefs, pointed 

mduft the 
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u 


him out as the general bell entitled to 
military force of Greece and Macedon in the long- 
projetted invafion ol Peril a ; an office -which, as 
lie might have affumod it without blame, he there- 
fore folicited with applaufe from tile impartial l'uf- 
frages of the people . 

That this condefcenfion rrsuil have been highly Philip 
flattering to the vanity of the Greeks, appears from nanu,fl 
the tranl'a&ions at Corinth, where Philip, the of™" 1 
year following the battle ol Chxronxa, had af. Greeks, 
feinbled a general convention of the Amphittyonic 
Hates 6 . In this affembly, Dins of Ephefus repre- A-C.j.r 
lented, with affecting energy, the vexations and 


“» Diodor. 1 . xvi. p. r I.a EeWmay ti-v oevrov Sec. 

* Diodor. I. xvi. p.556. 

oppreffion 
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oppreffion which the feeble colonies of Afia daily 
experienced from the rapacious cruelty of the 
Perfian fatraps. The general voice of the affem- 
bly re-echoed his complaint, while each member re- 
collected, with indignation, ihe continual outrages of 
a people who had anciently invaded their country, 
snfulted their religion, burned their temples, and, 
not fatisfied with thefe acts of vengeance, had re- 
duced and opprelfed their colonies, and uninter- 
ruptedly excited and nourifhed thofe cruel animo- 
sities which had long filled every part of Greece 
with fedition and blood 7 . Philip had private 
wrongs to urge againft the Perlians, whofe hatred 
and jealoufy had, on fcveral occaiions, thwarted 
his meafures and disturbed his government. Yet 
he infilled chiefly on their public injuries and 
notorious enmity to the whole Grecian name, the 
honour of which could only be redeemed by a 
fuccefsful expedition into Afia. 

This expedition was determined with univerfal 
confent. Philip was appointed general of the con- 
federacy ; and (although the Lacedaemonians ful- 
lenly abfented themfeives from the convention) 
when the feveral Hates came to afeertain the con- 
tingent of troops which they could refpeftively 
raife, the whole, exclufive of the Macedonians, 
amounted to two hundred and twenty thpufand 
foot, and fifteen thoufand horfe 8 j a prodigious 
force, of which the domeftic diffenfions of the 
Greeks had hithertp, perhaps, prevented them 

7 Ifocrat. Orat. ad Philip. s Juftm. 1. ix. c. v. 

•from 
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from forming an adequate notion. On no former 
occafion had the feveral republics appeared fo 
thoroughly united in one common caufe ; never 
had they (hewn themfelves fo fenlible of their 
combined ftrength ; never had they tellified fuch 
general alacrity to take the field, or fuch unlimited 
confidence in the abilities of their commander. 

It belongs to the biographers of the King of 
Macedon, to examine the circumftances of the 
bloody tran fafti on which clouded this glorious 
profpeCt. In the general hiftory of Greece, it is 
fufficient to mention, that Philip, having difpatched 
Parmenio with a body of troops to protect the 
Afiatic colonies, was prevented from immedi- 
ately following that commander by an infurrection 
of the Illyrian tribes 9 . This urifeafonable diver- 
fion from the greateft enterprife of his reign, was 
rendered more formidable by the domeftic difeord 
which fhook the palace of Philip. A fpirit lefs 
proud and jealous than that of Olympias, mother 
of Alexander, might have been juftly provoked by 
the continual infidelities of her hufband, who, 
whether at home or abroad, in pc ace or in war, 
never ceafed to augment the number of his wives 
or concubines' 0 . The generous mind of Alex- 
ander mud naturally have efpoufed the caufe of his 
mother, although his own intereft had not been 
deeply concerned in preventing Philip from conti- 
nually giving him fo many new rivals to the throne. 
The young prince defended the rights of Olympias 


CHAP. 

XXXVII. 


The ex- 
pedition 
retarded by 
a rebellion 
in Illyria, 
and do- 
meftic dif- 
fenfions m 
Macedon. 
Olymp. 
cxi. i. 
A.C.336, 


°Atheaseus, Lxiii. p*55$* 


* Diodor, ad Olymp. 
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CM. X. 

A.C. *3*. 
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and his own, with the impeluofity natural to his 
character: at the nuptials of Philip with Caffiindra, 
niece to Attalus, one of his generals and fa- 
vourites, an open rupture broke out between the 
imperious father and his more haughty l'on 11 ; and 
the latter concluding all thole to be his own friends 
who were enemies to the former, fought refuge 
among the rebellious Illyrians, who were already 
in arms againfl their lovereign. 

The dexterity of Philip extricated him from 
thefe difficulties. Having conquered the Illyrians, 
he foftened Alexander by affixring him that his il- 
lultrious merit, which was alike admired in Greece 
and Macedon, had not efcaped the anxious vigi- 
lance of a parent, who, by giving him many rival-- 
to the throne, had onl) given him an opportunity 
of furpaffing them all in glory and in the merited 
affections of the- Macedonians Soothed by this 
condi fcenfion, Olympias and her ion again ap- 
peared at court with the diftinOion due to their 
rank : and, to announce and confirm this happy recon- 
cilement with liis family, Philip married his beloved 
daughter Cleopatra to the King of Epirus, maternal 
uncle of Alexander ; and celebrated the nuptials by 
a magnificent feltival which luffed feveral days, 
during which the Greeks and Macedonians vied 
with each other in Chewing their obfequious refpect 
towards their common general and mailer. 

Amidll the tumultuous amufements of the fefti- 
vity, Philip often appeared in public with un- 

11 Pint, nh.m AL\an<ier. - Plot. Apophth. 

guarded 
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guarded confidence in the fidelity and attachment c il a i». 
of all his fubjedts : but proceeding one day from n ~ , 

the palace to the theatre, he was (tabbed to the 
heart by Paufanias ”, a Macedonian; whether the 
aiiaflin was ftimulated merely by private relent- 
ment, or prompted by the ill-appealed rage of 
Olympias, or mitigated to commit this enormity by 
the Perlian fatraps ; which Lift is afferted by Alex- 
ander ”, who alleged the ailaliiiution of his lather 
among his reafons for invading the Perlian empire. 

Thus /ell Philip of Macedon, in the forty- Ui.riu 
l’eventh year of his age and tw r cnty-fourth of his rj ' 5hl ' - 
reign ; the firit prince whole life and actions hiltorv 
hath delcribed with fuch regular accuracy, and 
circumltantial fulnefs, as render his adininillratii>n 
a matter of inllruction to fncceeding ages. With 
a reach of forelight and lagadty peculiar to h’m- 
lelf, he united all the prominent features of tlu 
Grecian character; valour, eloquence, addrefs, 
flexibility to vary his conduct without changing his 
purpofe, the moil extraordinary powcisof applica- 
tion and perfeveranc e, o 1 cool < ombhution ami 
ardent execution. Intercepted m the middle oi 
his career by the hand of an aliallin, he was pre- 
vented from undertaking the julteli and nohlell 
delign of his reign; a defign which he had long 
meditated, and in which his near prufpect of luc- 
cefspromifed to reward the laboinv. and dangers of 
his toilfome life, liad not he iallen unexpected K 

u Diodor. cv Juftm. ubi. iupia. 

u Arrian. I* ti. c.n* 5c Curtius, L i \ , > , i. 

f)V 
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C H A P. by a premature Fate, there is good reafon to be- 
. _ .. lieve that he might have fubdued the Perfian em- 

pire ; an enterprife more dazzling, but lefs dif- 
ficult, than the exploits which he had already at- 
chieved. Had that event taken place, the arduous 
undertakings of his long and fuccefsful reign would 
have been ennobled and illuminated by the fplen- 
dour of extenfive foreign conqueft ; Philip would 
have reached the height of fuch renown as is ob- 
tained by the habits of activity, vigilance, and 
fortitude in the purfuit of unbounded greatnefs ; 
and, in the opinion of pofterity, would perhaps 
have furpaffed the glory of all kings and con- 
querors, who either preceded or followed him. 
Yet, even on this fuppofition, there is not any 
man of fenfe and probity, who, if he allows him- 
felf time for ferious reflection, would purchafe the 
imagined grandeur and profperity of the King of 
Macedon, at the price of his artifices and crimes ; 
and to a phiiofopher, who confidered either the 
means by which lie had obtained his triumphs, or 
the probable confequences of his dominion over 
Greece and Alia, the bufy ambition of this mighty 
conqueror would appear but a deceitful feene of 
fplcndid mifery. 

Difficulties A prince who is bis own minifier, and almoil 
tteaccpf t ^ le depofitory of his own fecrets, commonly 
Son of leaves an arduous talk for the labours of his fuc- 

^is difficulty prefented itfelf to Alex- 
ccdonUnf ander ; but it was not the only circumftance that 
throne. rendered his fituation difficult, The regular order 

of 
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of fucceffion had never been clearly eftablifhed in c H A P. 
Macedon, and was in fome meafure incompa- * 

tible with the fpirit of royal government, which, Olymp. 
as then generally underflood, required fuch quali- 336 
ties and accomplilhments in the firft magiftratc, as 
could not be expected from a proxnifcuous line of 
hereditary princes. The numerous wives of 
Philip had, however, been mod fruitful in female 
offspring. Nor had Alexander much to appro- 
Jiend from the rivalfhip of his brothers, fmee 
Ptolemy, born of Arfinoc, and afterwards King 
of Egypt, was reputed to be the fon of Lag us, 
to whom Philip had married Arfinoc, while Ihe 
was with child by himfejf ; and Arid feus, the fon 
of Philina, who, for fix years after the death o! 
Alexander, held a pageant royalty in the Eali 
through the glory of his brother's name, and the 
difeordant ambition of his lieutenan’s, pofiaffed 
not vigour of mind eagerly to difputo tin; fuc- 
ceffion. But Alexander’s title was contorted by 
Amyntas, fon to Perdiccas, the eider brother of 
Philip, in whufe name the laft-mvnti> «ned prince 
originally adminiftered the government, till the 
tender age of Amyntas being rejefted by the Ma- 
cedonians, Philip fo little feared the revival of his 
pretenfions to the throne, that lie had given him 
his daughter Cyna in marriage. This new ad 
vantage ftrengthened the claim of Amyntas, which, 
it was probable, would be warmly fupported by 
Attalus, a bold and enterprifing commander, the 
perfonal enemy of Olympias and her fon, of whom 
the former had recently put to death his kinf- 

woman 
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woman Cleopatra, with /hocking cirCumftances ot 
cruelty. Alexander privately took meafures with 
his friends /or cru/hing thefe dangerous enemies ^ ; 
and, being acknowledged King of Macedon, haf- 
tened into Greece, to reap the Iruits of his father’s 
h hours, which might be loft by delay. 

in his journey thither, he experienced the per- 
lidious inconftancy of the Thefialians, whom he 
chaftifed with proper feverify; and liaving af- 
fembled the deputies of the Rates at Corinth, lie 
was inverted with the fame honours 16 which had 
been conferred on his predeceffor. During his re- 
fulence in that city there happened an incident 
which more dearly difplays the character of Alex- 
ander, than can be done by the mod elaborate 
defcripiion. Curioiity led him to vifit Diogenes 
the cynic, whole lingular manners and mode of life 
have been mentioned on a former occafion. He 
found him balking in the fun 17 , and, liaving made 
hhnfclf known as the mailer of Macedon and 
Greece, aiked the philofophcr what he could do to 
oblige him ? “ Stand from between rue and the 

lun,” was tlie anlwer of the cvnic: upon which 
the King oblerved to his attendants, 46 that he 
would ehoofe to be Diogenes if he were not 
Alexander.” The oblcrvation was natural and 
lublime ; lince, under the moft diiliinilar veils of 
external circumftances and purfuits, their cha- 
racters concealed a real refemblance. Both pol- 

,s D'odorm, I.xxu. 2 , Juftm. xi. 1 , Sc fcqq. 

idem, ibid. 1 fjaufan. 1. if p* 88. 

** Laertius in Vit. DIogcn. 


feffed 
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felled that proud ere£l fpirit which difdains authority, CHAP, 
fpums controul, and afpires to, domineer over for* , . v „ 
tune. But, by diminifhing the number of his wants, 
Diogenes found, in his tub, that independence of 
mind, which Alexander, by the unbounded gratifica- 
tion of his delates, could not attain on the imperial 
throne of Pcrfia. 


Alexander, having returned to Macedon, pre- His expe- 
pared for his eallern expedition by diffufing the ()ie 
terror of his name among the northern Barbarians, iiiyrian* 
The Illyrians and Tribaili, mindful of the injuries * n ( c J. Tri ' 
of Philip, had haftily taken arms to oppofe, ere it oiymp. 
became too late, the' youth and inexperience of his ^ xi - *• 
fon. But the difeernment; of the young prince ’ ’ 33S ' 
readily perceived the danger of leaving fuch for- 
midable enemies on his frontier. “With a well- 


appointed army he marched from Amphipolis, ar d, 
leaving the city Philippi and Mount Orbelus on 
the left, arrived in ten days at the principal pafs 
of Mount Haemus, which led into the territory of 
the Tribaili. There he found a new, and not lefs 
formidable enemy. The independent tribes of n„ defeat, 
Thrace, having embraced the caufe of the Tri- thc indc " 
balli, had feized an eminence commanding the 
pafs j and, inftead of a breaftwork, had fortified Thrace, 
themfelves with their carriages or waggons, which 
they purpofed to roU down on the Macedonians. 

To elude the force of this unufual battery, Alexander 
commanded fuch of his troops as could not con- 
veniently open their ranks, and’ allow free iflue to 
the intended violence, to fall flat on the ground, 
and carefully clofe their fluelds, that the defeending 
vol. iv. R waggons 
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CHAP, waggons might, harmlefs, bound over them. In 
xxx vn. qonfequence 0 f this contrivance, the hoftile artillery 
was exhaufted in vain. Alexander then attacked 
the Thracians with admirable order and celerity. 
Fifteen hundred fell } their fwiftnefs and knowledge 
of the country faved the greater number. The pri- 
foners, women, and booty, were fent for fale to the 
maritime cities on the Euxine l9 . 

TheTri- Alexander having committed this fubordinate 
bait! take bufinefs to Lyfanias and Philotas, parted the moun- 
Peucl. m tains, and purfued the Triballi. By galling them 
with his bowmen and flingers, he gradually forced 
them from their faftneffes, and defeated a powerful 
body of their warriors encamped on the woody 
banks of the Lyginus, diftant three days march from 
the Danube. The remainder of the nation, con- 
duced by the valour of their chieftain Syrmus, and 
reinforced by a numerous band of Thracians, took 
refuge in Peuce, an ifland in the Danube, de- 
fended by abrupt and rugged banks, furrounded 
by deep and foaming ftreams. Alexander, though 
he had juft received fome Ihips of war from By- 
zantium, judged it too hazardous to affault the 
ifland } and the hoftile appearance of the Gene on 
the northern bank, furnifhed him with an honour- 
Aiexander able pretence for declining the fiege of Peuce. On 
paiTes th. the margin of the Danube, that audacious people 
Danube ; bad drawn up four thoufand horfe, and above ten 
thoufand foot, flowing, by their countenance and 
demeanour, a determined refolution to oppofe the 
landing of an enemy. Provoked by thole figns of 

** Arrian. Alexand.Expedit. 1. i. p. 2 , Sc feqq. 

defiance. 
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defiance, and animated by the glory of palling the CHAP, 
greateft of all European livers, and that which 
was furrounded with the greateft and ,moft warlike 
nations, Alexander filled the hides ufed in en- 
campment with ftraw and Other buoyant materials, 
and colle&ed all the boats employed by the natives 
of thofe parts in filhing, commerce, or piracy. 

Arnidft the darknefs of the enfuing night, he thus 
tranfported fifteen hundred cavalry, and four thou- 
Tand infantry, to that part of the oppofite bank 
which was covered with high and thick com. At 
the dawn of day, he commanded his foot to march 
through thofe rich fields with tranfverled fpears ; 
while the infantry remained concealed in the com, 
the cavalry followed them ; but as foon as the 
former emerged into the naked plain, the horfe ad- 
vanced to the front, and both fuddenly prefenting 
an irrefiftible object of terror, the Getae abandoned 
their poft, and fled to their city, which was four 
miles diftant. There , 1 they at firft purpofed to 
make a vigorous defence ; but perceiving that 
Alexander cautioufly Ikirted the river, to avoid the 
danger of an ambulh, reflecting on his aftonifhing 
boldnefs in palling, without a bridge, the Danube 
in one night, and beholding the impenetrable firm- 
nefs of his phalanx, and the ■refiftlefs impetuofity 
of his cavalry ”, they regarded farther oppolition 

as 

IVwytau; -row* mpicnfous tortxXjvavTi? rov triTov. The (pears were 
tranfverfed, not only for the purpoie of concealment, « but to make a 
road through the corn.” 

21 QoSsp& St m tyjp&yyK W JwxXaw&fcwwaie i rw Unr cwv tjdZoAv, 

Arrian, p.4, Alexander knew the proper ufe of cavalry, which wa» 

it 2 fo 
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C H A p. as vain, forfook their habitations, and retired pre- 
XXXV1L cjpitately, with their wives and chfldren, into the 
northern defert **. 

The Macedonians entered, and facked the town. 
The fpojl was entrufted to Philip and Meleager ; 
Alexander, mindful of fo many favours, returned 
facrifkes of thanks to Jupiter, Hercules, and the 
god of the Danube ; and, encamping on the 
northern bank of the river, received very fubmiffive 
embafiies from the furrounding nations. Even Syr- 
mus, the intrepid leader of the Triballi, fent pro- 
pitiatory prefents, and readily obtained pardon from 
a prince, who could admire virtue in a Barbarian 
and an enemy 

receives Neceffity alone compelled Alexander to carry 
nUfllon of anns mto thofe inhofpitable regions. Ani- 
the neigh- mated by an ambition to lubdue the Afiatic plains, 
iiu ing he .turned with contempt from bleak Jieaths and 
iwions. barren, mountains, not deigning to chaftife the 
boaftful arrogance of the Celtce. The Boii and 
Senones, Celtic or German tribes (for thofe na- 
tions were often conlounded by the Greeks), fent 
ambaifadors to Alexander, who, obferving their*, 
lofty ftature and haughty fpirit, endeavoured to 
humble them by afking, “ what, of all things, 
they moft feared not doubting, they would 

fo tittle underflood in the laft eentui y, tint the three ranfaf fired fuc- 
eeffivcly before the charge $ each, after firing, pa fling, fyjra urocol, 
t liehind the reft, Guftavus Adolphus allowed only his firft rank to 
fire: which was doubtlels a gnat improvement, and paved the way 
for reducing the fervice of cavalry to its true principle# what Arrian 
3all$ ** n fttaui % eySoM* A * ’ 

** Arrian* l.i. IdeflfcibSd* 
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anfwer, yourfelf j” but they replied, “ the fall of c H A h 

heaven.” The King declared them his friends and .^ x ^ VIL f 
allies, but whifpered to thofe around him, “ the 
Celts are an arrogant people l4 .” , Could we ad- 
mit the truth of this narrative, and believe that am- 

<i 

baffadors were really fent to Alexander by the na- 
tions inhabiting the northern recedes of the Ionian 
gulph, it would be interefting to obferve the early 
character and firit proceedings of a people, who 
were deftirted to fubdue the conquerors of the Mace- 
donian empire. 

In his return towards Pella, Alexander marched Alexander 
through the friendly country of the Pteonians, 
where he received the unpleafant intelligence that and other 
the Illyrian tribes were in arms, headed by C.litus, 
fon of Bardyllis, the hereditary foe of Macedon, 
Glaucias, King of the Taulantii, prepared to jo'n 
the arms of Clitus ; the Autariadie, likcwile an Il- 
lyrian nation, had determined to obftrucl the iqjtrch 
of Alexander. Amidft thefe difficulties, he was 
encouraged by Langarus, chief of the Adrians, a 
Warlike tribe inhabiting the ridges of Mount Ilae- 
mus. Even in the lifetime of Philip, Langarus'” 1 
had difeerned the fuperior merit of his fon, with 
whom he had early entered into a confidential 
correfpondence. Conducted by the activity of 
Langarus, the Agrian targeteers, who thenceforth 
had ah important lhare in all the Macedonian victo- 
ries, invaded the country of the Autariadae. Their 
ravages were equally rapid and deftruCtive $ the Au- 

54 Arrian, 1 . i. p. j, & Strabo, 1 . vii. p. aoS & 409. 

SJ Auyyxfo; . . . x«* <Pi?uirir4* otirra^ulre, AAtfayJjtw Sr.Xo, 

w, km A <f «r{ 65 rffswi iru{ avror. Arrian, p .5. 

R. 3 f tariadse, 
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CHAP, tariadac, broken by domeftic calamity, or alarmed 

xxxm jjy perfonai danger, abandoned the defign of co- 
operating with the enemies of Alexander. 'That 
prince thus advanced without oppofition to Pellion, 
the principal ftrong-hold of the Illyrians. His army 
encamped on the banks of the Eordaicus. The 
enemy were polled on the adjacent mountains, and 
concealed among thick woods, purpofmg to attack 
the Macedonians by a fudden and united affault. 
But their courage failed them in the moment of 
execution. Not daring to wait the approach of the 
phalanx, . they precipitately retreated to their city, 
leaving behind them the horrid veftigos of their 
bloody fuprrftition, three boys, three maids, and as 
many black rams, which, having jufl facrificed, thej 
wanted time to remove v> . 

Meanwhile Glaucias, King of the Taulantii, ap- 
proached with a great force 71 to relieve Pellion, 
and affift his ally. Alexander had difpatched Phi- 
lotas to forage at the head of a ftrong body of 
cavalry. Glaucias attempted to intercept and cut 
off this detachment. Alexander, leaving part of 
his army to awe Pellion, marched to the aflilfance 
of Philotas > Clitus reinforced Glaucias ; a deci- 
five action thus formed inevitable, if the thicknefs 
of lofty forefts, and the intricacies of winding 
mountains, had afforded a proper l'cene for a ge- 
neral engagement. The Barbaiians excelled in 
knowledge of the country j the Macedonians in 

’ * Arrian, p .y. 

17 Mira, Svmfj.iv;, Idem, p. 6. Neither Thrace nor 

Illyria were remarkably populous in thofe days j but as every man 
was a foldier, the princes of thofe countries often brought numeious 
armies into the field* 


fkiii 
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Ikill and courage. The war was widely diffufed, 
and ably fupported. But the difqpline of Alex? 
ander finally prevailed. By furprife, by ftratagem, 
by the terror of his military engines, which de- 
ft royed at a diftance, and by fuch prompt and 
Ikilful manoeuvres 18 as had never been before feen, 
on the banks of the Apfus 19 and Erigone, he to- 
tally difperfed this immenfe cloud of Barbarians. 
Many were flain, and many made captive ; a rem- 
■fiant, having burnt their city, which they defpaired 
of ability to defend, fought refuge among the Tau- 
lantian mountains 39 . 

Meanwhile a report circulated in Greece, that 
Alexander had perilhed in Illyria ; and as men’s 
belief is often guided by their intereft JI , this 
vague rumour was greedily embraced by the par- 
tifans of Grecian independence. The Athenian de- 
magogues refumed their ufual boldnefs ; the Lace- 
daemonians , already fancied themfelves heading 
the revolt 37 ; but the firft adts of rebellion were 
committed by the Thebans, who, having fecretly re- 
called their exiles, treacheroully 33 murdered Amyn- 


18 Thofe are laborloully deferibed by Arrian, p. 6, who, it muft be 
acknowledged, appears fcmetimes too fond of difplaying Ills fkdl in 
ta<5lics. 

^ Otherwife called the Eordaicus. 

30 Arrian, p. 7. 

31 Ov yiwcjtoms r& ovt ot, roc /AoeXtfx c^crn HKa-fov, 

« Not knowing the truth, hope regulated their conje&ures.” Idem, 

p. 8. 

** The Lacedaemonians, fays Arrian, were yvupats otiptrw cote*, 
u revolted in their minds. 5 * 

?J They feized them without the garrifon, ttroroTruiTocnas toAe- 
pm, « fpfpetting no hoftility.” ^ 
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. fas and Timolaus, commanders of the Cadmsea, and 
prepared to expel the .Macedonian garrifon from 
that fortrefs. , . * - 

Alexander, when apprifed of thefe proceeding^, 
felinquifhed the purfuit of the Barbarians, , de- 
scended by rapid marches along the weftern' frontier 
Macedon, traverfed Theffaly, entered Bceotia, 
iad in the fpace of fourteen days after hearing 
the firft news of the rebellion, befieged and de- 
molilhed Thebes. The decifive boldnefs <pf this 
meafure has been highly extolled by liiftoriahs, be- 
caufe noting could have a more direffc tendency 
to quaih the feditious fpirit of the Creeks,, than 
the rapid punifhment of Thebes, which at once filled 
tfee neighbouring cities with pity and. with terror. 
A fpe&acle of that dreadful . kind was necef- 
fary, it has been laid, to fecure the future tran- 
quillity of Greece and Macedon, and to enable 
Alexander to undertake his Perfian expedition, 
without the danger of obftru&ion from rebel- 
lions in Europe 3 \ But, notwithftanding this 


34 Pint. Diodor. Jnltin. Among the moderns, Mably fur les 
Grtcs, and the learned author of the Examen de» Hiftorkns d’ Alex- 
andre, who fays, p. 46 , “ Alexandre deroit aflurer fa . domination 
dans to. Greee par quelque coup d’eclat, avant que de paflfer on AGe ; 
lare^oltede Thebes lui preienta une occafion fr.vorsbk- it. fo vues.” 
.-Y*t Arrian, whofe narrative, was copied from . the relation of eye- 
wimefies, exprefles, thrice in the Grate page, the relu&ance of Alex- 
■ander to attack the Thebans. ExJtiss m rot? Gy/Stewf n 

fMTaytsmj «*» «« KUKtrf lymtfrptmsi rfwSnwwiw? sras^’awrof.y ?J And 

. again, £« tm} 0n?oKH( Sut tyXnxf jJl&ip f4>Ao> n 'n, 

.ijfoAt. i: And fttll -to the fame purpofe, AXsf«»Jjflj'5» eSt 
jrf«(nsfi(«Kn> Aman, j>. 8, ,»» . • 'l 

M „ . 
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fagacious refle&ion, it appears that the deftruftion CHAP, 
of Thebes was the effeft, not of policy, but of 1 XX ^ Vn , f 
obdinacy and accident. In approaching that Un- 
fortunate city, Alexander repeatedly halted, to 
allow the infurgents time to repent of their rafli- 
nefs. The wifer part of the Thebans propofed to 
embrace the opportunity of fending ainbaffudors to 
crave his pardon. But the exiles and authors of 
the fedition encouraged the multitude to perfevere; 

" and, inftead of fhewing remorfo for their pad crimes, 
fent forth their cavalry and light infantry, who 
aflaulted and flew leveral of the Macedpnian out- 
guards J '» 

Exafperated by thefe infill ts, Perdiccus, ‘com. Thcoc-a- 
mander of an advanced party, attacked the Theban f ‘ on 
wall, without waiting the orders of Alexander, flames of 
A breach was fpeedily effected ; the brigadi of tlut tvent * 
Perdiccas was followed by that of Amyntas, fon of 
Andromenes} but both were fo warmly received 
by the enemy, that Alexander faw the neceflity of 
reinforcing them, led they lhould be furrounded 
and cut off. The Thebans were then repelled in 
their turn j but foon rallying, beat back the aflail- 
ants, and purfued them with diiordered ranks. 
Alexander then feized the decifive moment for 
advancing with a clofe phalanx. Ilis aflault was 
irrcfidible. The Thebans fled amain ; and fuch 
was' then* trepidation, that having entered then- 
gates, they neglected to fhut them againd the 
pu&iers. The Macedonians, and their Greek 
auxiliaries, thus rufhed tumultuoufly into the place. 

15 Arrian, & feqq. 
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C hap. A dreadful daughter enfued. The Phocians, Or- 
xxxrn chomenians, and Platseans, rejoiced , at gaining an 
' Crueityof opportunity to gratify their implacable refentment 
the Greek agaiufl: Thebes. The greater part of the citi/.ens, 
auxiliaries. excec< ji n g thirty thoufand in number ' 6 , were either 
, put to the fword or dragged into capu ;5ty. A feeble 
remnant efcaped to Athens. The ancient city of 
Cadmus was rafed to the ground ; but the citadel 
was ftill garrifoned by Macedonian troops, and long 
maintained as a convenient polt for overawing the 
adjacent territory. 

A. few a£ s The feverities exercifed again# Thebes were 
ol-ing^o reluctantly permitted by Alexander, at the inftiga- 
Atexander. tion of his Grecian auxiliaries 37 . The few *afts of 
forbearance or mercy, which appeared in this la- 
mentable tranfaction, flowed from the humanity of 
his own nature. By his particular orders, the houfe 
and family ol Pindar were faved from the general 
defolation. He commanded likewife, that the fa- 
cred families fliould be fpared, as well as thofe 
connected with Macedon by the ties of hofpitality ; 
and, as he is the only great conqueror who built 
many more towns than |ie deftroyed, he took care 
that the demolition of Thebes Ihould be immedi- 
ately followed by the reftoration of Orchomenus 
and Platxa. Even the gloomieft events of his 
reign were diftinguifhed by fome flalhes of light, 

i 

l ^ According to the loweft computation, Thebes at that time 
^contained above thirty thoufand citizens. Comp. Diodor. Plut. 
ibid. iEliau. Var. Hill, i.xiii. c. vii. Agatharchid. apud Phot. 
Jfobi* 1337, 

17 Diodor. 1 . xvii* V'S 6 <)* 
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that difplayed his magnanimity. It happened in C H A p. 
the fack of Thebes, that a band of fierce Thracians , XXXVI1 ', 
broke into the houfe of Timoclca, an illuftrious Heroifmof 
Theban matron, the ornament of her fex. The Timoclf ’ a ‘ 
foldiers plundered her houfe j their brutal com- 
mander violated her perfon. Having gratified his 
lull, he was next Simulated by avarice, and de- 
manded her gold and filver. She conduced him 
to a garden, and fhewed him a well, into which 
(he pretended to have thrown her moll valuable 
treafure. With blind avidity, he (looped to grafp 
it, while the woman being behind, pufhed him head- 
long into the ciftern, and covered him with (tones. 
Timoclea was feized by the foldiers, and carried 
in chains to Alexander. Her firm gait, and in- 
trepid afpeft, commanded the attention of the 
conqueror. Having learned her crime, Alexander 
a(ked her, “ Who (he was, that could venture to 
commit fo bold a deed ?” — “I am,” replied (lie, 

“ the filter of Theagenes, who fell at Chteronma, 
fighting againd Philip in defence of Grecian free- 
dom.” Alexander admired both tier adtion and 
her anfwer, and defired her to depart free with her 
children l3 . While Alexander returned towards Alexander 
Macedon, he received many congratulatory em- receiw 
baffles from the Greeks. Thofe affe&ed mod 
friendfflip in their fpeeches, who had mod enmity toryem- 
in their hearts. The Athenians fent to deprecate ^ es ° 
his wrath againd themfelves, and to excufe their Gr»ek*. 
compaffionate treatment of the Theban fugitives. 
Alexander demanded the perfons of Demodhenes, 

** Pint, de Vit- Alexand. p. 7. 
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Lycm'gus, Hyperidts, and five other orators* to 
whofe inflammatory fpecches he aferibed the fedi- 
tious fpirit that had recentl} prev.iiled in Athens. 
Ah affembly was immediately lummoned to deli- 
berate on this demand ; and a decree unanimoufly 
pafled for trying the orators accufed by Alexander, 
anil for inflicting on them fuch punifhmcnt as their 
offences fhould appear to merit. This pretended 
fbrwardnefs in the Athenians to avenge his quarrel, 
was highly agreeable to Alexander. The artful 
decree, which was immediately tranfmitted to him, 
became flill more acceptable through the bearer 
Demades, an avowed friend to Macedon, whom the 
party of Demofthenes bribed with five talents to un- 
dertake this ufeful ftrvice Antidfl the various 
embaflies to the King, the Spartans alone preferved 
a fullen, or magnanimous filenc e. Alexander treated 
them with real, or well-affe&ed contempt ; and, 
without deigning to require their afhftance, prepared 
for the bolded and noblefl enterprife ever under- 
taken by the Grecian confederacy. 

The arrival of the army in Macedon was cele- 
brated with all the pomp of an elegant fuperilition, 
A faithful image of the Olympic folemnity was 
exhibited in the ancient city of Mgss. Continual 
games and facrifices were performed in Dium, 
during the fpace of nine days, in honour of the 

3 # The circumftances of this tranfa&ion are differently related by 
all the author® >vho mention it. Compare Diodorus, I.xvS* p<498* 
jSTfcfrfo* in Cteliphont; Piut. in Vit. Akxand; dt Arrian, Vu p.u. 
In military affairs Arrian’s authority Hands unrivalled; but JEfchines, 
a contempqfrry orator, mult have been better informed concerning the 
civil tranfa&kms of the Athenians* * 

Mufes, 
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Mufes. Alexander entertained at his table the ant* chap. 
baffadors of the Grecian ftates, together with the 
principal officers of his army, whether Greeks or 
Macedonians. In the interval of public reprefenta- 
tions, he difcourfed with his confidential friends 
concemiiig the important expedition which chiefly 
occupied his thoughts. Parmenio and Antipater, 
the moft refpefitcd of his father’s counfeilors, ex- 
„ horted him not to march into the Eaft, until by 
marriage, and the birth of a fon, he had provided 
a fucceffor to the monarchy. But the ardent pa- 
triotifm of Alexander difdained every perfonal 
confideration. He remembered that he was elected 
general of the Greeks, and that he commanded the 
invincible troops of his father 

Having entrufled to Antipater the affairs of Ai*wauJw 
Greece and Macedon, and committed to that ge- 
neral an army of above twenty thoufand men to wl h i«s 
maintain domeftic tranquillity in thofe countries, he “®y* ^ 
departed early in the fpring, at the head of above , XI . j. 
five thohfand horfe, and fomewhat more than thirty A - c * a*- 
thoufand infantry 4 \ In twenty days march he ar- 
rived at 3eftos, on the Hellefponi. From thence 
the army was conveyed to Afia, in an hundred and 
fixty gallies, and probably a ftill greater number of 
transports. The armament landed* without oppo- 
fitidri on the Afiatic coaft ; the Perfians, though 


& Diodor, l.Xvii. p.499* 

4* Diodorus, who enters into feme detail on this fubje#, fa yt f 
twelve thoufand infantry, and eleven thoufand five hundred ca- 

iter* * 

** Arrian, p.n. 
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. iong ago apprifed of the intended invafion, hav- 
ing totally neglected the, defence of their weftern 
frontier. 

The caufes of this negligence refulted, in fome 
degree perhaps, from the character of the prince, 
but Hill more from that of the nation. Codoma- 
nus had been raifcd by afi’affinations and intrigues 
to the throne of Perfia, about the fame time that 
Alexander fuccecded his father Philip. The lirft 
year of his rJgn had been employed in Hilling do- 
meilic rebellion, in fecuring, and aftenvards in dif- 
playing the fruits of victory. This prince aflumed 
the appellation of Darius, but could not rccal the 
principles or manners which diftinguilhed his coun- 
trymen, during the reign of the lirft monarch of 
that name. In the fpace of about two hundred and 
thirty years, the Perfians had been continually de- 
generating from the virtues which chara&erife a 
poor and warlike nation, without acquiring any of 
thofe arts and improvements, which ufually attend 
peace and opulence. Their empire, as Extended 
by Darius Hyftafpis, ftill embraced the moil valu- 
able portion of Afia and Africa. The revenue paid 
in money was ftill eftimated, as during the reign of 
that monarch, at fourteen thoufand five hundred 
and fixty Euboeic talents. Immenfe treafures had 
been accumulated in Damafcus, Arbela, Sufa, Per- 
fepoiis, Ecbatan, and other great cities of the em- 
pire. The revenue paid in kind cannot be appre- 
ciated ; but fuch was the extraordinary opulence of 
this great monarchy, that the conquefts of Alex- 
are fuppofed to have given him an income of 
i fixty 
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iixty millions fterling 4j ; afum which will admit of 
every allowance for exaggeration, and Hill appear 
fufficiently great. 

Although the extravagance and vices of Sufa, 
Babylon*, and other imperial cities, correfponded to 
the extent and wealth of the monarchy, yet the 
Perfians were prepared for deftruction rather by 
their ignorance of the arts of peace and war, than 
by their effeminacy and luxury. The provinces, 
moreover, had ceafed to maintain any regular com- 
munication- with the capital, or with each other. 
The ftanding military force proved infuflkient to 
keep in awe the diftant fatraps or viceroys. The 
ties of a common religion or language, or the fenfe 
of a public intereft, had never united into one fyf- 
tem this difeordant mafs of nations, which was ready 
to crumble into pieces at the touch of an invader. 
When, to thefe unfavourable circumflances, we join 
the reflection that, under the younger Cyrus, twelve 
thoufand Greeks baffled the arms, and a! molt divid- 
ed the empire of Perfia, our admiration will diminifh 
for the magnaninvity of Alexander in undertaking 
his eaftgm expedition ; unlefs we are at rhe fame 
time apprifed, that Darius was deemed a brave and 
generous prince, beloved by his Peifian fubjects, 
and aflifted by the valour of fifty thoufand Greek 
mercenaries 44 . 

Having arrived in Afia, Alexander, than whom 
none ever employed more fuccefsfully the power of 
fuperftition 4S , confirmed the confidence of his fob 
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Juftln. xiii. i. 44 Arrian, Diodorus, and Curtius, 

46 Plut* Curtiui, and Adrian, pafftm. 
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CHAP, lowers by many aufpicious predictions and prodigies* 
xxxvh. While, with every military precaution, he pijyfued 
his inarch along the coaft, Arfites, Spithridates, 
Memnon, and other governors of the maritime pro- 
vinces, affcmblcd for deliberation in the toym of Ze- 
leia, in Trofe, dillant fixty miles from tfie Hellef- 
pont. They had neglected to opppfe the inyafion 
by Hieir fypcrior fleet ; they had allowed the enemy 
to encamp, unmolefted, on their coafts ; fear now 
compelled them to reludant union ; but jealoufy 
made them reject the moil reafonableplanof defence. 
Judicious This was propofed by Memnon the Rhodian, the 
ableft general in the Jfervice of Darius. He ob- 
ferved the danger of refi fling the Macedonian in- 
fantry, who were fuperior in number, and encou- 
raged by the prefence of their King. That the in- 
vaders, fiery and impetuous, were now animated 
by hope, but would lofe courage on the firft difap- 
poiatment. Deftitute of magazines and refources, 
their fafety depended on fudden victory. It was 
the intereil of the Perfians, on the other hand, to 
protraft the war, above all to avoid a general en- 
gagement. Without rifting the event of a battle, they 
had other and furor means to check the progrefs of 
the invaders. For this parpofe, they ought to trample 
down the coin with their numerous cavalry, de- 
ftroy all other fruits of the ground, and defolatc 
the whole country, without fparing the towns and 
rejected, ‘villages. Some rejected this advice, as»unbecoming 
the dignity of Perfia 46 ; Arfites, governor of Leffer 

* A&ftw TTifer^ /j.tyaX'iJ.vxtty;, « Unworthy the magnanimity 
of Ferffe.” Diodor. p. 501. 4 

v * Phrygia, 
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Phrygia, declared proudly, that he would never C H A P. 
permit the property of his fubjccts to he ravaged XXXV11 ' 
with impunity. Thefe fentiments the more eafily 
prevailed, becaufe many fufpe&ed the motives 
of Memnon. It was determined, therefore, by 
this council of princes, to adorable their refpec- 
rive forces with all poflible expedition, and to en- 
camp on the eaflern bank of the Granicus, a 
river (midway between Zeleia and the Hellefpont) 
which ilfuing from Mount Ida, falls into the Pro- 
pontis. 

The fcouts of Alexander having brought him Alexander 
intelligence of the enemy’s defign, he immediately j'^Tthe 
advanced to give them battle. The phalanx ( Irjuit us. 
marched by its flank in a double line ' l7 , the ca- 0v,np ‘ 
valry on the wings, the waggons and baggage in A. C. 334. 
the rear. The advanced guard, confiding of 
Lorfemen armed with pikes, and five hundred light 
infantry, the whole commanded by Mcgelochus, 
were detached to examine the fords of the .Gra- 
nicus, and to obferve the difpofition of the enemy. 

They returned with great celerity, to acquaint 
Alexander, that the Perfians were advantageoufly 
ported on the oppofite bank, their liorfe amounting 
to twenty thoufand, and their foreign mercenaries, 
drawn up on the Hope of a rifing ground, behind 
the cavalry, fcarcely lefs numerous. Notwith- 
ftanding this alarming intelligence, the young 

4 The rWXn is explained in this fenfe by iElian and 

Arrian. In ordinary cafes the phalanx marched by its flank, that is, 
with a front of fixteen men. The h- 7 r\n <poc?,ay^, therefore, contained 
a front of thirty-two men. 
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prince determined to pafs the river. Having ad- 
vanced within fight of the hoftile ranks, his horfe 
fpread to the right and left, the malfy column of 
infantry opened, and the whole formed along the 
bank in order of battle. The phalanx, divided into 
eight lections, compofed the main body, which occu- 
pied the centre; the Macedonian cavalry formed 
the right wing ; the Grecian, the left. 

While Alexander made thefe difpolitions, the 
cautious Parmenio approached, and mnonilrakd 
againft palling the Granicus in the face of an ene- 
my. The river, he obferved, was deep and full ci 
eddies; its banks abrupt and craggy ; “ it would 
be impoflible, therefore, to march the Macedonians 
in line, and if they advanced in columns, then 
flanks mull be expofed naked and delencclefs. Id 
try fuch dangerous manoeuvres feemed innicceflary 
in the prefent juncture, becaufe the Barbarians 
would certainly quit their fiat ion in the night, rathei 
than remain encamped in the neighbourhood of f • 
formidable an army.” Thefe prudential confidin'- 
ations prevailed not with Alexander, vho declared 
that in the firll conflict, the Macedonians mult all 
with equal promptitude and vigour, and perforin 
lomethmg worthy of the terror which they bore. 
Saying this, he fprung on his horfe, alfumcd the 
command of the right wing, and committed the lell 
to Parmenio. 

Animated by the hope of foon ciofing with the 
enemy, he difdained to employ his military en- 
gines. The baliflas and catapults, by which, in a 
fimilar fituation, he had icpelled the Taulantii, 

were 
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*crc rojecUd as t'Jious or Eu IT' eta d. Alexander c n A R 
JiftribuU\i h»s orders ; a ereaduil filciir ' cnfir'd ; 11 \ 

die hoftile dimies Ixh IA cu.h ulli j r v.iih rJcnl- 
racut nr Jerr ir. Thio iolcnn. panic was inter, aeied 
by the Macedonian tirmpel, which, on a lie r.l 
yivon by Alexander, reEuuuEd feOiO ev.ry pot t cl 
die line. His broth *r Ptc I ;n\\ ea hrd ban p c~ 
v io-ifly m'ulafed, then rode fori h at the head cd a 
fqiudron of ceiraHiers w felh'V J b) tvo bode j 
of liphl tlraipvdw, nui a baUalior of dEc/wy cere 
inanded bv Amvntu. While thole l y aipj boldtc 
v “f'.r •(! the Cranicus Alexander lib .Cie advance-:. 

V\'"*h the chofen cav.drv n;i the rig 5 '' wine, h>llo\*'>\I 
hy the m . hero an- 1 Agihns. In p tl.ie livei, 
both A! ::,ju](>r and PtoL my led their trx \> , ob- 
liquely down tin* cunent, to prevent aa m.'Gi a> 
poliiM ■, tip' Peril.’.)!;: from attacking them in * .ink 
they fn'.i'eHuely reach. *d the fhoiv. The Per 
fittn cav, dry behaved with courage; the fir ft fqua- 
Jruiio < -I the Macedonians were driven back into 
the dream. But Alexander, who animated the com- 
piwtoiH with his \oice and arm, maintained his 
ground on the bank, and thought he had gained 
the battle, when he obtained an opportunity of 
fighting. In the cqueftrian combat which fol- 
lowed, the Macedonians owed much to their fkil- 


' s 1 have lift'd tins word to eMnefs *hofe troops whuh the Greeks 
railed Cifttiphrach^ fiom the comp't tends of their detenhve armour. 
Milton mentions them in Samnii ” d'nnnlte-, 

« Archers and Hinder- ( unpin a<W an l 'pea*sf’ 

** The e»ght fquadrons of cholln c.njiry, v h. a were ol that kind 
failed Catap!irai c ts, were hono e \\id’ tin* n mt,l* of Companion and 
fi lentL of the Kmg. Anhui if iVdor. pal! m. 
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CHAP, fui evolutions and difcipline 0 ; (till more to their 
XX XVH - < ftrength and courage ; and not a little to the excel- 
lence of their weapons, which being made of the 
cornel tree far furpafled the brittle javelins of the 
enemy. 

Perfona! Meanwhile Parmenio crofted the Granicus, at 

Alexajidn ^ e:ic ^ ^ 1e w ‘ n S> with equal fuccefs, but 
ami the unequal glory, becaufe Alexander had already 
Maccdo. proved, by his example, that the difficulty might be 
tarns,. overcome, which would have otherwne appeared 
unfurruountable. The attention of the enemy was 
fo deeply engaged by the lucceffive attacks of the 
cavalry, that they feem not to have made much 
oppofitiyn to the palfage of the phalanx. But be- 
fore this powerful body of infantry had eroded the 
river, the Macedonian horfe had already reaped 
the faireft honours of the held. Alexander ani- 
mated them by his prefence, and, after difeharging 
the duties of a great general, performed fuch 
perfonal acts ol prowefs as will be more readily 
admired than believed by the modern reader. But 
in the clofe combats ol antiquity, the forces, when 
once thoroughly engaged, might be fafely aban- 
doned to the dire £1 ion of their own refentment and 
courage, while the commanders difplayed the pe- 
culiar accomphfhmenis to which they had been 


■* They tit i ived great ad\ antages, particularly from the light infall* 
try lot ci mixed with their fquadrons. The targets m> and Agrians 
prened extremely ufeful in helping the Macedonians to keep off the 
Pcrfum t avail), which, when too ucvr, hindered them from the proper 
ufe of their lam es. 

' At M>rtui f vahdis haftiiihus bona hello 
Cornua. Vntu Gixhig. u. v. 447. 

trained 
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trained from their youth, in the more confpicuous 
parts of the held. Alexander was eafily diftin- 
guifhed by the brightnefs of his armour, and the 
admirable alacrity of his attendants, The braveft 
of the Perfian nobles impatiently waited his ap- 
proach. He darted into the midft of them, and 
fought till he broke his fpear. Having demanded 
a new weapon from Aretes, his mailer of horfe, 
Aretes fheweJ him his own fpear, which likewile 
was broken. Demaratus the Corinthian lupplietl 
the King with a weapon. Thus armed, he rode up, 
and afiaulted, MithridaUs, Ion-in-law to Darius, w'ho 
exulted before the hollile ranks. While Alexander 
beat hint to the ground, he was liimf ll {truck by 
Ratfaces with a hatchet. The lirmnefs of his h<l- 
metfaved his life. He pierced the bread o! Ratfaces; 
but a new dancer threatened him from the feimitar 
of Spithxidates. 'file indrument of death already 
defeended on his head, when Clirus cut off the 
arm of Spilhridate.s, which fell with the grafped 
weapon. 

The heroifin of Alexander animated the valour 
of the companions , and the enemy iirft lied where 
the King commanded in perfon. In the left wing, 
the Grecian cavalry mud have behaved with dif- 
tinguifhed merit, lincc the Perfians had begun on 
every fide to give way, before the Macedonian in- 
fantry had completely palled the river ' . The 

fiern 

52 Guifchurdt, p-2o8. fays, “AufiTitut que la phalange ful en tUt 
d’agir cohtie Tenncmie, avec tout Um front heufit dc piques*, !a vic- 
f oire cefla d’ttre douteuie.” It appears not, however, that the pha- 

i iaijx 
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Loft on 
both fides 


ftem afpeft of the phalanx, {liming in Reel and 
bridling with (pears, confirmed the vidory. Above 
a thouiand Perfian Iiorfe were flain in the purfuit. 
The fool, confidin'; chiefly in Greek mercenaries, 
ftill continued it. th m fir Jl pofition, not firm but 
inactive, ray* in li,>. d wonder, not fleady thiough 
s dotation While the phalanx attacked them in 
iroru, the vid.niojs cavalry afthiled their flanks. 
Surrounded on all Tides, tliey fell an ealy prey ; two 
thoufand furr-'iidcred prifonu’s ; the reft all perilh- 
ed, unleis a few ftragglers perchance lurked among 
the flain. 

The battle of the G milieus proved fatal to moft 
of the Periian commanders. Arfites, the chief 
advifer of the engagement, died in defpair by his 
own hand. The gcmeiah, Nipiutes and Petenes, 
Om.ires leader c«f the mercenaries, Spithride; es fa- 
trap of Lydia, Mithrobuzaues governor of Cap- 


hin\ at all a< 5 led again# the Pivfian ( avalry. The battle of Gtanicu" 
was c ninety an iqueffrian engagement, as had been prophelied to 
Akvndn by lin na nit fake* a pueft. of Mmcrva m the Troade. See 
Ptodor. 1. xvn. p. <; 71. 

hKTrhnhi itxXXov n ?w T^p-cAr/y v\ Ctna tsuu Arrian. 

H might bt tufpecSlcd that the Greek mercenaries were not very 
heaity m thr Pirfinn caufe, and had delayed declaring themfolves till 
they beheld the iflue of the crjudhLm engagement. This is con- 
jectured by Guilihardt in his admired Memoircs Militaires, p. 20o. 
But the fidelity oi their country men to Darius on all fuhiequent oeva- 
fiors as well as the fevere treatment which they met v ith in the prefent 
battle, feem fn din nit to lemovc that difhonourable fufpirion. Their 
londudl, feemingly unaccountable, is afcribcd, by Arrian, to their 
aftomfhment, that Alexander’s cavalry fhould have palled the Gra- 
Tunis, and repelled the Perfian horft, four times more numerous than 
his own* 


padocia, 
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padocia, Mithridates fon-in-law of Darius, and Ar- c H a p. 
bupales fon of Artaxerxes, were numbered among XXXVI1 ; 
the flain. Such illuftrious names might lead us to 
fufpect, that the Perfians were ftill more numerous 
than Arrian r,+ reprcfents them : and, notwithfland- 
ing the nature of ancient weapons and tactics, which 
rendered every battle a rout, and commonly pre- 
vented the retreat of the vanquifhed, it is fcarcely 
to be believed, that in fuch an important engage- 
ment, Alexander fhould have loll only eighty-five 
horfemen, and thirty light infantry Of the 
former, twenty-five belonged to the royal band of 
Companions. By command ol Alexander, their 
llatues in bronze were moulded by the art of his 
admired Lyfippus ift , and erected in the IMacedonian 
city of Dium. 

This important victory enabled Alexander to lit inanity 
difplay both his humanity and his prudence. lie a ™“ 
declared the parents and children of the deceafed Alexander, 
thenceforth exempted from every fpocies of tri- 
bute 5 He carefully vifited the wounded, at- 

' A Diodoions, 1. xvii* p. <172. makes them amount to one hundred 
and ten thoufaud. Juftin is quite extia vagant. The Perfians, he 
fays, were fix bundled thouiand. 

sf Otheis dimintthed the lots to thirty-five horfemen and mne foot 
foldiers. Ariftobul. apud Plot, in Vit. Alexand. 

Arrian fays, La-nri^ x.at (j.ovo; r <Tg oKpiOr^ cv om. u Who 

was alone preferred to make the image of Alexander.” This, doubt- 
left, increafed the honour conferred on the Companions. Arrian would 
have fpoke more accurately, had he laid, “to caft the figure of Alex- 
ander in bronze.” Other aitifts reprefented him m marble, irt gems, 
medals, & c. of whit h hereafter. 

57 Arrian diftinguifhes tw ; kou k(x%oc, ra<; 

perfonal iervices, and contribution*?, in proportion to their 

property. 

s 4 tentively 
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CHAP, tentively afked how each of them had received harm, 
and heard with patience and commendation their 
much-boafted exploits. The Perfian commanders 
were interred ; and the Greeks, both officers and 
foldicrs. The Grecian captives were condemned 
to work in the Thracian mines, as a punifhment 
for bearing arms againfl the caufe of their country. 
But even this feverity Alexander loftened by a 
very feafonablc compliment to the Athenians, whofe 
city he preferred to be the ropofitory of his tro- 
phies and renown. Immediately after the battle, 
he fent three hundred fuits of Perfian armour, as 
dedications to Minerva in the citadel. This mag- 
nificent prefent was infciibed with the following 
wovds : “ Gained by Alexander, foil of Philip, 
and the Greeks (except the Lacedaemonians), from 
the Barbarians of Afia.” It is remarkable, that on 
this occafion he omits mention of the Macedonians, 
■whether bccaufc he wifhed them to be compre- 
hended under the name of Greeks ; or became, 
in the Perfian war, he always afkbled rather to 
avenge the caufe of Greece, than to gratify his own 
ambition ; or, finally, that the Greeks being thus 
exclusively alfociated to hisfhonours, might thence- 
forth continue zealous in making new levies for his 
fervicc. 

Immediate The battle of the Gianicus opened to Alexander 

C °ience of conquelt of Ionia, Caria, Phrygia ; in a word, 

t .e victory, all the Afiatic provinces weft of the river Halys, 
which had anciently formed the powerful monarchy 
of the Lydians. Many of the walled towns fur- 
rendered at his approach. Sardes, the fplendid ca- 
pital 
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pital of Crcefus, opened its gates to a deliverer, CHAP, 
and once more recovered its ancient laws and mu- xxxvn * 


nicipal government, after reluctantly enduring, above 
two cen'uries, the cruel yoke of Perfia. The Gre- 
cian cities on the coaft were delivered from the 


burden of tribute and the oppreffion of garriions ; 
and, uruli v the aufpices of a prince, who admired 
their priPdrie glory in arts and arms, reiumed the 
enjoyment of their hereditary freedom. During 
-the Perfian expedition of Alexander, the Kphcfians 
were Hill employed in rebuilding their temple, 
which had been let on fire by Iieroftratus, twenty 
years before th it period, and on the fame night, 
it is laid, which gave birth to the deflined conqueror 
of the Daft. Alexander encouraged their pious and 
honourable undertaking ; and, in order to accelerate 
its progrefs, commanded the tribute which had been 
paid to the Perftans, to be appropriated to the 
temple of Diana A 

Miletus and I Ialicarnaffus alone retarded the Siege of 
progrefs of the conqueror. The latter place, com- 
manded by Memnon the Rhodian, made a memo- carnafr^. 
rable defence. Alexander had fcarcely fat down 
before it, when the gUrifon, confiding of Greeks 
and Perfians, fallied forth, and maintained a def- 
perate conflict. Having repelled them with much 
difficulty, he undertook the laborious work of fill- 
ing up a ditch thirty cubits broad, and fifteen deep, 
which the beheged, with incredible diligence, had 
drawn round their wall. This being effected, he 


58 Comp. Avnan? p.18. Sr. Strab. p.949. 
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Bosa ad- 
venture of 
t\v>> Man- 
rl(rn in 


advanced wooden towers, on which the Macedonians 
erected their battering engines, and prepared to 
aflault the enemy oil equal ground. But nis labours 
wci\ interrupted by a nocturnal fally ; a fecond 
engagement was i ought v.itb 'till greater fury than 
the tuft; three hundred Macedonians were wound- 
ed, darkrsefs prevnung their idual precaution in 
gu<n Jing their bt dies A 

A few davs afterwards, Halicarnaffus, which had 
in obfiinately n filled f ull and courage, was on the 
point cl } xchling to raihnefs and accident. The 
battaPon ol IVrdicca* happened to be polled on 
that fide of the wall, which look 'd towards Miletus. 
Two fuioiers, belottptt; n tl.tscoips, while they 
'upped together in their tent, boafted their mili- 
fatv exploits; <\uh, a\ ufual, {'referring his own. 
Whip heated their emulation. They rulhed forth 
to aflault the wall ot Ilalicarnaflus, animated lefs 
with the mad hope of victory, than by an ambi- 
tion to dif play their rofpcflivc prowc-fs. The cen- 
tinels perceived their audacity, and prepared to 
repel them ; but they killed the firft men who ap- 
proached, and threw javelins at others who ad- 
vanced in fucceflion. BcHre their boklnefs was 
overwhelmed by numbers, many foldiers belong- 
imr to the fame battalion haflened to their relief. 
The Halicamaflians, alfo, reinforced their friends; 
a iharp conflict enfued ; the garrifon was repelled ; 
the wall, attacked ; two towers and the intervening 
curtain, thrown down ; and had greater numbers 


51 Arrian, p. 30* 


joined 
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joined in the alfault, the town mult have been taken CHAP. 
J , _ 5 xxxvn. 

by Itorm 

The humanity of Alexander rendered him un- IWL 
willing to cdfrac to that extremity. But the ex- iU1(i 
traordinar, fucccfs of fuch an unpremeditated cn- reluctantly 
terprife, engaged him to ply the walls with new ^ ( m< ' 1 *' 
vigour. The defence was as obflinate as before; oivii.p 
two dcfp'rate Tallies were made, and repelled with CA1 ; {- 
confummate bravery, Alexander’s tendernefs for 
the Halicarnaffians prevented him from entering 
the place with an enraged and licentious foldiery. 

He therefore recalled his troops in the moment of 
victory, hoping th.tt the befieged would finally 
lurrender, and thus lave their lives and properties. 

From the various breaches in the walls, and the 
numbers who had perifhed, or been wounded, in 
repeated conili&s, Memnon and his colleagues 
perc rived, that much longer refiflance was im- 
poflible. In this emergency they dilplayed the fame 
dccifive boldnefs which had appeared m every pm I 
of their defence. . Having fummoned the braved 
of their adherents, they, in the night-time, fet 
fire to a wooden tower, which they had erected 
for defence againfl thedhocks of the enemy’s en- 
gines, and for protection to their arfenal and ma- 
gazines. and cfcaped to two neighbouring cattles of 
great ftrength. About midnight, Alexander per- 
ceived the raging llames, and immediately lent a 
detachment to punilh thofe who had excited, or 
who fomented, the conflagration ; but with find 


order;, 


Cc Arrian, p. 22. 
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CHAP, orders to fpare fuch of the townfmen as were found 
XXXVII. j n thei r houles. Next day, he examined the 
caltles, and perceived that they could not be taken 
without much lofs of time or blood ; but that, inde- 
pendently of the town, they were not in themielves 
of any value ; circumftances which obliged him, re- 
luctantly, to demolilh Halicarnaffus, tl>ut it might 

neuT thcncelorlh ferve as a retreat to his ene- 

• „< *' 

lines . - 

Alexander The inactive feafon of the year was employed 
thp" mitS Alexander in feruring and improving his ad- 
vermnent vantages. The inferior cities were committed to 
of Caru the diferetion of his lieutenants ; the King in per- 
fon vilited his more important conquefls ; and few 
placet were honoured with his prefence without 
experiencing his bounty. Before leaving Caria, 
where the liege of Halicarnaffus long detained his 
impatient activity, he committed the adminiftra- 
tio.i to Ada, the hereditary governefs of that pro- 
vince. Ada was the lifter, and the wife of Hi- 
drieus, on whole deceafe flic ua^ entitled to reign, 
both by the Carian laws and thofe of Upper Afia, 
where female fuccoflion had been cftablilhed evei 
fince the age of Semiramis. But the .great King, 
with the ufual caprice of a defpot, had rejected the 
juft claim of Ada, and feated a pretender on her 
tributary throne. The injured princefs, however, 
(till maintained pofleflion of the ftrongly fortified 
city Alinda. "When Alexander appeared in Caria, 
Ada haftened to meet him, addreffed him by 
the name of fon, and voluntarily furrendered to 

Armn, p. 23. 

1 him 
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him Alinda. The King neither rejected her prefent, 
nor declined her friend {hip ; and, as he always re- 
paid favours with intcreft, he committed to her, at 
his departure, the government of the whole pro- 
vince, and left a bodv of ’three thoufand foot and 
two hundred horfe, to fupport her authority. 

The meafures of Alexander were equally de- 
ceive and prudent. The Pcrfian fleet, fupplied by 
Egypt, Phoenicia, and the maritime provinces of 
Lower Afia, four times out-numbered his own, 
which, fmall as it was, {fill appeared too expen- 
five for his treafury. Alexander determined to 
difeharge it, declaring to his lieutenants, that, by 
conquering the land, he would render himfelf 
mafter of the fea, fince every harbour that fur- 
rendered to him rnuft diminifh the naval refourccs 
of the enemy ' \ Agreeably to this judicious pi, n 
of conqueft, he purlucd his journey through the 
fouthem provinces of the Afiatic pcninfula, while 
Parmenio traverfed the central countries of Lydia 
and Phrygia. At the fame time Clcander was dif- 
patched into Greece to raife new levies ; and fuels 
foldiers as had married fhortly before the expedi- 
tion, were fent home to winter with their wives ; an 
indulgence which extremely endeared Alexander to 
the army, and enfured the utmoft alacrity of his 
European fubjefts, in furnifhing fupplies towards 
the enfuing campaign. 

6i It will appear in tlie iequel how faithfully Alexander adhered to 
this plan of war, which kept open his communication with Greece and 
Macedon, and enabled him to puriue, with lecurity, his conquefh in 
the Eaft. 
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CHAP. Accompanied by fuch winning arts, the valour 
*xxx vi r. an£ j p rU( j ence 0 f Alexander feemed worthy to go- 
The arts vern the world. Ilis conduct, perhaps, often pro- 
iiy winch ceeded from the immediate impulfe of fentiment ; 
i, ls (on . but it could not have been more fubfervient to his 
qi'i'lb. ambition, had it been invariably directed by the 
deepelt policy. After the decifive battle ol the 
Granicus, he experienced little obftinacy of refin- 
ance from the numerous forts and garrifons in Lower 
Afia. The tributary princes and fatraps readily fub- 
mitted to a milder and more magnanimous mailer ; 
and the Grecian colonies on the coall eagerly ef- 
poufed the interefl ol a prince who, on all occa- 
fions, avowed his partiality for their favourite iuiti- 
tutions. In every province or city which he con- 
quered, he reftored to the Afiatics their hereditary 
laws ; to the Greeks, their beloved democracy. 
While he allowed them to affumc the forms of inde- 
pendent government, he was careful to bridle the 
animofity of domcilic faction. Into whatever country 
he inarched, he encouraged ufeful induftry, and 
alleviated public burdens. His tafle and his piety 
alike prompted him to repair the facrcd and vene- 
rable remains of antiquity. He confidered the Bar- 
barians, not as Haves, but as fubjefts ; the Greeks, 
not as fubjccts, but allies ; and both perceived in 
his adininiftration fuch equity and lenity as they had 
never experienced either from the dcfpotifm of 
Perfia, or from the domineering ambition of Athens 
and Sparta 63 . 


M Compare Plot, in Alexand. Cu’-tius & Arrian* paffim ; & 
Thucydid. Xenoph. liocut. Sc Diodor, 


having 
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Having received the fubmiffion of Xanthus, CHAP. 
Patara, Phafelis, and above thirty other towns or xxxvtf - 
fea-ports in Lycia, Alexander, probably ior the Singular 
lake of greater expedition, divided the corps under 
his immediate command. A confideiable detach- dei \ 
meat t raver fed the I,\cian and Pamphilian moun- nwri \, 

J 1 4 f; (iin !”• i 

tains, while the King in perfon, purfued the ftill f, 
more (.Lux/tohs track, leading along the fea-coaft ,V! 
from Phased- to Perga. On this i naming fhorc, 
the fca commonly beats againfl lire rocks, and 
renders the palLgo impracticable, unlcfs when the 
waves are rep; lied by a flrong north wind. When 
Alexander began his match, the wind blew from 
the fouth. Vet he advanced Larlds, confiding 
in his fortune. Uis troops cheerfully follow- 
ed him, encouraged b) many artful prodigies ' 4 
which announced fucufs to his undertaking. '”ho 
event which next happened, wj.> \va 11 fitted to 
flrengthen their credulity, and confirm their im- 
plicit obedience. Luoie tii >y had reached the 
main dillicultics ot the paL, the fouth wind gra- 


M While Alexander dehbei wht'hci he fhould ir>anh foi - 
ward a to attack Daum, a meafure vJeJi promt iul gloiy and plunder 
to his troops, or proceed along the fcj-coaft, and reduce the maritime 
cities, which would prevent the enemy flout piohimg of his abience 
in Upper AHa, to compel Gm<e 01 Matedon with their fleet, a foun- 
tain near the city Xanthus m Ly' la boiled up, and threw out a < oppei- 
plate, engraved with ancient chaiacdeis, ligmfymg that the tune was 
tome when the Perfian etnpite iliould be o\ < , t hrow n by the Gneks. 
Plutarch adds, T^roi; rr^y^ro rr,y irzj /,7uav au&KoJh p jO»i. 

** Encouraged by this piodjg}, lie battened to iubdue the cooit. ,# 
tt would perhaps have luen more worthy of an liiftouan to lav, 
u Encouraged by this> piodlgy-. the Greeks and Macedonians readily 
obeyed the commands ol tln*n piudcnt, riot lefs than valiant genAa!.** 

-3 duallv 
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CHAP. dll % ceafed ; a brifk gale fprang up from the 

xxxvil. north ; the fea retired ; and their march thus be- 
came alike eafy and expeditious. The authentic 
evidence of Arrian explains the marvellous in 
this occurrence, which Jolephus inconfiderately 
compares with the paffage of the Ifraelites over 
the Red Sea. Yet even the philofophical Ar- 
rian acknowledges, that the many concurring in- 
Uances of good fortune in the life of Alexander, 
feemed to be produced by the immediate interpo- 
fition of divine power, which, in efFctting an 
important revolution in the Eaftcrn world, ren- 
dered the operations of nature, and the volitions 
of men, fubfervient to the fecret purpofes of its 
providence. 

In preceding eallward from Perga, Alexander 
was met by ambalfadors from Afpendus, the prin- 
cipal city and fca-port of Pamphylia. The Afpen- 
dians offered to furrender their city, but entreated, 
that they might not be burdened with a garrifon. 
Alexander granted their requeft, on condition of 
their railing fifty talents to pay his foldiers, and 
delivering to him the horfes which they reared as 
a tribute for Darius. The ambaffadors accepted 
thefe terms ; but their countrymen, who were dif- 
tinguifhed by their ambition and rapacity, {till 
more than by their commerce and their wealth, 
Jifcoveredno inclination tq, fulfil them. Alexander 
was informed of their treachery, while he examined 
the walls of Syllius, another ftrong-hold of Pam* 
phvlia. He immediately marched towards Afpen- 
dus, 
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dus, the greater part of which was fituate on a chap. 
high and deep rock, wafhed by the river Eury- , XXXVII ‘. 
medon. Several ftreets, however, were likewife 
built on the plain, lurrounded only by a flight 
wall. At the approach of Alexander, the inha- 
bitants of the lower part of the town afcended the 
mountain. Alexander entered the place, and en- 
camped withiH the walls. The Afpendians, a- 
lanned by the apprehenfion of a liege, intreated 
him to accept the former conditions. He com- Hcpu . 
manded them to deliver the horfes, as agreed on ; nifho. the 
to pay, in Head of fifty, an hundred talents; and ^fAlpeL 
to furrender their principal citizens as fecurities, dus. 
that they would thencelorth obey the governor fet 
over them ; pay an animal tribute to Macedon ; 
and fubmit to arbitration a difpute concerning foine 
lands which they were acculed of having unjufly 
wielled from their neighbours h \ 

Having chaftifed the infolence and treachery of ^ lexat) ' 
Alpendus, Alexander determined to .march into Phrygia. 
Phrygia, that he might join forces with Parmcnio, 01 . vni P' 
whom he had commanded to meet him in that coun- a. C. 333. 
try. The new levies from Greece and Macedon were 
likewife ordered to aflemble in the fame province ; 
from which it was intended, early in the fpring, to 
proceed eaftward, and atchieve ftill more important * 
conquefts. To reach the fouthern frontier of Phry- 
gia, Alexander was under the neceflity of traverfing 
the inhofpitable mountains of the warlike Pifidians. 

Amidft thofe rocks and faftneffefs, the Macedonians 

H Arrian, p. s6. 
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loft feveral brave men ; but the undifciplined fury, 
and unarmed courage, of the Pifidians, was unable 
to check the progrefs of Alexander. The city of 
Gordium in Phrygia, was appointed for the general 
rendezvous. This place is diftant about feventy- 
five miles from the Euxine, and two hundred and 
forty from the Cilician lea ; and was famous, in 
remote antiquity, as the principal residence of the 
Phrygian kings, and the chief feat ol their opulence 
and grandeur *'*’. Alexander had not long arrived 
in that place, when a defire lei zed him of amend- 
ing to the ancient caftle or palace of Gordius, and 
of beholding the famous knot on his chariot, vdiich 
was believed to involve the fate of Alia. Gordius, 
as the ftory went, was a man of flender fortune 
among the ancient Phrygians, who had but a fmall 
piece of land,' 1 and two yokes of oxen, one of which 
be employed in the plough, and the other in the 
waggon. It happened to Gordius, while he was 
one day ploughing, that an eagle alighted on his 
yoke, and fat on it till evening. Alarmed by the 
prodigy, Gordius had recourfe to the Telmefiians, 
a people inhabiting the loftieft mountains*'' in 
Pifidia, and celebrated over all the neighbouring 
countries for their Ikill in augury. At the firft 
village of the Telmefiians, he met a virgin drawing 
water at a fountain, to whom having communi- 
cated his errand, Hie ordered him to afeend the 

Seevol.i. c.vii. p.290. 

r,y .An Ian, p. 37* cailb it kx 1 Travnj uttoto ^. 97 , 

Exceedingly hirh and every where abrupt. 7 ’ But in Goidms’s 
time, at leaf!, the 'I elmcflian^ tfiuft have poflMTcd fume villages on the 
plain. See Arrian, p, 30. 

hill. 
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hill, and there facrifice to Jupiter. Gordius in- 
trcated her to accompany him, that the facrifice 
might be performed in due form. She obeyed. 
Gordius took her to wife. She bore him a Jon, 
Midas, who, when he arrived at manhood, was 
diltinguifhed by his beauty and valour. It fhould 
feem that the father of Midas had, in confcquence 
of his marriage, fettled among the Tclmeffians, 
with whofe arts his fon would naturally become 
acquainted. 'The Phrygians, at that time, were ha*- 
raffed by cruel fedilions ; they coufullod an oracle, 
who told them, that a chariot fhould foon bring 
them a King, who would appeafe their tumults. 
While the aflembly f till deliberated on the anftver 
given them by the oracle, Miuas arrived in his 
chariot <s , accompanied by his parents. The ap* 
pearance of Midas juffified the prediction, and an- 
nounced him worthy of royalty. The Phrygians 
defied him King ; their feditions ceafed ; and Mi- 
das, in gratitude to Jupiter, confecrated his father’s 
chariot, and fufpendtd it by a cord made of the 
inner rind of the cornel-tree, the knot of which 
was fo nicely tied, that no eye could perceive 
where it began or ended. Whether Alexander un- 
tied, or cut the knot, is left uncertain by hifto- 
rians b9 ; but all agree that his followers retired 

with 

f,e The Greek word exprefies either a chariot or a waggon* 

Perhaps neither the name, nor the thing were then difting uidied in 
Phrygia* Curtius tells ns this a/xaja was “ culm baud fane a vi«* 
lioribus vulgatifque ufu abhorrens,” l.ii. c.i, p*io* 

6 * Curtius, l.iu* c*i* fays, he cut it with his fword. Plutarch lays 
he untied it* Vit. Alexand. P.U36* Arrwn gives both accounts ; 
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with. Complete conviction that he had fulfilled th<* 
oracle. ‘ "A feafonable ftorm of thunder confirmed 
their credulity ■° ; and the belief, that their matter 
was deftined to be lord of Alia, could not fail to 
facilitate that event. ’ * 

• :The rapid progrefs of Alexander, and his con- 
tinual exertions during that feafon of the year 
^rhen armies are little accuftomed to keep the field, 
tends to heighten our furprife at the inactivity ol 
Darius, an ambitious prince, who had fignalifed his 
valour againft the fierce!! nations of Afia. But 
Darius, corrupted by the honours of royalty, em- 
ployed very different weapons againft Alexander, 
from thofe by which the champion of Ochus had 
defeated the warlike chief of the Cardufians 7I . 
Inftead of oppofing the invader in the field, he 
hoped to deftroy him by ihe arm of an affaffin. 
Many traitors were fuborned for this infamous pur- 
pofe, but none with greater profpeCt of fucccfs 
than Alexander, the fon of iEropus. I his man 
owed his life to the clemency of the fon of Philip, 
when his brothers Heromcnes and Arrabseus were 
condemned as acceffary to the murder of that 
prince. He was numbered among the companions 
of Alexander, and had recently been entrufted with 
thescommand of the Theffalian cavalry, after the 


the latter on the authority of Ariftobulus, which is therefore the 
more probable. , 

> Arrian, p. Jt* w ‘ *'< i \ 

. killed a warrior of that nation who chalfenged the braveft 

W th^^Perfians to Jingle combat. This exploit gained him tM*go- 
yernrfjfent of Armenia, and made him be afterwards deemed^orthy of' 
the Perf&n throne* Diodor, h x vih p . j 65. 

7^- ' nonuna- 
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nomination of Calas, who held that high to 

the government of Phrygia. The promife of ton 
thoufand taJcntj, and of the kingdom of Maccdon, 
obliterated his gratitude and feduced his allegiance. 
But his treafon dcap“d not the vigilance of Par- 
menio 7Z , who communicated the intelligence to his 
mailer, while encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Phafelis. By the fame faithful miniffer, the un- 
worthy fon q! /Eropus v.as feized, and committed 
tO'fafe cuflody. 

Darius, without defining from his intrigues, 
finally had recourfe to arms. Ilis troops were 
aflcmhled in the plains of Babylon. They con- 
fill ed of an hundred thoufand Perfiaiis, of whom 
thirty thoufand were cavalry. The Modes fupplicd 
almofL half that number, and the Armenians ahnoft 
as many as the Modes. The Barcani, the II) r- 
cantans, the inhabitants of the Cafpian il tores, and 
nations more obfeure or more remote. Tent their 
due proportion of cavalry and infantry for this im- 
menlo army, which, including thirty thoufand 
Greek mercenaues in the Perlian fin vice, is laid 
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According to Auun, p. 25. a fu allow fhaied the honour with- 
Carmcnio, While Alexander v as nfleep at mid-day, the fwallow 
hovered around his head, perching fometimes on one tide of his 
couth, and fometimes on another. Its inctfTant chattering roufed the 
King from deep : but being exceedingly fatigued, he gently removed 
the i>ir(J, with his hand. Inftead of endeavouring to eft ape, the fw allow 
perched on his head, and ceafcd not being cxtiemely noify and trouble- 
some, till he throroughly awoke. The prodigy was immediately com- 
municated to Ariftander the Telmeflian foothfayer, who declared that 
a confpiracy was formed againft the King by one of his domefhesand 
friends ; but that it would certainly be difeovered, becaufe the fwallow 
£8 n doffldlic bird, a friend to man, and exceedingly loquacious- * 

T 3 tO 
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CHAP, to hatte amounted to fix hundred thoufand men. 

' The ' magnificence of the Perfians had not dimi- 
Ilifhed fince the days of Xerxes ; neither had their 
military knowledge increafed. Their mufter was 
taken by the fame contrivance employed by that 
monarch Ten thoufand men were (epatated 
from the reft, formed into a compact body, and 
furrourtded by a palilade. The whole army, palling 
fuccpflively into this inclofure, were rather meafured 
than numbered, by their generals. Nothing could 
exceed the fplendour that furrounded Darius ; the 
trappings of his horfes, the rich materials and nice 
adjuftment of his chariot, the profufton of jewels 
which covered his royal mantle, veil, and tiara. 
The drefs, and even the armour of his guards, 
were adorned with gold, filver, and precious ftonos. 
He was attended by his family, his treal’ures, and 
his concubines, all efcorted by numerous bands of 
horfe andfoot. Hl> courtiers and generals copied, 
as ufual, too faithfully, the effeminate manners of 
their mailer 7d . 

Alexander While this pageant, for it deferves not the name 
pafles die c f army, flowly advanced towards Lower Alia, 
Gate'of Alexander left Gordium, and marched to Ancyra, 
Cilicia. a city in that part of Phrygia afterwards called 
Galatia. In that place, he received an embafty 
from the Paphktgonians, who furrendered to him 
the fovereignty of their province, but intreated 
that his army might not . enter their borders. 

See vol*i. Cfix* p*4ip* & &qq. 

Propfnquoruraj ainicox umqiue> conjures, hiac proximo. 

(J,Ciurtiusa I.iiL c*3* & Diodor. L xvi. p.580. 

He 
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He granted their requeft, and commanded them to c R A , 
obey Calas, fatrap of Phrygia. Alexander then , XXXVIL . f 
marched victorious through Cappadocia ; and Sa- 
biftas being appointed to the adminiftration of that 
exlenfive province, the army encamped at the dif* 
tance of fix miles from the Cilician frontier, at a 
place which, fince the memorable expedition per- 
formed and deferibed by Xenophon, retained the 
name of Cyrus’s Camp. Towards the fouth, the 
rich plain of Cilicia is walhed by the lea, and fur- 
rounded on three fides by lofty and almoft imper- 
vious mountains. Arfames, governor of that coun- 
try, had fent a body of troops to guard a poll called 
the Gates, and the only pals which leads from Cap- 
padocia into Cilicia. Apprifed of this meafure, 

Alexander left Parmcnio and the heavy-armed 
troops in the camp of Cyrus. At the fir ft watch of 
the night, he led the targeteers, archers, and Agrians, 
to furprife the Perftan forces ftationed at the northern 
Gate of Cilic'a, The Barbarians fled on his ap- 
proach ; and the pulillanimous Arfames, to whom 
the whole province was entrufted by Darius, pre- 
pared to plunder, and then abandon, his own capital 
of Tarfus. But he had only time to fave his perfon % 

The rapidity of Alexander prevented the deftruftion 
of that city, where the inhabitants received him as 
their deliverer. 

At Tarfus, Alexander was detained by a malady 
occafxoned by exceffivc fatigue ; or, as others fay, at Tarfm. , 
by imprudently bathing, when heated, in the cold, 
waters of the Cydnus, which flows through that 

t 4 «ty* 
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CHAP, city, in a clear and rocky channel 7 S Philip, the. 

Wvmi * * * * 

aaa vu. ^, call j an j an> was the only perfon who delpaired not 
of his life. While this fliilt ul ph^fician adtniniftered 
a draught to his royal patient, a letter came from 
Parmenio, warning Alexander to beware of Philip, 
who had been bribed by Darius to poifon him. 
Alexander, took the potion, and gave Philip the 
letter ; fo that the phyfician read, while the King 
drank ; a tranfa&ion which proved either his con 
tempt of death, or his unfluken confidence in his 
friends j but, which, by the admiration of his con- 
temporaries and pofterity 7h , has been conftrued into 
' a proof of both. 

Alexander ‘ The ficknefs of Alexander interrupted not the 
WUlor W °P erat i° as °f the army. Parmenio was difpatched 
to feize the only pafs on Mount Anianus, which 
divides Cilicia from Syria. The King foon fol- 
lowed, having in one day’s march reached Anchi- 
alos, an ancient city of vaft extent, and furrounded 
with walls of prodigious thicknefs. The greateft 
euriofity of Anchialos was the tomb of Sardanapa- 
lus, diltinguiflied by the ftatue of that effeminate 
tyrant, in the attitude of clapping his hands ; and 
by an Alfyrian infeription, breathing the true fpirit 
of modern Epicurifin. The original ran in verfe 
to the lollowing purpofe : “ Sards napal us, fon of 

t 

” Curtius gives another reafop for its roldneJs : “ Fngi- 

diiforais quippe nulla ripattxm amputate inumbratqs/* L iii. c. iv. 
From hi* laboured description of thi* river, it feems as if he imagined 
* ihat water muft have poflefled very extraordinary qualities whi* h 
could do harm to Alexander* 

* See Airiatsi a. 3 a- Curtius, L iii. c. <* 
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Anacyndaraxas, built Anchialos and Tarfus in one 
day. As to you, flrangor! eat, drink, and fport ”, 
for other human things are not worth this” alluding 
to the clap-of his hands 

Having arrived at Malles, an Argivc colony at 
the eaftero extremity of Cilicia, Alexander learned 
that Darius lay with his army in the cx ten five plain 
of Sochos, in the province of Coinagcne, diftant 
only two days march from the Cilician frontier. 
The hoflile armies were foparated by the mountains 
which divide Cilicia and Syria. A lexandcr haftened 
to pafs the ftraits called the Syrian Gates, pro- 
' ceedcd fouthwards along the bay of Hfus, and en- 
camped before the city Mariandru?, At this place 
he received a very extraordinary piece of intelli- 
gence. His delay in Cilicia, which had .been oc- 
eafioned by ficknefs, and by the many pious c "re- 
monies 19 with which he gratefully thanked Heaven 
for his recovery, was aferibed to very different 
motives by Darius and his flatterers. That per- 
fidious race, the eternal banc of kings" 1 , eafily per- 

* 7 The word tranflated u fport,” is 7 rcu£ in Arrian, p* But that 

author fays, the Afiyrian original had a more lafeivious meaning. 
Plut.Orat.ihde Fartun. Alexand. Uanflateo it “veneri 

indulge.” 

76 Mr* de Guignes, fo defcrvedly celebrated for his Omnia! learn- 
ing, proves this infeription to be entirely conformable to the flyle and 
manners of the Haft, See Mem, de 1’Acad. de» Infcrip. tom. aaxiv, 
p.416, & feqq. f 

79 Proceffions with lighted torches, facrifices to iEfcuiapius, k gym* 

naitic and mufuJal contefts. Arrian, l.ii. ( 

80 Arrian exprelfes this fentiment with more than his ufual 
energy; Ta/v xost# vSqvw ^vvovr^y ts xxi ^vyiaopivtov m xaxy <jo*f am 
b&<nteVbcn* 
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CHAP, fuaded the vain credulity of their mailer, that Alex- 

xxxvii. anc ] er (hunnod his approach. The proud refent- 
ment of Darius was exafperated by the imagined 
fears of his adverfary : with the iinpa|ience of a 
defpol he longed to come to a&ion ; and not fuf- 
peding that Alexander would traverfe the Syrian 
Gates in fearch of the enemy, he haftily determined 
to pafs, in an oppofite dire&ion 8l , the (traits of 
Amanus, in quell of Alexander. This fatal moa- 
fure was carried into immediate execution, not- 
withllanding the llrong reprefentations of Amy li- 
tas 81 the Macedonian, and of all Darius’s Grecian 
counfellors s , who unanimoufly exhorted him to 
wait the enemy in his prefent advantageous petition. 
In the language of antiquity fc4 , an irrefillible fate, 
which had determined that the Greeks lhould con- 
quer the Perfians, as the Perfians had conquered 
the Modes, and the Medes the Aflyrians, impelled 
Darius to his ruin. Having palled the defiles of 
Amanus, he direded his march fouthward to the 
bay of Ilfus, and took the city of that name, which 
contained, under a feeble guard, the fick and 
wounded Macedonians, who had not been able to 
follow the army in its expeditious march acrofs the 


61 Thefe movements are explained only by Arrian. Diodorus, 
Plutarch, and Curtius, not attending to the geography of the country, 
in mconfiftem and unintelligible. 

82 Amyntas, though an exile, was not a flatterer. He allured Da- 
rius, that Alexander would certainly come to any place where the 
Perfians encamped. Arrian, p.34. 

Arifiomcnes the Pheraean, Bianor the Acamanian, 7 , hymondas 
the of Mentor, the Rhodian, and other* mentioned by Arrian, 
palhm. 

Arrian, Plut. Diodor. Curt. 
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mountains. The Perlians put thole unhappy men 
to death, with Ihocking circumftances of cruelty % 
little thinking that Alexander was now behind, pre- 
pared to aV^jge their fate. 

That enlightened prince who could fcarcely be- 
lieve the folly of Darius, lent a final! flat-bottomed 
velfel to reconnoitre his motions. This veil'd 
fpeedily returned to Alexander, and fa luted him 
with the agreeable news that his enemies were now 
in his hands. Having fummoned an afFembly, 
the King forgot none of thofe topics of encourage- 
ment which the occafion fo naturally fuggeltcd, 
lince the meaneft Macedonian foldier could difeern 
the injudicious movements of the Pei flans, who 
had quitted a fpacious plain, to entangle thcmfelves 
among intricate mountains, where their numerous 
cavalry, in whicli they chiefly excelled, could per- 
form no eifential fervice. In preparing for this im- 
portant conteft, the fpirits of the Macedonians were 
elevated by a recollection of many fortunate occur- 
rences. Ptolemy, as they had recently learned, 
had made himfelf mailer of the llrong fovlrcfles in 
Caria. The brave Memnon indeed had eicap. d ; 
but that able commander, who, to pave the w.y 
for invading Macedon, had attacked the Greciau 
ifles with his fleet, was lince dead ; and his luccef- 
fors in command, after irritating the iflanders by 
their infolence and opprelfion, were defeated in all 
their deligns by the vigilance of Antipater. The 
army of Alexander had lately increafed, by many 

* s XaXEctaj ouKicrx^m.; avoMem, Arrian, p.34. It is. remarkable, 
that he afcribes this barbarity to Danus himfelf. 

voluntary 
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tary acccflious of the Afiatics, who admired his cou* 
rage, mildnefs, and uninterrupted good fortune; 
and the foldiers, who the preceding year had been 
fent to winter in Europe, had not onj^jp^oined the ’ 
camp, but brought with them numerous levies from 
Greece, Macedon, and all the adjoining countries. 
By men thus difpoied to indulge the mod fanguine 
hopes, the military harangue of their prince was re- 
ceived with a joyous ardour. They embraced each 
other ; they embraced their admired commander ; 
and his countenance confirming their alacrity, they 
( nfreated to bo led to battle 8ft , 

Alexander commanded them firft to refrefh their 
bodies ; but immediately dilpatched fome horie and 
archers to clear the road to Iflus. In the evening 
he followed with his whole army, and about mid- 
night, took pofiefiion of the Syrian ftraiis. The 
foldiers were then allowed a Ihort repole, fufficient 
guards being polled on the furrounding eminences. 
At dawn, the army was in motion, marching by its 
flank while the paifage continued narrow; and 
new columns being fucccffivcly brought up, as the 
mountains gradually opened. Before reaching the 
riveij Pinarus, on the oppofite bank of which the 
enemy were encamped, the Macedonians had 
formed in order of battle ; Alexander leading the 
right wing, and the left being commanded, by Par- 
inenio. They continued to advance, till .their right 
was flanked by a mountain, and their left by the 
ft a, from which Parmenio was ordered not to re- 
ft de. Darius being apprifed of the enemy’s ap- 

8S Arrian, p.33—36. 
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proach, detached a body of fifty thoufand cavalry 
and light infantry acrofs the Pinarus, that the re- 
mainder might have room to form without confu- 
fion. His ljp!<i*ek mercenaries, amounting to thirty 
thoufand, he pofted direttly oppofite to the Mace- 
donian phalanx. The Greeks were flanked on 
both Tides by double that number of 'Barbarians, 
alfo heavy armed. The nature of the ground ad- 
mitted not more troops to be ranged in front j 
but "as the mountain on Alexander’s left floped in- 
wards, Darius placed on that finuofity twenty-thou- 
1'and men, who could fee the enemy’s rear, though 
it appears not that they could approach or annoy it. 
Behind the firfl line the reft of the Barbarians were 
ranged, according to their various nations, in clofe 
and unfervideable ranks ; Darius being every win. re 
encumbered by the vaftnefs of a machine, which he 
had not fldll to wield 8 \ 

His pufillaniraity was more fatal than his igno- 
rance. When he perceived the Macedonians ad- 
vancing, he commanded his men to maintain theqj 
poft on the Pinarus, the bank of which was in 
fome places high and fteep ; where the accefs feemed 
eafier, he gave orders to raife a rampart ; precau- 
tions which (hewed the enemy, that even before 
the battle began, the mind of Darius was already 
conquered". Alexander, meanwhile, rode along 

Arrian* 

88 mvtrt StfXo? tymro wi? rp -yvw/jty SfS - 

w And thence he immediately appeared to thofe about Akx- 
andei to In* alteady enflaved in his mirid.” In thofe times, flavery 
vva? the natural confequence of being conquered in battle. 
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chap, the ranks, exhorting, by name, not only the com- 
XXXVII. manc i Prs 0 f t h e f evera l brigades, but the tribunes 
and inferior officers, and even fuch captains of the 
auxiliaries as were diftinguifhed by rank, or en- 
nobled by merit. Perceiving it neceflary to mo- 
derate the martial ardour that prevailed, he com- 
manded his forces to advance with a regular and 
flow flip, left the phalanx ffinuld fluff uate through 
too eager a contention. Their motion quickened, 
as they proceeded within reach of the enemy’s 
darts. Alexander, with thofe around him, then 
fprung in'o the river. r l heir iinpetuofify frightened 
the Barbarians, who fcareely waited the firft fhoik 1 ' . 
But the Greek mercenaries perceiving that by the 
rapidity and fuccefs of Alexander’s aflault, the 
Macedonians were bent towards the right wing, 
•which was feparated from the centre, feized the 
decifive moment of rufhing into the interval, where 
the phalanx was disjointed. A fierce engagement 
enfuod, the Greeks eager to regain the honour of 
4 their name, the Macedonians ambitious to main- 
tain the unfullied glory of, the phalanx. This 
defperate action proved fatal to Ptolemy the fon of 
belt uc us, and other officers of diftindion, to the 
number of an hundred and twenty. Meanwhile, 
the Macidonian right wing having repelled the 
enemy utth great {laughter, wheeled to the left, 
and animated by recent victory, finally prevailed 


> They did, Lowtxer, wait it ; for Arrian fays* wQv? yu% w 
/ P'n t/c. The <c j uctx* tywrof* when the darts 

and javelin* teafed, and the contending parties came to the ule of 
manual, hiftead of miilUe* weapons* 

i , againfl 
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againft the obftinacy of the Greeks. A body of c H A P. 
Perfian horfe ftill maintained the battle againft the t xxxvlL . 
Theffalian cavalry, and did not quit the field, 
till informed that Darius had betaken himfelf to 
flight 

The overthrow of the Perfians was now manifeft Route of 
on all fides. Their cavalry and infantry fuffered 
equally in the rout ; for their horfemen were heavy- 
armed, and encumbered by the narrownefs of the 
ro'ads, and their own terror. Ptolemy, the ion of 
Lagus 9t , fays, that the purfuers filled up the ditches 
with dead bodies. The number of the flain was 
computed at an hundred and ten thoufand, among 
whom were many fatraps and nobles. 

The Great King had difeovered little obftinacy in of 
defending the important objects at ftake. Ills left 
wing was no fooner repelled by Alexander, t nan. 
he drove away in his chariot, accompanied by his 
courtiers. When the road grew rough and moun- 
tainous, he continued his flight on horfeback, leav- 
ing his fhield, his mantle, and his bow, which were 
found by the Macedonians. Alexander, who had 
received a troublefome wound in the thigh judged 
it improper to purfue him, till the Creek mercena- 
ries were difperfed ; the approach of night facilitated 
Darius’s efcape. 

90 Arrian, !• ii. p.36, & feqq. *> l Idem, ibid* 

°* Charts, cited by Plutarch, fays, that Alexander received this 
wound from the hand of Darius ; but the filence of Alexander's letter 
to Antipater, in which he gave an account of the battle, and of his 
wound on the thigh, refutes that improbable report* 


The 
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CHAP, The Perfian camp Uftbrded abundant proof o 
XXXVII. Afiatic luxury and opulence **. It contained, 
however, in money but three thoufand talents j 
tiveii and the magnificent treafures, which atapmpanied the 
6ooty ‘ Qp eat King*. being depofited, preyiJ|£ to the battle, 

fn the neighbouring city of Tpamaicus. This rich 
l^ooty was afterwards feized by order of Alexander, 
whpvfound in the camp a booty more precious, the 
wife' and daughters of Darius, his mother Syfigam- 
bis, and hjs infant fon. In an age when ‘prifoners 
of war were fynonymdhs witfi flaves, Alexander 
behaved to his captives according to their refpe&ive 
ages, with filial duty or with parental tendernefs 54 . 
In his chafte attention to Statira, the ftiireft beauty 
of the Eaft, his conduct forms a rea&kable con- 
trail with that of his admired Achilles, whom he 
equalled in Valour, but far furpafled in humanity, 
Thefe illuftrious princeflcs bore thetfJwn misfoF* 
tunes with patience, but burft into dreadful lamen- 
tations, when informed by««tsftiuch that he had 
feen the rtfuitH oH|terius mate bands of a Macedo- 


nian foldier. j 
rius^qt lived} 




terius » jfef of i jMacedo- 

tder font to allure them that Da- 


*. v* * 


* mmt oApr 0 * 

d calket irf txtpi^e 
ployed to %M DmusV perfi^ 
turner but t»dt iftto k I 
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% mani | was 
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Iliad of ||Mlf 4 ' Strabo, 


turner but t»dt iftto it mortf; 

the Iliad of Hotter, <tovre&S$£'f}% Aiiftotle, m 
am lent writers; » t* % vUfQ$i$ t Iliad of 
l xiii. p*S8. plutifo'AlexaAdi il ‘\ v , J 
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of his friends Syfigambis approached to pro- CHAP. • 
ftrate 9S herfelf before the conqueror, according to , xx ^ Yir, l 
the cuftom of the Eaft ; but not knowing the King, 
as their drefs was alike, fee turned to Hopheftion. 

Hcpheftion fuddenly ftepping back, Syfigambis faw 
hermiftake, and was covered with confufion. “You 
miftook not, madam,” faid the King, “ Hepheftion 
is likewife Alexander *V* 

__ The virtues of Alexander long continued to ex- The vir. 
panO with his profperity ; but he was never more ^xander 
inimitably .great, than after the battle of Iffus. expand 
The city of Soli, in ^Cilicia, though inhabited by 
a Grecian colony, had difeovered uncommon zeal 
in the caul'e of Darius. To punife this unnatural 
apoftacy from Greece, Alexander demanded a 
heavy contribution from Soli ; but, after the 
vidtory, he remitted this fine, Impelled by the 
fame generous magnanimity, he releafed the Athe- 
nian captives taken at the battle of the Granicus ; 
a favour which he had fternly refufed, in the dawn 
of his fortune. In Damafcus, feveral Grecian am- 
baffadors were found among the captives. Alex- 
ander ordered them to be brought into his prefence. 
Theflalifcus and Dionyfodorus, the Thebans, he 
inftantly declared free, obferying, that the misfor- 
tunes of their city juftly entitled the Thebans to 
apply to Darius, and to every prince or individual 

’ t ** 

54 Alexander, with Ids ufuai difcemtttent, ch4radtetifed the perfoiul 
affedtion of Hepheftioo f “ Craterus tote* the prince ; Hcpheftion 
love* Alexander.” •. Hut. in Alexattd . „ «, 

n^ocrE^iiy xou wfaweMHvpM* Arrian, 1* 41 p.39. 

96 Cuxtius, l.iiil c.xii. 

v /> 

yor.. tv, * 1 V likely 
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likely »o relieve them. Iphicratcs, the Athenian, 
he treated with the refpeft which appeared due 
both to his country and to his father. 1 uthycles 
the Spartan, alone, detained id fife ciftody, 
becaufe Sparta fulltnly lejeded the friendfhip of 
Macedon. But as his chmeney ftill inctcafed wi'h 
hi', power 97 # he afterwards releafed Euthvhs. 

* Anhn> p.4* 
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CHAP. XXXVlll. 

Siege of Tyre. — Defperaic Rcfijiance of Gaza.— 

Eafy Conqucji of Egypt. — Foundation of Alex- 
andria. — Alexander inf is the Temple of Jupiter 
Ammon. •> — Marches into Ajfyria. — Battle of 
' Gaugamela . — Darius betrayed and fain.— Alex- 
ander purfues the Murderers of Darius. — Bac- 
trian and Scythian War. — Siege of the Sogdian 
Fortrcfs . — Surrender of Chorienes. — Commotions 
in Greece — Checked by Antipater. — The Caufe 
of Ctefiphon and Dcmofhenes. — Afe bines ba- 
nifed. — State of Greece during Alexanders 
Reign. 

in his precipitate flight aero fs the ridges of II A P. 

Amanus, Darius was gradually joined by about ,' XX _ XV ‘ ii , 
four thoufand men, chiefly Greeks. Ihuler this Ai^andcr 
feeble efcort, he departed haftily from Sochos, ^bany*' 1 
purfued his march eaftwavd, and crofled tlae Eu- fnmTyre. 
phrates at Thapfacus, eager ,to interpofe thit deep ° iymp ' 
and rapid dream between himfelf and the con- a. e.'^ 
queror \ Alexander’s inclination to feize the per- 
fon of his adverfary could not divert him from the 
judicious plan of war to which he immoveably 
adhered. In a council of his friends, he declared 
his opinion, that it would be highly imprudent 

* *Qs ^ffpf #VTU T I XfiW T4f TCV R'jfyaTty TTOWOUi. 

Arrian, p.40. 
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cha p. to attempt the conqueft of Babylon, until he had 
. thoroughly fubdued the maritime provinces j be- 

eaufe, ftiould he be carried with an unfeafonalde ce. 
lerity into Upper Afia, while the enemy commanded 
*be fea, the war might be' removed to Europe, 
Where the Lacedemonians were open enemies, and 
the Athenians doubtful friends. Ilaving appointed 
governors of Cilicia and Coelo-Syria, he therefore 
directed his march fouthward along the Phoenician 
coaft. Aradus, Mamthus, apd Sidon% readily 
opened their gates* The TyHans fent a fubmiffive 
eihbaffy of their molt* illuftriaus citizens, among 
whom was the fon of Azelmicus, their king, who 
had himfelf embarked with Autpppradates in the 
Perfian fleet. They humbly informed Alexander, 
tfiat the community 3 from which they came, was 
prepared to obey his commands, Having compli- 
mfcnted the cit^ and the ambaffadors, he defired 
them to acquaint their countrymen, that he intended 
fhortly to en»T Tyre, and to perform faftrifice there 

to Hercules * 4 . « ( 

- 3 



1 \ | 

’ I omit tin- lteiy of Ahdifermuiu^ 
the homhte cpo^tSba of 4 ^ - • 

Curt. Uv» c«i, 'j&feddrow 
ing in Tyre, Pfutarch, de 
Paphos. Amidft f 
worthy of imitation. * 'J 

» Arrau. «*,*, thatthefc junb 
ft fhould farm that the 
the governntfnt rather 
* ^tfe t eafet way* 

AUt*^ k&fof the “ 
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Ijpon this alarming intelligence, the Tyrians chap. 
difeovered much firmnefs. A fecond embaffy 
affured Alexander of their unalterable refpeft, Defcrlp- 
but at the fame time communicated to him their *"' onan ? 
determined telblution, that neither the Perfians Tyre, 
nor the Macedonian^ ihottld ever enter their walls. 

This meflage appears remarkable in nation of 
merchants, long unaccuitomed to war*. But the 
refources of their wealth and commerce feemed 
to have elevated the courage, inftead of foftening 
the character, of the Tyrians. Their city, which, 
in the language of .the Eaft, was ftyled the cldeft 
daughter of Sidon*, had long reigned queen of 
the fea. The purple ihell-fifli, which is found 
in great abundance on their coall or rather their 
exclufive knowledge of the kermes^ which affords 
a beautiful red colour, put them in poffeffion of 
a moft lucrative branch of trade, and confined 
chiefly to the Tyrians the advantage of clothing 
die princes and nobles in moft civilized coun- 
tries of antiquity 9 . T^yre waa Separated from the 


' Old Tyre was built on, the continent by the Sidomans, 1251 
B. C. It was beSeged Ilf Salmaneiar, f 19 B. C.s and by Nebuchad- 
<iezer,s7s ®. C. The latter task Jfe* place after a liege of thirteen 
years: but paH of the inhtOlhnH«lftd previoUfly fled with their 
eflfe&e to a neighbouring i&ilXittd reuiided th# city deferibed in the 
text. 'Via. Jcfe*, Imi- «p.«. U*. «ap.dit. %bx. cap.xi. 

* Kaiah, *$ln. ti. >« v 

7 Sw*ho»i,w* p,jai. . * 

8 Homdfcftaod#. &c. paffim. See likewife wl.L p.336. Mr. 

Bruce* in *reK f * he ^“7 d die purple flielWifh with 

w»nywr.ni • and the Pi.*t<-afc»ns concealed under thw delude 

their knowtedge^whin^: had he Slid kaejnes, his fuppefition 
might he am«^d* »j*gewiEbs wtH with the «t&l charafter of the 
ftdtnkdans. 


u « 


continent 
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chap, continent by a frith half a mile broad ; its walls 
. i were an hundred feet 9 in height, and of propor- 
tionate folidity. The convenience of its fituation, 
the capacioufnefs of its harbours, and the induftri- 
ous ingenuity of its inhabitants, rendered it the 
commercial capital of the world. Its magazines 
were plentifully provided with military and naval 
ftores, and it was peopled by numerous and fkilful 
artificers in done, wood, and iron *°. 

Alexander Notwithftanding the ltrength of the city, Alex- 
ander determined to form the fiege of Tyre j and 
Oiymp. the difficulty of an undertaking, which feemed ne- 

ntmi. ceflary in itfelf, and effential to the fuccefs. of ftill 

.33a. more i m p ortant , enterprises, only ftimulated the 
activity of a prince, who knew that, on many cmer- 
Throwi a gencies, boldnefs is the greateft prudence. The 
thefathf* firft operation which he directed, was to run a mole 
from the continent to the walls of Tyre, where the 
fea was about three fathom deep. The neceffity 
of this meafure arofe from the im perfection of the 
battering engines of antiquity, which had little 
power, except at fmall diftances. On the fide of 
the continent, the work was carried on with great 
alacrity; but When the Macedonians approached 
the city, they were much incommoded by the 
depth of water, and exceedingly galled by every kind 
of miffile weapon from the battlements. The Ty- 
rians, likewife, having the command ’of, the fea, 
annoyed the workmen from their^ gplfies, and re- 

t * * 

Arrian lays one hundred and fifty feet. The numbers probably 
are erroneous 

,g Plutarch? Curtiue* Arrian* 
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t anted the completion of their labours. To refill CHAP, 
thefe aflaults, Alexander created, on the furtheft 
projeclurc of the mole, two wooden towers, on 
which he placed his engines, and which he covered 
with leather and raw 1 tides to refill the ignited darts 
and fire-fhips of the enemy. This contrivance, how- which is 
ever, the ingenuity of his advei faries foon rendered 
ineffectual. Having procured a huge hulk, they Tymn». 
filled it with dry twigs, pitch, fulphur, and other 
combuftibles. Toward the prow, they raifed two 
mails, each of which was armed with a double yard, 
from whofe extremities were fufpended vail cal- 
drons, filled with whatever might add to the* vio- 
lence of the conflagration. Having prepared this 
uncommon milrument of deftruQiou, they patiently 
waited a favourable wind. The hulk was then tow- 
ed into the fra by two gallies. As lhc approach .d 
the mole, the rowers let her on fire, and efcapcd by 
fwimming. The works of the Macedonians were 
foon thrown into a blaze. The enemy, failing forth 
in boats, prevented tliem from extinguifliing the 
flames ; and the labour of many weeks was thus in 
one day reduced to ruins * 

The perfeverance of Alexander was proof againfl Alexander 
fuch accidents. He immediately commanded new raifrs a , 
engines to be made, tod a new mole to be raifed, 
ftronger and broader than the preceding. The 
orders of a prince, who dire&ed every operation in 
perfon, aftd whofe bodily toils exceeded thofe of the 
meaneft foldtjjj^ were fure of being heard with re- 

H Arrian, p. 44> & feqq. 

u 4 fpeft 



? ' ; ' ?‘ v * . ' 

“ alacrity, TiiQr.i^sofoW'iCyre 


$855 afforded abundance of, „ftonej wood^asf brought 
’ |^ti' '*"«0E“i to fiibuld feem that a 

iov|ng party of krabs having difturbed. the Macedo- 
nian workmen* were replied by; Alexander,which 
mV© iife to the idle report of flis J^rstbian conqueft. ■ 
pf' 1 i^^b|e ; i e^,Vrtio^j ' 'the, , at Jlength 1 

built* ' and the . battering - engines wore ere&ed. 

1 Hfamifi. * Tlie>?ar3n^^dfef ; 

twy »nd feaibnably reinforced Alexander, , and, , revived ■ die 
• 22jjj* courage 4f Ws! ^ops, cxhaufted by fatigiie. and 
•menu. deje&ed by defeat. ’> ,4t. the f^me-dnae the fleets 
of ^;’i|n^idn^e'tprpyince^,'whi# : "he |^id iFubdued 1 , 

paibe", ‘to . d|§l" j their afiiftan^ 1 ' m< aM ’ ^dpdertaMng,, 
w|idft*if^ have proved ,fujGC6fefdl»:;while 

the Tyrians commanded, the fea. The fquadrons 
©C'£owew Aba 'ji?erb joffted, by 1 . the nayal ,fpf& of 
.Rhodes 'and-'^‘!^^s*'\ " ^he. : whofe, grmani^it::- of 


Alexander.; 


I to -two hundred and .twenty- 
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confided in their fleet, now retired behind the 
fences of their ports for iafety. r 1 1 — ^ — n it/ 

t\ But thdie perfevering iflairders, though they pru- Singular 'u 
dently'deelined. an unequal coinbat, were forfaken JJJJJJJ.* 
ndther ^by their activity nor their courage. The 
hulks and ! g4.Hes w i deftined to advance the batter- 
, ing engines againft their walls, were afiailed' with 
continual fhOwers of ignited arrows IS , and other 
\ miffile weapons, ' which came with peculiar effeft 
/.rom wooden toWers newly raifed on their lofty 
' battlements, This%lanf hoftility retarded, but 
could not prevent^ the approaches of the enemy. 

The purpofe of 1 &£ Tyrians was better effected by 
calling down huge ftones into the Tea, which hin- 
dered accfes to the Walls. To clear thefe incum- 
brances required the pgfeyerance of the Mace- 
donians, add the animating preface of Alexander. 

cbutd'bifc accompMied, thdenemy 
advanced b 'CoVep^l Telfels, and cut' 'the 'cable's of 
' the -'$0- empldpd i that 1 ' laborious 5 :■ fervice. 

. Alexander comn!an«nT^adrqn. to advance 5 and 

repel the Tyrians. Yet even this did not facilitate 
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c hap. cutting the cables, fet the Macedonian vefiels adrift. 
XXXVffl. j t became neceflary to prepare chains, which 
were ufed inflead of ropes 5 by which contrivance 
the hulks were fecured in firm anchorage, the bank 
of ftones was removed, and the bartering engines 
advanced to the walls. > 

The Tjr- In this extremity the Tyrians ventured to attack 
Wedat r ^ e Cyprian fquadron, ftationed at the mouth of the 
fc«. harbour which looked towards Sidon. The bold- 
nels of this meafupe could only be iurpafled by the 
deliberate valour with which it was carried into 
execution. The mouth of the haven they had 
previoufly covered with fpread fails, to conceal 
their operations from the enemy. Mid-day was 
fixed for the hour of attack, at which time the 
Greeks and Macedonians repofed and refrefhed 
themfelves, and Alexander commonly retired to 
his pavilion, erected near the harbour which 
looked towards Egypt. The belt failing vefiels 
were carefully feledted from the whole fleet ,f , 
and manned with the moft expert rowers, and 
the moft refolute foldiers, all enured to the fea, 
and well armed for fight. At firft they came 
forth in a line, flowly and filently; but having 
proceeded within' fight of the Cyprians, they at 
once clalhed their oars, raifed a fhout, and ad- 
vanced a-breaft of each other to the attack. Seve- 
ral of the enemy’s fhips were funk at the firft 

* 

16 T hey c-oufiiled, fays Arrian, in -five choice quinquerewes, as 
many qvmdriremes, and feven triremes, See note, voU* p.xoS, 
Sc feqq. 
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fhock; others were dafhed in pieces againfl: the chap. 
fhoro. Alexander, who had fortunately that day 
tarried but a fhort time in his pavilion, was no fooner 
informed of this defperato fally, than, with ad- 
mirable prefence of mind, he immediately ordered 
fitch veflels as were ready, to blork up the mouth 
of the haven, and thereby prevent the remainder of 
the Tyrian fleet from joining their vidoriou:. com- 
panions. Meanwhile, with feveral qumquereme, 
and five trireme, gallies, haflily prepared, he failed 
round to attack the Tyrians. The befieged obfm- 
ing from their walls the approach of Alexander, 
endeavoured, by Ihouts and fignals, to rccai their 
flups. They had fcarcely changed their courfe, 
when they were afiailcd by the be fiegers, and faun 
rendered unferviceable. The men faveJ themi'tlvi 
by fwimming; few voffels efcapodj two were taken 
at the very entrance of the harbour. 

The iflue of thefe naval operations decided the 
fate of Tyre. Unawed by the hotfile licet, the oj/m,,.* 
Macedonians now fearlefsly advanced ihelr engines > ». i. 
on all fides. Amidfl: repeated a daubs during two n% ' 
days, the befiegers difplayed the ardour of on- 
thufiafm 17 , the befieged tho fury of defpair. From 

, toweis 

17 From £he beginning, the difficulties of tho fiege had appeared 
almoft unfurmovmtable to the foldicrs. “ But Alexander,” fay* Cur- 
tius* “ haudquaquam rudi* tra&andi military aniraos, fpeciem fibi 
Herculw in fomno oblatam efle pronunciat, dextratn porrigenth / 5 
The diviners thence concluded* as Arrian tells us* that Tyie would 
be taken* but that it would be ^an Herculean labour. Alexander 
continued throughout the fiege to employ the aids of fuperfhtiofn 
At one time k wa* laid, that Apollo was about to leave Tyre, and 

that 
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D^ H AP. towers, equal in height to the walls, • the Greeks 
andMacedonians fought hand to hand With the 
rr^ 'enemy* fly throwing (pontoons acrofs, tfre biaveft 
' ■ ’l^^ejhaw palled over, e|ch vtq: vthp- “battlements. 
• 4 ip; ot^er .j^rts^ the fuccpfsftdly, employed' 

*• 'i^oks and ^e%qyV;-the sealants, 

fon i thofe > who 4? attempted . fcaliiig-Iadders, they 
poured ' vefipifi o£ ibur^hg-.Jffayd^'^hicK;. .penetrated 
to the bone.: ‘ ! The'yjg'oui i ''. 6 f’ the;jWtae 3 ^Wasop* 
pofed by- as* vigorous >ja‘ yefiliqce, ’-’The Ihqck. of 
the battering engines was deadened by green hides 
and coverlets ojf wo&l,. and whenever atr opening 
was effected, the braved; combatants advanced to 
defend the breach. But time and fatigue, ,y/hich 
exhauftedrthe vigour of the enemy, only confirmed 
the perfeverance of Alexander. On the third, day, 
his engines affailed . the walls ; and the fleet, divided 
1 infe. two^%a^ohs^ ''mtfSaA) 
bours. A widd breaoli». h^gi.effe^:ed, i AlexMider 
command ythiSi'parried ' the engines, 

to retire* aaC^ers* bearmgithe .icafengdadders, 

•L * V. 1 ' rU,; ‘ K.41.,' fiVii' 1 ul jL. jL' . 
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who was prefent wherever danger called, immedi- CHAT 
ately followed with the royal band of Companions* r"*r * 
At the fame time the Phoenician fleet broke into 
the harbour of Egypt, and the Cyprians into that 
of Sidon. After their walls were taken* the townf- 
men ftill rallied, and prepared for defence. The 
length of the fiege, and ftill more the cruelty of 
the Tyrians, who having taken fomc Grecian 
veffels from Sidon, butchered their crews on the 
top of their wall, and threw their bodies into the 
ftc, in fight of the whole Macedonian army, pro- 
voked tjie indignation of Alexander, and exafpe- 
rated the fury of the viftors. Fight thoufand 
Tyrians were flam ; thirty thoufand were reduced 
to fervitvtde The principal magiftrafes, to- 
gether with fomc Carthaginians who had come to 
worflftp the gods of their mother-country, took 
refuge in the temple of Tyrian Hercules. They 
were faved by the clemency or piety of Alexander, 
who had loft four hupdred men in this obftinate 
fiege of feven months **♦ 

The conqueft of Phoenicia was followed by the Submiflioi 
fubmiflionof the neighbouring province of Judaea”. 

But 

13 Curtius, l,iv. t.iv. fays, that fifteen, thoufand Tynans were 
faved by their Sidonttn brethren, who elandeliinely embarked them 
,ji their thipe, and tranfported them to Sidon. This cirtumftance, 
omitted by Aww^$e%e» Jbme probability from the vigorous reflftanec 
which, MWWfftiWP afterwards, Tyre agau* made to the arms of 
Antigoafi. Sktf. $.*04—704. 

*> Arrian, h'ii, *&*>!#* » > , 

» The 4 Afatoder am 1 Went conrenung hh 

krarney to Jerhiatem, pod hfeltat^awBnary traafcdtionR them, de. 

' • f«M 
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CHAP. But in the road leading to Egypt, the progrefs of 
the conqueror was interrupted by the ftrong city 
Hefperatc of Gaza, fituate on a high hill, near the confines 
ofGaza 6 t ^ 18 Arabian defert This place, diftant about 
two miles from the fea, and furrounded by marfhes 
or a deep fand, which rendered it extremely diffi- 
cult of accefs, was held for Darius by the loyalty 
of Batis **, an eunuch, who bad prepared to refill. 
Alexander by hiring Arabian troops, and by pro- 

imbed by Jofephus, txu c.viii. This ftory, very flatting to the 
Jews, is incpnfiftent with the narrative of Arrian, copieonn the text* 
As all Paleftine, except Gaza, had fubmitted to his arms, ** Tot ^0 
a'hXci r t or,” Alexander had no occa- 

Jfion to march again ft Jerufalem. The convCrfatiort between Alexander, 
Parmenio,, and the high-prieft Jackluah, as related by Jofephus, is 
likewife at variance with well authenticated events in the reign of 
Alexander. When the Jrigh-prieft approached to implore the cle- 
mency of the conqueror, Alexander, fays „ the Jewifh hiftorian, pro- 
ftrat *d himfelf before that venerable old man; an a&ion which fo 
much furprifed Parmcnio, that he immediately alked his in after, 
** Why he, whom all the world adored, fhotild himfelf adore the 
high-prieft of tlie Jews ?” It will appear in the fequel, that Alex- 
ander did not require this mark of refpe< 5 t (the Trpontvvwi*) till long 
after the period alluded to by Jofephus : neither could he be accom- 
panied by the Chalckfcans, as that writer alleges ; much lefs could 
the high-prieft, with propriety, have requefted Alexander to permit 
the Jews fettled in Babylon and lyiedia, the free exercife of their 
religion, before that prince had conquered thofe countries, or even 
palled the Euphrates. See this fubje& farther examined in Moyle’s 
Letters, vol.ii. p> 415. and in I’Examen Critique des Hiftoriens 
d’Alexandre, p.65*—- 69. 

u Ecr^arr) h whhto tpr Ajyvirrop tx iws rtj ap%f 

« It is the Ladl inhabited place on |ie road from Phoenicia 
$$ Egypt, on the Ikirts of die defert.” - 

; ** Curtiut, Liv, c.riU calls turn Bdi» ; |&p^usi Lxi. c. v»i* 

riding 
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viding copious magazines. The Macedonian en- CHAP, 
gineers 2J declared their opinion that Gaza was im- 
pregnable. But Alexander, unwilling to incur the 
difgrace and danger of leaving a ftrong fort refs 
behind him, commanded a rampart to be railed 
on the fouth fide of the wall, which feemed leaft 
fecure againft: an attack. His engines were fcarcely 
erefted, when the garrifon made a furious fail}’, 
and threw them into flames. It required the pre- 
fence of the King to fave the rampart, and to 
prevent the total defeat of the Macedonians. 

Warnec^ by a heavenly admonition 2 % he had 
hitherto, kept beyond the reach of the enemy’s 
darts ; and when the danger of his troops made 
him forget the divine omen, a weapon, thrown 
from a catapult, pierced his fhield and hreafl- 
plate, and wounded him in the fliouldcr. Soon 
afterwards the engines, which had been ufed in 
the fiege of Tyre, arrived by fea. A wall of in- 
credible height and breadth 2:1 was run entirely 
round the city ; the Macedonians railed their 
batteries ; the miners 2< ’ were btdy at the founda- 


M V), xavoroM, the engine-maka •» , it fhouM ieem that the 
fame per fori s who made the engines? directed Hie appHojtioii of 
them* 

J4 While Alexander was facri Being, a bird of prey let hi! a Jflorte 
tula his head. According to Ardtander the fbondayer, this piodigy 
portended that the city (hould be taken, but that Alcxdnder would br 
t xpofed to danger in the fiege* 

2S juev es 3t*> raSu ?, v-^oc 3 s - t? tocSi* yj&\ 

« Two furlongs in breadth, two hundred and fifty ieci in height 
but the text i& abfurdly erroneous 

‘YKovofJb'MV ts aMw aT^kri ogvcr&opwvDi Arrian, p. 51* Thir 
was an uncommon expedient, and ufcdonly on great enieigencies* 
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tj;dn $ breaches were ^Fefted j and;after repeated 
adults, the city was taken by ftonn. When their 
** wail was undermined, and ! their gates in poffeffion 
©IF the : enemy, the £110^^^. Jfought defpe- 
lately, and, without lofrng grphnd tT , periftted to a 


than. Their wives and 

t . .'. t . ^ 


ehflaved j and 


m'*#., . : -.The; 


iVJky# vcu AO « mw^ 1 w 

. ' • The !i ^ltii)&te**ml9hce e&the o&tfcfe fdr&efs of 


Ijfig'd' <»***» vww tjontpiftfedi^^ ready fubmiffioh of the 
eiM» ne>l*>hr**i»i1 Wrurdom of F.cvnt. In feven dav&march. 


:.' In feven daxg march. 


Alexander' reached theinaridme^ty of Peltfflum, to 
whifelt'’.he;-fead",preyionfly- feht , his fleet, with 'an in- 
ju^ai^aftdr^kih^ the flups. in ihe harbour, care- 
^ly.fd^xatiilHe ^'neighbourm^'ic^fb# &ke®y and 
nver&. . His *decfil#| vi&bry at ilfus, tfie fliameful 
flight of patt«s,'the;r©c^ fttbji%ation^f Syria and 
|*hdeitticia, to^eth^ with the a&pally de^ncelefs 
ftite of Egypr^' (teases, the fatrap 6f .that large 
^ caro^y day regu- 

pl'"a^ti»dTf,3^&gd' to ‘'Memphis, 
Sy ^d^hddr was received' 
acknow^ 
d-ntji&ito, Idng^hccuf' 

lj : * ."A' _ , * ( } ( *j* A * . \ \ 'i ' . ' t 



veen one 



i' and an- 
ions of an 
p$a.$B«r 

|$p-thfr‘ 
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Vvr\^w 


f 


, • '''-':'yAtiC$^';--mmCZ. f;v,v'r/, 

* 4 ' ’ -i * , '■ 1 t * v ' ‘ / < y < 

the conqueror facrlficqdat Memphis to the Egyptian 1 
gods, . and celebrated- in that city gymnastic 
mn/irnl o-amps under the dire&ion of Grecian > 

purpofie. 


mufical games, 

artifts, accompanying ; him \ for r that 
Having placed fufficient garrifons both in Mem 
phis 'and Pelufiurh^ he embarked with the re- 
mainder of his forp^s-.and failed down the Nile to 
.Canopus 18 ^ ,> , ' *• 

ce, Alexander found abundant oc* Founda- 


At this 


captation for his policy, - ' in a country where there 
was no opportunity for exerctfing his valour Con- 4 ria< ‘ 
tinuallyjgpcupied with the thoughts, not only of 
extending, - but of improving his conquefts, the . 
fird glance of his djfcerning eye perceived what 
.the beaded wifdom of. Egypt had never *been able 
to difcpver. The infpedtion of the. Mediterranean 1 
coaftj of the Red Sea, of the lake . Marmot is, and , 
of the various branches of the .Nile,' higgefted the 
defign of founding a city, which fhbuld derive, 
from nature only, more permanent advantages , 
than the favour, of the greateft princes can bellow., 

Fired with this idea, He not only fixed the liqua- 
tion 7 % , but traced the plan of his intended capital. 


' p : 5i,‘& Cbqq*\ . \i‘*\ , # 

« Bgy^ fays Baron Tott* who lately fumyfd *hf& voVflprf* # 
\yith tb# !«ye of an engineer jukIa ftateiraan, * Was formed- ttf-ifc- 
uaite tile of Europe Africa, , and 'tWh' It 

NitoWl, ' ydt** Tkr t 

‘ twelve league, from tjie tov*fr a»4 

ip®a 
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CHAP, defcribed the circuit of its walls, ami affigned 
xxxvm. |.] le gr onn d for its fquares, market-places, and 
tomplis 3J . Such was the fagacity of his choice, 
that within the fpace of twenty years, Alexandria 
rofe to dillinguifhed eminence among the cities ui 
Egypt and the Eaft, and continued, through all 
iublequent ages of antiquity, the principal bond of 
union, the fc-at of correipondciice and commerce, 
among the civilized nations of the earth. 

Aloand-r In Egypt, an inclination Jlued Alexander to 
\iiks t!i<* | raverfe the fotuhera coafl of the Mediterranean, 

ti n pu* 1 1 y 

An n on, that he might v fit the revered temple and oraele 
Oh up. <N p fujuier Ammon. ILF. venerable Ihrine was 

\ < , Innate In a ci<Iii\«.fed f ( ot ul Lve miles in diameter, 

di/l.mt ab<at fdty Ic. guet fit m the fea, and rlm’g 
wait utlr. tV\e beauty <11 lie! <1 the fandy deferrts ot 
l.)’ ia. At mg the Aliican and Afiatic nations 
tne o i'V ui 1 Jetmeon enjoy >d a ftmilar autho- 
rity toth.n which Ptlphi had lurg h'ld in Greece; 
ami, jm! ana, the eonqudl oi the Fad could 
n, f !>.”<• I on fo caftly acceinplifud by Ale\- 
'tf.eh r, fvul he tint previously obtained the fine - 
v-n e.f tl \ \cn‘ rated flirine. Guided by pro 
dotty* or impelled by curiofify, he firth pro- 
ceeded tv > hundred milts wdbtard, along the 
< uat'l to r*.r.u<>ifut, through a defolute country. 


xHfctnto ? the, > of commerce. The tuding natK rts, of 

1 tit earth iuU Jumped up by baibaunn, ami ’which 

SifHpf « but the GptXAtioh of 4 bc&thcent hand, tp uitore tl'e boldcit 
rdd< f vrfi^oh the huuu i nuiiA evu dared to conceive/* Worn, dn 
End 1 d* Tctt, x u.p.i79« 

■ Arrian, I. in. fub Lit. 


» but 
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but not deftitute of water. He then boldly petto- chap. 

v t v \ will 

trated towards the fouth, into the mid-land tom- y ‘ 1 

lory, defpifing the danger of travcrfing an ocean 
oi fand, unmarked by trees, mountains or any 
other objeft that might dired his courfe, or vary 
this gloomy feene of uniform fterihty 31 . The 
fuperfh’tion of the ancients believed him to have 
been 1 condu&ed by ravens, or ferpciits •, which, 
without fuppofmg a miracle, may, agreeably to 
the natural inlbnct of animals, have fometimes 
bent their courfe through the deforl, towards a 
well-watered and fertil ' fpot, covered with palms 
and olives. The fountain, whieh \vas the fource 
of this fertility, formed not the leafl curiofity of 
the place. It u is eo vdingiy cool at lin’d J iy, 
and warm at midnight; and, in the intervening 
time, rog likely, nciy day, underwent all the in- 
termediate di giVv s of temperature. The adjacent 
territory produced a foflile fait, which wa> cf<\.nt. 
dug out in large oblong pieces, clear as cnlla!. 

The priefts of Anunott inclofed it in boxes of 
palm-tree, and bellowed it in p refer L, on kings 
and other illufhious porfonages; fuch fait being 
re grulcd as purer thau that procured from lea- 
water, and therefore preferred for the purpoie 
of facrificc, by perfons curious in their wor- 
fliip ! h* 

Alexander admired the nature of the place, con- 
fulted the oracle concerning the fuccefs of his cx- * 
pedition, and received, as was univerfally reported, o£ 

Egypt. 
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c H A P. a very favourable anfwer Having thus eflfofileJ 
xxxvm . ^ p Ur p 0 f e at t ^ e i em pi e G f Ammon, he returned 
to Memphis, in order finally to fettle the affairs of 
Egypt. The inhabitants of that country were re- 
inflated in the enjoyment of their ancient religion 
and laws. Two Egyptians were appointed to ad- 
minifter the civil government; but the principal 
gamfons Alexander prudently entrufted to the 
command of his moffc confidential friends 34 ; a 
policy alike recommended by the ftrOngth and im- 
portance of the country, and by the rqftlefs temper 
of its inhabitants. 

Barm* The Macedonians had now extended their arms 
army^from over ^ nat0 * ia > Carmania, Syria, and Egypt ; 
ty* eaftem countries which anciently formed the , feat of arts 
provinces. an j empire, and which actually compofe the 
* ftrength and centre t>f the Turkifh power. But 
Darius (after ail hopes of accommodation had 
vanifhed with a conqueror who demanded uncon- 
ditional fubmiffion to his clemency 3S ) flili found 

refourccs 

Vid, flat* Alex, mil. p.d#©* The pueft or prophet# meant 
to&dvlrefs Alexander by, the aJTe$ ion itfc tirlp of vmthoPt child# fon; 
but not ArqO<dnftfd with the Greek tongue# he faid* 

xeu fon of Jupiter* On thu wished blunder were founded 
Alexanders pretenfiom to divinity* Ijbit* ibid* Sc Zcmar. Annal. i. 
£«x_u- The &£hons of Curtins hnvonfiftt*nt ^*th Arrian# and 
ivifch Strxbo, l xvih p* 1 * t 

'* Arnrti obfenres, that the Romans fvem to have imitated the 
jeaVify of Alexander ivfprtUn# Egypt* 4lenftble <4 the tempta* ♦ 
tiona of the governors, oi that province to rqvub* they appointed# 
Wt ftuatota# but me© of the £queftmn otWiJp be pros <Hifuk, of 
' %1H. ^ Awian, p, SS- ' ' 

’* W tbi* Arrian and Curtius agtie.' IT* letters between 
and Darius m differently"' e^p^iTcd by $fife Writer*, 

4 * * * •* .III 
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refourccs in his eaftern provinces, Schii van, Gilan, CHAP. 
Korofan, and tho wide extent of territory between . 
the Cafpian and the Jaxartes. Not only tho fub- 
jects of the empire, but the independent tribes in 
thofe remote regions, which in ancient and modem 
times have ever been the abode of courage and 
barbarity, rejoiced in an opportunity to fignalife 
their reftlefs valour. At the firft fummons, they 
poured down into the fertile plains of Aflyria, and 
increafed the army of Darius far beyond any pro- 
portion of force which he had hitherto collected. 

Meanwhile Alexander, having received con- 
fiderable reinforcements from Greece, Macedon, m toA %*■ 
and Thrace, purfued his journey Oaflward from "*■ 
Phoenicia, paffed the Euphrates at f hapfacus 
boldly ftemmed the rapid ftream of the Tigris, 
and battened to meet the enemy in Aflyria. Darius 
had pitched his tents on the level banks of the 
Uumadus, near, the obfeure village of Gaugamela ; 
but the famous battle, which finally decided the 
empire of the Eaft, derived its name from Arbela, 
a town in the fame province, fixty miles diftant 
from the former, better known, and of eafier 
pronunciation ,7 . 


In both their accounts, which are totally mconfiftent with each other* 
there are internal marks of falfehood. 

35 Darius had eptrufted the defence of the pafs to Ma/acus, 
with a body of cavalry* of which two thoufand were Greeks. 
Hut on the firll: intelligence of Alexander’s approach, Mara* 
cus abandoned hta poft, and drew off his fortes, Arrian, 
P**S^ 

17 This reafon, which h by Aman* could fear^dy have 

appeared valid to any but a Creek, Vid Arrian) 

* 3 
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CHAP. The fourth day after palling the Tigris, Alex- 
« I antler was informed by his fcouts, that they had 
4 p . feen fome bodies of the enemy *s horfc, but could 

thcolr* 110 *■ their numbers. Upon this inlelli- 

t entm) . g cnce j 1c , nlarc j lcc j forward in order of battle ; but 

had not proceeded far, wheii he was met .by other 
fcouts, who having penetrated deeper into the 
country, or examined with greater ■ accuracy s 
acquainted him that the ho (tile cavalry fcarcely 
exceeded a thoufand. 'This news made him 
alter his meafures. The heavy-armed troops 
were commanded to flacken their pace. At the 
head of the royal cohort, the Preonians, and 
auxiliaries, Alexander advanced with fuch celerity, 
that fevcral of the Barbarians fell into his hands, 
itrtr Thefe prifoners gave him very alarming accounts 
tunnhertSjfe. c f the force of Darius, who was encamped 
within a few hours march. Some made it amount 
to a million of foot, forty thoufand horfc, two 
hundred armed chariots, and fifteen elephants from . 
the caftcrn banks, of the Indus Others exag- 
gerated (if indeed it was an exaggeration) with 
more method and probability, reducing the in- 
fantry to fix hundred thoufand, and railing the 
cavalry lo an hundred and forty-five thoufand M . 
But all agreed, that the prefent army was greatly 
more numerous, and compofed of more warlike 

nations, than that which had fought at Ilfus 4 °, 

' * ' % \ ' v 
$ & Arrlanj p.57. ,■ » v •*' ( ' 

h iv„ c* xii xiii. edit, Genev, Tire ttsmbere are dW<* 

. &rtntin>£he oik r editions, \ ' 

" > Arrian & Curtius, loc, dta.tr JuftW-lxi, c.xu« Diodorii% , 
r !m» OraJfms, xvii* flufr if* Afcxand, •• ^ 

v‘ • • , ' . . : ' ' /' • f; Alexander 
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Alexander received this information without CHAP, 
t edifying furprife. Having commanded an halt, 
he encamped lour days to give his men red Examines 
and refreihment. His camp being fortified by fi dd of 
a good intrenchment, he left in it the tick and in- 
firm, together with all the baggage ; and, on the 
evening of the fourth day, prepared to march 
againft the enemy, with the efiKtiv" part of his 
army, which was fait! to confilt of forty thoufand 
infantry, and feven thoufand horfe, unincumbered 
with any thing but their provifions and armour. 

The march was undertaken at the fecund watch 
of the night, that the Macedonians, by joining 

attic in the morning, might enjoy the important 
5 dvant«go of having an entire day before them, to 
reap the full fruits of their expected victor}'. 

About half way between the hoflile camps, fbme 
eminences mutually intercepted the view of 
either army. Having afeended the rifmg ground, 
Alexander firll beheld the Barbarians, drav n up 
in battle array, and perhaps mor** flJlfully mar- 
fhalled than lie had reafm to appiehnid. Their 
uppcavajScc, at lead, immediately determined him 
to change his frit refolutkm. He again com- 
manded a halt, fummoned a council of war, and 
diiFerent meafures being propofed, acceded to the 
fingle opinion of Parmenio, who advifed that the 
foot fhould remain flationary, until a detachment 
of horfe had explored the field of battle and 

41 Tny yupw Tmcrctv *v«. to tpyos rfinecrOja ** The wholf* 

f cue q ( the future Armu, p„ 8* 

x 4 ' carefully 
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C B A P. carefully examined the difpofition of the enemy. 

> . Alexander, whofe conduct was equalled by his 

courage, and both furpafied by his activity, per- 
formed thofe important duties in perfon, at the 
head of his light horfe, and royal cohort. Having 
returned with unexampled celerity he again af- 
fembled his captains, and encouraged them by a 
ftiort fpeech. Their ardour correfponded with his 
oWu j and the foldiers, confident of vidory, were 
commanded to take reft and refrefhment **, 
of tKe^e'a" Meanwhile, Darius perceiving the enemy’s ap- 
mys proach, kept his men prepared for aftion. Not- > 
with (landing the great length of the plain, he was 
obliged to contract his front, and form in two line; , 
each of which w.is Extremely deep. According to * 
the Perfian cuftom, the King occupied the centre 
of the firft line, furrounded by the princes of tho 
blood, and the great officers of his court ; and de- 
fended by his horfe and foot guards, amounting to 
fifteen thoufand chofon men, Thcfe fplendid 
troops which ieemed fitter for parade than battle, 
were 1 flanked on either fide, by the Greek mcr- 


** AnxvowoiV'7 r /eu rca wt'rftoti iw te Hr 

tominojukd his ann y to fup and left.” Aldan* p. Ihu 
does not yvetl agree with what is p< 57. &x\o ou p* * 

Qtpptu M That the foldim earned nothing but their 
armowv” 1 have therefore fup plied th«f -word u provificin^ 
Bath Anun (lor. chat.)? suid Cmtuis, (tiv* <;» xiuA fay, that 
Fatfmenio exhorted Alexander to attack the enemy in the ntght ; 
to vhich tho King anfwered, that he? dtfd&ined t«v w*t«» 

i( to ffeal the vidory ; ff m anfwer worthy of 1m magnanimity 
*Mtd hie prudence j fmee the day and th$ bgbt were anoie favour- 
able to the full exertion and difpfay of h, » fupetior fkill and 
t ouiage* 4 f 

cettarie^ 
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cenarics, and other warlike battalions, carefully c tlAR 
feleCfed from the whole army. The right wing ^ xyvjl,I, i 
confided of the Modes, Parthians, Ilyrcanians, 
and Sac*;, the left was chiefly occupied by the 
Bactrians, Perfians, and Cardufians, The various 
nations compofing this imraenfe hofl, were differ- 
ently armed, with fwords, fpcars, clubs, and 
hatchets ; while the horfe and foot of each divifion 
were blended with fuch irregularity as leaned 
the refult of accident rather than of defign. 't he 
- armed chariots fronted the firfl line, whofe centre 
was farther defended by the elephants. C.hofen 
fquadrons of Scythian, Bactrian, and Cappadocian 
cavalry advanced before either wing, prepared to 
bring on the afih'on, or, after it began, to attack the 
enemy in flank and rear. 

The unexpected approach of Alexander within **- 
fight of his tents, prevented Darius front fortifying*^" {jj, 
the wide extent ol his camp j and, as he dreaded a aims, 
nocturnal aflault, from enemies who oltcn veiled 
their defigns in darknefs, he commanded his men 
to remain all night under arms. This unufual 
mcafure, the gloomy filence, the long and anxious 
expectation, together with the fatigue of a reftlcfs 
night, difeouraged the whole army, but infpired 
double terror into thofe who had witnefl’ed the 
miferable d Halters on the banks of the Granicus 
and the Iflus. 

’ At day-break, Alexander difpofed ha troops in m v- 
a maimer fuggefted by the fuperior nijjgm ^ ' f 
deep order of the enemy. His con- battle , 

x niir l f fifi-ed 
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C II A P. lifted in two heavy armed phalanxes* each amount- 
XXXVlll. j n g to a 5 0VC fixteen thoufand men. Of thefe, the 
greater part formed into one line ; behind which, 
he placed the remainder of phalangites reinforced by 
targeteers, with orders, that when the outspread- 
ing wings of the enemy prepared to attack the 
flanks and rear of his firll line, the fecond fhould 
immediately wheel to receive them 41 . The caval- 
ry and light infantry were fo difpofed on the wings, 
that while one part refilled the (hock of the Perfians 
ill front, another, by only facing to the right or 
■ left, might take them in flank. Skilful archers 
and darters were pofted at proper intervals, as af- 
fording the beft defence again R the armed chariots, 
which (as Alexander well knew) mud immediately 
become ufelefs, whenever their conductors or hories 
, were wounded. 

nio '! s Having thus arranged the fevcral parts, Alex- 
reader with equal judgment led the whole in an 
oblique direction towards the enemy’s left ; a ma- 
noeuvre which enbWl the Macedonians to avoid 
contending at onco with fnperior numbers. When 
his advanced battalions, notv, ilh funding their 
nearnms to the enemy, Hill fhvtched towards the 
right, Darius alio extended his left, till tearing that 
by containing this movement his men fhould Be 
drawn gradually off the plain, he .commanded the 
Scytliian fquadrons to advance, and prevent the 
further exlenfon of the hoftile line. Alexander 

, xvt rcrj-u o; -i at, Tr,v $e&uyy o, 

Arr>K», p«6w ’I lu quXotyl unfi^of/o; i*-. tislined by ifc,I.an, as 
drier led inilie text- . _ > 

a • imme- 
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immediately detached a body of, hcrfc to oppofe 

them. An cquefirian combat cnfued, in which ] 

both parties were reinforced, and the Barb.uians IWit ot 
finally repelled. Thu armed chariots then i fined 
forth vith impetuous violence ; but their appeal- oi,mp. 
ance, only, was formidable; for the precaul tors 
lahcn by Alexander, rendered their affiult harm- Oiiohn 
lefs. Darius next moved lii--> main body, but with 
fo little order, that the horfe, mixed with the in- 
fantry, advanced, and left a vacuity in tlv* line, 
which his generals v'anted time or vigilance to 
fupply. Alexander fei/ed the decifive moment, 
mul penetrated into the \ old with a wedge of 
fquadroH". lie was followed by the near oh fac- 
tions d iho phalanx, who ru/hed forward with 
loud fhouls, » s if they had alretdy purfued the 
< ne.ny. In this part of tile field, the victory \vw 
not long doubtful : after a feeble reliftan e, tin 
Barbarians gave way: the pufilLmimous Dariu - 
v..u fi iremoft in the flight 1 . 

The battle, however, "was not vit decided. 

The more remote divifions of the phalanx, upon 
receiving intelligence that the left w'ing, com- 
mandc d by Parrnenio, was in danger, had not im- 
mediately followed Alexander. A vacant fpacc 
was thus left in the Macedonian line, through 
which fome fquadrons of Perfian and Indian horfi 
penetrated with celerity, and advanced to the hoflile 
camp 4S . It was then that Alexander dv rived fignal 

and 

44 « to*? vfdfoif u He fled ihamefuIJy ariong the 

foremoiL’* Auun> p. 69. 

45 The words of Ainaw nr?* rmrr&avrn t tv 

(■vu. the iciiKoiP on the* left), fa* 10 
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and well-earned advantages from his judicious 
order of battle. The heav) -armed troops and tar- 
geteers, which he had fkilfully polled behind the 
phalanx, fpeedily face d about, advanced with a 
rapid hep, and attacked rhe Barbarian cavalry, 
already entangled among the baggage. The enemy, 
thus furprifed, were deftroyed or put to flight. 
Meanwhile, the danger of his left wing recalled 
Alexander from the purfuit of Darius. In ad- 
vancing againfl the enemy’s right, 'he was met by 
the Parthian, Indian, and Perfian horfe, who 


rfau<r§ca Kc/* Trauri? <u noi, t>), f 

x.&rc' to e*«pc ov » ssh-ti r* i m Iv^v n, II qr-wv, **r*7 » 

t, t'-i rx crKtiofoft ttt v &c* The K dined (nut* 

chaidt’s commentary is ingenious, but icarccly i\mantid by 
the tex f . “ Les ft^ions de la dioitc de Id phalange a^ant 
donne eu mtme temps que ics Peltaftts, les autics fedlums qiu 
ttount par l’ohbque plus oU moms tn arm re, tuherent aufll dc 
marcher en a\mt, 6c de charger l’ennemt* Mais les troupes de 
la drpite des Pcrfcb, voyant )c fort de combat an rtntre, fe 
piefliient toutes\cts cet endioit de U Iigne, en fe poiiflant mil* 
tuelkment, & la foule embarraila tellemcnt les fold Its dt h 
phalange, quM lem fut alors impoflible dt Havant er. Sm <e<- 
entrtfaitts, Alexandre, pour ie fctre jour, fe jetta fur le* dtr« 
rim* de us tnnemit* £n m tmt temps la nomclle dt la fuitr de 
Dims, Sc de la deroute de toute fa gauche s’etant lepandue, Id 
confttrnitioii dt vmt gc ncrale. LVfFet en fut finguhei , les Peifes ft* 
vo)aut toupcs, dans leur retraifce* par les efcadrons d y Alc\amlie, 
quMs asoient i dos, cherchercnt a fe fauver, mcme a tiaveis la 
phalange 13s fc jaterent a corps perdu fur die- Quoique dc vingt 
quatre de^uteui, tile ne put refifler au poids de cctte xnafic. 
Sa gauchjpPa^alors plus chargee qua fa oroite, les fe&ions 
de celle^n poVRnt en avant, Sc n’obterverent pa$ que, depms 
la trmlkmc feermn, la gauche reftolt en amcre* H en refuiu 
qug la phalange fc repara, que fa droke &Wanga k h pourfmte 
de feimend, & ^ue des corps nombreux de cavaierie Sc d’m- 
tanterle, qui avolent etc ay centre Perfan, entrerent tout*ii-cefup 
H cr^Ufct & poufierettt jufques derriem la kgtte dea Maccn 
domr W* See Muoow Militant p**ar* 
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maintained a {harp conflict. Sixty of the Com* chap. 
j>anions fell ; Hephaiftion, Coenus, and Menidas, V-J J 
were wounded. Having at length diflipated this 
cloud of cavalry, Alexander prepared to attack the 
foot in that wing. But the bufmefs was already 
effe&ed, chiefly by the Thelfalian horfe j and no- 
thing remained to be done, but to purfue the 
fugitives, and to render the victory as decjfive as 
poflible 40 . 

, . According to the lead extravagant accounts, Confb- 
with the lofs of five hundred men, he deftroyed < J uc ' n f es 
forty thoufand of the Barbarians 47 , who never th ° v! '“ C ' nr> ‘ 

thence- 

Soiciieis better acquainted with the practice than with the 
theory of their art* have oftni tefirfied a juft furpwle* that the 
battles at the dnurnts. fttould he ddlnbed w ith an order, petfpi- 
tuity, and nrtumftantial mmutenefs, which pre not t6 be found in 
the military wnten of modem times* Scholars hart endfu 
vomed to explain this difterence, by obfervmg the lmmenfe dit 
proportion, in point of d‘gnH> and abilities between the truhtai) 
hiftou&ns of modem Europe, and thofe*ot Greece and Rorm. 

But the difficulty will be better iolved, bv refining on the 
changes introduced into the art ot w r ar by the (lunge ot aim* ; 
which* in military operations* fonn the pivot on* which tl r 
whole turns, r. hioro the natuie of fire-arms, modem Littler 
aie involved m fmoke and confufion. %. From the fame uW<* 

■modern aimiis occupy a much greater extent of ground, and 
begin to aft at muth greater diftart^s; winch renders it moie 
difficult to obferve and afrertam then* maimuvres. 3. The mo- 
rn cufe train of artillery, anrmuruion, See. uqmml in the pi ar- 
tier of modern war* gne& a certain immobility to our armies 
which renders it impofiible to perform* Without great danger, 
thpfe rapid evolutions m fight* of an enemy, which lo often 
decided the battles of the andenta* With us, almoft: every thing 
depends on the judicious choke of ground* a matter requii mg 
great K military genius, but not admitting the embdiiffiments of 
hiftorieal deferiptiou. 

In the Wttiep of the Orceksmml Romany the extraordinary 
< difprappttfon between * the numbers ftain oh the fide of the 
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vvYvrTT th ence f° rt h affembled in fufficient nurabel*s to 
difpute his dominion in the Eaft. The invaluable 
provinces of Babylonia, Sufiana, and Perhs, with 
their refpectivc capitals of Babylon, Sufa, and 
Perfepolis 4 ’, formed the prize of his {kill and 
valour. Alexander had not yet attained the furn- 
mif of his fortune, but he had already leached die 
height of his renown 49 . The burning of the 
royal palace of Perfepolis s % to retaliate the ravages 

of 


vigors and of the vanquifned, ncccHarily rcfultcd from the 
nature of then artm, Thur pnmipol weapon's being not irtifiile» 
bnt manual, snidi ^ could not began to a# till they had «p- 
pruAt bed fo ik\o ly to each other* that the conquered found 
tlu miTlves air oil from all po/fihility of retieat. In modern 
times the ult* of fire-arms ( which often lenders the adllon ^ iticlf 
mote bloody) furmfhes the defeated party with various fa-* 
dHties for drape. The fpheie of military adhon is fo 
widely extended, that, before the vigors can run over the 
lpa.ee width fep abates them from tlu* vauqiuflicd, the latter 
may tall back, and proceed with hide lof-s Ivyond their inch; 
and llionld any \ d- rge, hedge, ravine, Ac. he found m their 
way, may often Jiub the ardour of the purfum. Upon theft- 
confideratiotPs, the invention of gunpowder may he laid to 
have laved tin. r (fnfion of human blood, Equelb tan engage* 
incuts (fun *■* the j/unuples on which tacJiy aft remain nearly 
the fame in every are hill ddliugudhed by fimdar dn'um* 

fiances to thole whifti appear fo extraordinary in the battle* of 
antiquity. v 

Ai The gold and fdver found in thofe cities amounted ft# 
thirty millions foiling ; the jewiL and othe* pciicus Jpoil, be- 
longing to Dan us fuffieed, according to Plutarch, to load 
twenty thoufarid males, and five thoufand camels* Plut* In 
/ilex and. 

■ 49 After the battle of Arbela, many of Alexander's a (Thorn, 
as will appear in the text, deferve the high eft praife ; but, before' 
that parted, few of them can be jMflly blamed* > 

**' Atfmn, l.iii. p.66* Pint* in Alek^tT^A Strabo, h xv* . 
agree wiUi Arrian In comming the* oonflagfation to the\ 
' ' ' i ,,v ' ' *5 ’,V! l/ ! 1(1 , 
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of Xerxes in Greece, afforded the firfl indication CHAP. 

XXXVIII 

of his being ( overcome by too much profperity. lb ‘ 

jpeak the moft favourably of this tranfaftfon, an 
tin lifting uifhing refentment made him forget that 
he deftroyed liis own palace, not that of his ad- 
verfary. 

The fettlement of his important and extenfive Mcafurw 
conqucfls, and the reduction of the warlike Uxii, of 
thofe independent mountaineers, who, inhabiting 
tile weft era frontier of Pcrfia, had ever defied tfic 
Tertian power, reflrained Alexander from urging 
the purfuit of Darius. After his defeat, that un- 
fortunate prince draped by a precipitate and o!> 

Jcui'c flight acrofs the Armenian mountains i.nn 


palace. Pli'bncb trl\ u*., Out onlv a pat t of iha i t'lTuc vi, 
tt'iiMiUb cl. Id AuO *l l Ui'ULUl.ltUy, O T '»> £*> 9 A'.ujt ""j , 

u the j/S.'-LT aM, ill.' tf't' p,»i?uT ft 1 * 1 CuJt U’i, 1. V 1 V V 

Idj DAiil e\l*ve.ipiiv c, Kirns d w whole utv of IViJtpolis id 
ft niohvt }y, that not a. eit ; ge o' it The Jo.umd authv 

nf i he ii>«ifn.n Ci trjUi f ' I i {lOiin't <TAIo\aucIi h ]UuTt f 
p'oco ii.il (’"died tiMcltr t he i of Ale ;.utd r, 

.v id tootmntu ctPl t.i lot* fiiJI of M u> >mi tvmhp, \\Imj 

P-c o r f ,\-t ools, lruiug v'iLkvI it /i fi.dt) *h 

il 1 Jviofiuiop'), vew huai<u*d vliiout um»» ami thur < *iy 
'del. Scf Pj aavn LnU^j'N p. 73 ?, cV. itqq. Mr. 
DX f Disvc: viilt'j I cuvevt r. aPc^’s kv foils 1(4 * hehp\wg that thebe 
* c. iw« eft'j cJv^fl Ciiibad 1 .*' It ' the Gvks, fnoau* at x con- 
(' lev'll ^ l 1 it v <tt<m i'-'iJi other* or.e oi v, itch ws t>u<i'l by Ale\- 

ami . t id other tu'iioy. Jiy lit* MeL* ! *oi>i. ice bus fu;>pli> 

uicn: iterhc rcies ir ( )esAuid> &r, delaCicve. 

v Au-di ohfctvC'i, ilut I'iunu flawed gloat judgement in hit 
I.ndtg the jvmulovs end wtll-frefniwlt'd ioadb leading 
to Snfti .did &ibjhw, townds which he juliJy IhfpcftcJ fiat Aiux- 
, jndur vouM ni arch ' his atmp <tud dire&mg his rotiWe over the Ar« 
menlau mountain*, into Medio Arrian. }\ (\ ^ Diodorus, Lx\ii. 
•p. agrees v./.h A man. 'I he qror^ ot Cun I us, iv, c.j, art too 

, abfuvd to nierit reiuUtion, 

’ Media, 
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C II' A P. Media. Being gradually joined by the fcattered 
xxxvtu. rcmnant jjjg arm y j amounting to feveral thou- 
fand Barbarians, and fifteen hundred Greek mer_ 
qenaries, he purpofed to have eftablilhed his court 
in Media, fhould Alexander remain at Sufa or Ba- 
bylon si ; but in cafe he were ftill purfued by the 
conqueror, his refolution was to proceed eaftward, 
through Parthia and Hyrcania, into the valuable 
province of Batina, laying wafte the intermediate 
^country, that he might thus interpofe a defert be- 
tween himfelf and the Macedonians. In this de- 
fign, he difpatchcd to the Cafpian Gates the wag- 
gons conveying his women, and fuch inftruments 
of convenience or luxury as ftill foftened his mif- 
ibrtunes ; and remained in perfon at Ecbatana with 
his army. Alexander, when apprifed of thefe 
meafures, haftened into Media. In his way he 
fubdued the Paraetacaeni ; and having reached within 
three days march of the Median capital, was met 
by Bifthanes, the fon of Ochus, Darius’s predccef- 
for s! . This Prince informed him, that Darius 
had fled from thence five days before, attended 
by three thoufand horfemen, and fix thoufand foot. 


” The foundation of this hope was, that a revolt might break 
out in the Macedonian army ; fmee the more and the richer pro- 
vinces Alexander acquired, his lieutenants wculd hare the greater 
temptation to afpire at independence# Subfequent events will jullify 
rhe reafonable expectation of Darius, which was on this occafton dif~ 
appointed, 

53 Arrian, p, 66. fpeaks as if Orchus had been DaiWs immediate 
prcdecclfor, neglecting the ihort reign of Arces, the fon of Qchti* 
who ttfas poifoned foon after his , father hy the eunuch Bagoas* 
Diodjjr# xril 5. JElian. Vsu> Ifitft* vi. 8. <v ( „ . ¥ « 
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Animated by this intelligence, Alexander pro* C H a P, 
ceeded to Ecbatana, in which place he left his trea- xxxvm ; 
fures, and polled a ftrong garrifon. In this city Alexander 
he likewife diftnifled the Theffalian cavalry, and 
feveral auxiliary fquadrons; paying them, befides 
their arrears, a gratuity of two thoufand talents. 

Such as preferred the glory of accompanying his 
ftandard to the joy of revifiting their refpe&ive 
countries, were, allowed again to enlift ; a permif- 
fion which many embraced. A ftrong detach-' 
meat under Parmcnio fent into Hyrcania ; 

Caen us, who had been left fick at Sufa, was com- 
manded to march with all convenient fpeed into 
Parthia : while the King, with a well appointed army, 
advanced with incredible expedition 54 in purfuit 
of Darius. Having paffed the Cafpian Straits, he 
was met by Bagiftanes, a Babylonian of diftmfition, 
who acquainted him that Beffus, governor of Bac- 
tria, in conjunction with Nabarzanes, an officer in 
Darius’s cavalry, and Barzaentes, fatrap of the bar- 
barous Drangse and Arachofi, had thrown afide all 
refpect for a prince, who was no longer an object 
of fear. Upon this intelligence, Alexander de- 
clared expedition to be more neceffary than ever. 

Plaving, therefore, left the hdavy-armed troops 
and baggage under the command, of Ctaterus, 
he haifened fortvmrd with a few feleCt bands, 

carrying only theft arms, and two day^ provifions. 

p ( ' v j ' J v . 

5 *His marches' veere thirty eight 'Stt&fcWt y miles a day 5 fome- 
times ' more/ ’XenophonV expedition of Cyrus, ; ahd Arrian’* 
expedition of Alexander* mutually illuftrate and confirm each 
other* 

VOt* IV* V ^ 


In 
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chap, h that fpace of time, be reached the camp from 
XXXVIH. which Bagiftenes had deferted ; and finding fome 
" y ' parties of the enemy there, learned thal Darius, be- 
ing feized and bound, was actually carried prifoner 
in his chariot ; that Beffus, in whofe province this 
treafon had been committed, had affumed im- 
perial honours ; that all the barbarians (Artabazus 
only and his fons excepted) already acknowledged 
the ufurper ; that the Greek mercenaries preferved 
their fidelity inviolate ; and, being unable to en- 
dure the flagitious feetfes that were tranfafting, 
had quitted the public road, and retired to tire 
mountains, difdaining not only to participate 
in the defigns, but even to fliare the fame camp 
with the traitors. Alexander farther learned, 
that Ihould he purfue Beffus and his affociates, it 
was their intention to make peace with him by 
delivering up Darius \ but Ihould he ceafe from 
the purfuit, that they had determined to collect 
forces, and to divide the eaftern provinces of the 


V T lio is 

trenche- 

rouflv 

fta*n. 

G!ym. 

C XH. 3. 


empire. 

Having received this information, Alexandei 
marched all night, and next day till noon, with the 
utmoft fpeed, but without overtaking the enemy. 
He therefore difmounted.ftve hundred of his ca- 
valry, placed the braveft of his foot, completely 
armed, on horfeback ; and commanding Attalus 
and Nicanor to purfue the great road which Beffus 
had followed, advanced in perfon with his chofen 
band by a nearer way, which' was almoff: defert, 
and entirely deftitute of water. The natives of the 
country were his guide. From the dole of the 


evening 
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evening till day break, he had rode nearly fifty miles, CHAP, 
when he fir ft difcovered the enemy flying in difor- XXXVlir - 
der, and unarmed. Probably to facilitate their 
own efcape, Nabarzanes and Barzaentes ftabbed 
Darius, and then rode away with Bellas, accom- 
ganied by fix hundred horfe. Notvithftanding the 
celerity of Alexander, the unhappy Darius expired 
before the conqueror beheld him ss . Darius was 
the laft king of the houfe of Hyftafpes, and the ' 

“tenth in fuccefllon to the , monarchy of Cyrus, 

That he was neither brave nor prudent, his con- 
duct fufficiently evinces; but the uninterrupted 
chain of his calamities would have prevented him 
(had he been otherwife inclined) from imitating 
the injuftice and cruelty of too many of his prede- 
ccffors <s . 

In this important ftage of his fortune, Alexander Alexander 
diiplayed tender fympathy with affliftion, warm P urfues the 
eftcem of fidelity, and juft hatred of treafon. He TfDidus. 

* Such is the fimple narratiou of Arrian. The Mions related by 
Plutarch in Alexand. & Curtius, 1. v. c. xii. Sc Juftin, 1. xi. c. xv. 
are incontinent with each other, and all of them betray the defire to 
contrail the exaltation and depreffion of the fortune of Darius. 

“Ho was chained, w lays' Curtius, “with golden fetters; but laid 
in a dirty cart, covered with raw hides.” His harangue in praife 
of Alexander would be moral and affe<5ling, were it not totally 
improbable. 

5,1 Arrian makes this judicious obfervation, which proves the 
futility of the Oriental traditions reprefenting Darius as a monfter 
of tyranny and cruelty. See D’Herbelot. Bibl. Orientalo, art. 

Darab. p. 285 . Should the falhionable fcepticifm of the times 
hefitatc between thefe authorities, the reader has only to afk, what 
Oii natal hiflorian ha', i elated the tranfa&ons of Dariu* with the 
HihHh md accmTcc fo ^onfpicuous in Arrian? 

y % gave 
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CHAP. 

XXXVIIJ. 

L 1 


Tho &HS 
5mii anti 
b. vduan 

w 


gave orders, that the body of Darius Ihould be 
tranfported to Periia, and interred in the royal 
maufoleum. The children of the deceafed prince 
were uniformly treated with thofe diftin&ions which 
belonged to their birth ; and Statira 57 , his eidelt 
daughter, was finally efpoufed by Alexander. The 
pardon of the Greek mercenaries, who were ad- 
mitted into the Macedonian fervice, and the ho- 
nourable reception of Artabazus and his fons, well 
became the charafter of a prince, who could dif- 
cern and reward the merit of his enemies. Alexan- 
der then purfued the murderers of Darius through 
the inhofpitablc territories of the Arii and Z.tn.n- 
gaei, and in two days accomplilhed a journey of fix 
hundred furlongs. Having received the fubmif- 
fion of Aornos s * and Baftra, he palled the deep 
and rapid Oxus, and learned, on the eaftern banks 
of this river, that Beflus, who had betrayed his 
mailer, had been betrayed in his turn by Spitu- 
menes. The former was furpriied by the Mace- 
donians, and treated with a barbarity w better 
merited by his own crimes, than becoming the 
chara&er of Alexander. 

Spitamenes fucceeded to his ambition and dan- 
ger. In purfuit of this,, daring rebel, the refent- 
ment of Alexander hurried him through the vail 


* 7 Diodor, xviii, T07. Arnan, vii. 4, Plutarch in Alexand. 
r>h We fhall meet with anoLhcr place of this name, between the 
Suoftus and the Indus. 

1,9 lie was (tripped naked, whipped, fhanidVIv mutilated, & c. 
Arrian arraigns thofe cruelties, as tmv/oitliy of the CVeuan charac- 
ter* but he warmly approves th'* pimiflung ol IiefiY, and if' oth'T 
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hut undefcribed provinces of Aria, Ba&ria, Sog- 
duna, and other lefs confiderable divifions of the 
foutlicm region of Tartary. The more northern 
and independent tribes of that immenic country, 
whofe pa floral life formal an admirable preparation 
for war, ventured to take arms againft a conqueror 
who hovered on the frontier of their plans, and 
whole camp tempted them with the profpecl of a 
rich plunder. The policy of Spit amends inflamed 
their courage, and animated their hopes. Thefe 
rude nations, and this obicure leadei , proved the 
moll dangerous enemies with whom Alexander 
ever had to contend. Sometimes they faced Inin 
in the field, and after obilinatcly ref j fling, retreated 
fkiltuliy. Though never vanquifhed, Alexander 
obtained many d air-bought victories. 'The Scy 
thians on leveral otcafious imq.nlcd his ad\ aneed 
pm ties and interrupted his convoys. The al nipt- 
nefs of their attack was only equalled by the cele- 
rity of their retreat ; their numbers, their courage, 
and their ftratagems, all rendered them formid- 
able' 1 . But tlie enliglhened intrepidity, and in- 

f The erroneous geography of the ancients is laboiioufly compated 
with lubiequenl difcovenrs m the learned woik mutkd fixavrnn des 
Anciens I Id tori cm cl* Alexandre ; and may he then at one glam e, by 
comparing tlie maps, ulually prefixed to Quintus Curtins, with thole 
of D’Auvdlc. ^ 

(t In one aftion, Arnan tells us, that only forty Macedonian hm le- 
mon, and three hundre 1 foot, eft aped. Arrian, l.iv. Cmtius men- 
tions another, after which it was made death to divulge the number 
of the Ham. Curtius, l.vu. c. 7. Alexander was not preh nt m 
either of thefe engagements ; but in a third battle, related by Arrian, 
the Macedonians weie at {hit repelled, many of them woundul, and 
the King hit with an arrow, whit h broke the fibula, or le Her bone 
of his leg. The Macedonians, however, rallied, and totally defeated 
the enemy* Arrian, h iii. fub fin, 

Y 3 
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CHAP, imitable difciplinc of the Greeks and Macedonians, 
XXXVni. finally prevailed over Barbarian craft, and defultory 
fury. Not contented with repelling ms enemies, 
Alexander crolfed the Jaxartes, and defeated the 
Scythians 61 on the northern bank of that river. 
This victory was fufficient for his renown ; and the 
urgency of his affairs foon recalled him from an 
inhofpitable defert. 

Alexander The provinces between the Cafpian and the 
duces the" J axartes twice rebelled, and twice were reduced to 
provinces fubmiffion. The Barbarians fighting fmgly were 
thcCafprn tweeflively fubdued; their braveft troops were 

i 

6 * Before Alexander pafied the Jaxartes, he leceived an em- 
bafly probably from the Abian Scythians. Their oration, omit 
, ted by all the Greek worker 0 , h preferved in Curtius, 1 . vii. r. S 
Jt is remarkable for the bold elevated ftyle, in which thele Bar* 
barians difplay their own advantages and defen be the definitive 
ambition of the invader. In both refpe<Sis, it agrees with the adm li- 
able harangue of the Caledonian chieftain Galgacus, in Tacitus’s Life 
0^ Agricola. But the glowing fentiments of thofe independent and 
high-minded nations are invigorated by the brevity of Tacitus, and 
weakened by the diffufivencfs of Curtius. Both orations abound in 
metaphors. “ Great trees,” fay the Scythians to Alexander, u re- 
quire long time to grow : the labour of a few hours levels them with 
the ground. ’ Take care, Ieafl, in climbing Jo the top, you fhould fall 
with the branches which you have feized. Grafp Fortune with both 
your hands *, fhe is flippery, and cannot be confined. Our country- 
men defc nhe her without feet, with hands only, and wings. Thofe 
to whom fhe ffretches out her haud, fhe allows not to touch her wings. 
Rein your profperity, that you may the more cafdy manage it. Oui 
poverty will be fwifter than your array loaded yyithfpoil. We range 
the plain and the foreft ; we difefain to ferve, and defirc not to com- 
mand. ,> The figurative flyle of the Scythians is fufficiently confonam 
to the manners of barbarous nations. See Principii di Scienza nuova, 
vol.i. p.156, & fcqq. See likewife Chapters fifth and fixth of the 
pt dent Hifiory* Le Clerc, therefore, fpeaks inconfiderately when, in 
arraigning the fidelity of Curtius, he fays, “Scytbue ipfi, omnium 
liteia^um rudes, rhttorico calamiftro mufti, in medium prodeunt.” 
Judic. Curt, p.326. 
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gradually intermixed in the Macedonian ranks ; c H A p. 
and Alexander, thus continually reinforced by new XXXVIIT. 
numbers, was enabled to overawe thofe extenfive 
countries, by dividing his army into five formid- -fcxartos. 
able brigades commanded by Hcphccftion, Pto- 
lerny, Perdiccas, Camus 6 ’, and hiinfelf. Near A. 0.3*7. 
Gabrc, a fortrcfs of Sogdiana, Csenus attacked and 
defeated Spitamencs. The Sogdians and Bac- 
trians deferted their unfortunate general and lur- 
rendered their arms to the conqueror. The Maf- 
fageta: and other Scythians, having plundered the 
camp of their allies, fled with Spitatnenes to the 
defer! ; but being apprifed, that the Macedonians 
prepared to purfue them, they flew this active and 
daring chief, whofe courage deferred a better fate ; 
and, in hopes of making their own peace, font his 
head to the conqueror. 

After the death of Spitainenes, the enemy feebly s. vrv <>i 

refilled Alexander in the open country : but in tin 

* J , oj.n tor- 

provinces of Sogdiana and Paraetacene, two im« 
portaut fortreffes, long deemed impregnable, flill 
bade defiance to the invader. Into the former, A.c.32 
Oxyartes the Bactrian, who headed the rebellion 
(for fo the Macedonians termed the brave defence 
of the Ba&rians), had placed his wife and childicn. 

The rock was deep, rugged, almofl: inacceflible, 
and provided with corn for a long fiege. The deep 
fnow, by which it was furrounded, inerca led the 
difficulty of aflaulting it, and fupplied the garrifon 


63 Artabazus, the faithful attendant of Darius, and afterwards the 
friend of Alexander, was joined in the command with Camus. Arr,ju. 

Y 4 with 
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CHAP, with water. Alexander, having fummoned the Bac- 
xxx vm. t r j ans t 0 furrender, was a&c-d in dcrifion, Whether 
he had furnifhed himfelf with winged foldicrs ? 
This infolence piqued his pride ; and he deter- 
mined to make himfelf mailer of the place, wiih 
whatever difficulties and dangers his undertaking 
might be attended. This refolution was conlo- 
nant to his character. His fuccefs in arms, owing 
to the refourccs of his active and comprehenfhe 
mind, fometimes encouraged him to enterprise,, 
neither juflified by neceffity, nor warranted by pru 
dence. Fond of war, not only as an inltrument of 
ambition, but as an art in which he gloried to ex- 
cel, he began to regard the means as more valu- 
able than the end, and facrificed the lives of hi,- 

to 

men to military experiments alike hazardous and 
uftlefs : yet, on the prefent occafion, found .po- 
licy feans to have directed his mealures. Having 
determined foon to depart from thofe provinces, he 
might judge it imprudent to leave an enemy be- 
hind ; it might feem ncceflary to deftroy the feeds 
ol future rebellion ; and, by exploits unexampled 
and aimed: incredible, to imprefs iuch terror of hi*- 
nan/’, 's would aflonifh and overawe his mod dif 
taut . d warlike dependencies. 
i.vUvi'. A1 in dor carefully examined the Sogdian fbr- 

tak ‘" ,ya treis, r. ' propofed a reward of twelve talents to 
equally the Dta n who fliould hrd mount the top of the rock 


Above £ 20co , equal in value to near £ 2 c,coc in the prefent 
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on which it was fituated. The fecund and third chat 
were to be proporfiouably rewarded, and even the xx xviir. 
Jail of ten was to be gratified with the fum of three ingenious 
hundred darics. The hopes of tins recompence, aml d ‘ ir " 
which, in the conception of the Greeks ami Ma- " l ' 
(edonians, was equally honoutablc at id lucrative, 
Simulated the love of ad vent uu , fu confpicuous, 
in both nations, Three hundred men, car. !uM\ 
feleftcd from the whole army, were furnilhed with 
ropes made of the flrongell llax, and with iron 
pins ufed in pitching tents. 'They were liki wife 
provided with Imall pieces of linen, which, being 
joined together, might ferve as a fignal. Thus 
equipped, they proceeded at the dole of evening 
towards the mod abrupt fide of the rock, and 
therefore tire mod likely to be unguarded. By 
driving the iron pins into a ngealed inow, and 
then laffening to them the ropes, they gradually 
hoifled themfelves up the mountain. In titis ex- 
traordinary enterprife, thirty mat perlflied, whole 
bodies were fo profoundly buried in 'he fiiow, that, 
notwithftanding the moll diligent f arch, they 
could never afterwards be u covered. By this 

fimple contrivance, thole daring adv- r.'nr'is gai.ud 
the l'ummit of the rock, which ovulooked the 
iortrefs ; and waving their fignal- in the morning, 
were difeovered by Alexander. At this joyous 
fight, he fummoned the befieged to furrender to 
his winged foldiers. The Barbarians beheld and 
trembled ; terror multiplied the number of their 
enemies, and reprefented them as completely armed ; 

Alexander 
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t, * 

c h A,P. Alexander was invited to take poffeffion of the 
XXJCVin. f or trefs M . 

Ai«an- " This obfcure and even namelefs caftle contained 
der's gep • Roxana, daughter of Oxyartes, and deemed, next 
^treatment to %he fpoufe of Darius, the greatcft: beauty in the 
of Roxana.- Eaft. Alexander admired her form and her ac- 
complishments ; but even in the fervour of youth, 
add the intoxication of profperity, his generous 
mind difdained the cruel rights of a conqueror, as 
juftified by the maxims and example of his age and 
• . * country. With a moderation and felf-command, 
worthy the fcholar of Ariftotle, he declined the 
embraces, of his captive, till his condefcending af- 
, fe£tion raifed her to the throne, choofing rather to 

offend the prejudices of the Macedonians, than to 
tranfgrefs the laws of humanity r ". 

In Baftria, Alexander learned that the Parae- 
irefs °f* taceni were in arms, and that many of his molt 
Chorines dangerous enemies had Ihut themfelves up in the 
fortrefs or rock of Chorienes. Upon this intelli- 
cxUi. 2. gence, he haftened to the Paraetacene hills. The 
A ‘ c " 32f ‘ height of the rock, which was everywhere fleep and 
craggy, he found to . be nearly three miles, and its 
'circumference above feveri. It was furrounded by 
a broad and deep ditch, at fuch diftance from the 
bafe as* placed the garrifon beyond the* reach of 
mijHile weapons. Alexander gave orders that the 
fir trees, of extraordinary height, which furrounded 
the' mountain, fhould be cut down, and formed 
into ^ladders, by means of which, his men de- 

4S Arrian> p. 9i } & feqq, M Id. ibid. 

feending 
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fcending the ditch, drove huge piles into thtQbot- 
tom. Thefe, being placed at proper diftances, 
were covered with hurdles of ozier confolidated, 
with earth. In this occupation his whole army 
were employed by turns, night and day. The Bar- 
barians at firft derided this feemingly ufelefs la- 
bour. But their infults were foon anfwered by Ma- 
cedonian arrows. By thefe, and other miflile 
weapons, the Macedonians, who were carefully 
protected by their coverings, fo much annoyed the 
befieged, that the latter became defirous to capi- 
tulate. For this purpofe, Chorienes, from whom 
the place derived its name, deft rid to converfe 
with Oxyartes the Ba&rian, who, fince the taking 
of his wife and children, had fubmitled to Alex- 
ander. His requell being granted, Oxyartes 
itrongly exhorted him to Surrender his fortrefs and 
himfelf, alluring him of Alexander’s goodnTs, of 
which his own treatment furnilhed an eminent ex- 
ample, and declaring that no place was impregna- 
ble to fuch troops and fuch a general. Chorienes 
prudently followed this advice ; and, by his fpeedy 
fubmillion, not only obtained pardon, but gained 
the friendlhip of Alexander, who again eatrufted 
him with the command of his fortrefs, and the 
government of his province. The vaft magazines 
of corn, meat, and wine, collected by the Parsetaceni 
for a long fiege, afforded a feafonable fapply to the • 
Macedonian army, efpecially during the feverity 
of winter, in a country covered with fnow many 
feet deep ® 7 . 


By 
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By fuch memorable atchievements, Alexander 
fubdued the nations between the Cafpian fea, the 
river Jaxartcs, and the lofty chain of mountains, 
which fupply the fources of the Indus and the 
Ganges. In the conduct of this remote and dan- 
gerous warfare, the great abilities of the general were 
confpicuoufly diftinguiflied. His example taught 
the troops to defpife hunger, fatigue, cold, and 
danger : neither rugged mountains, nor deep and 
rapid rivers, nor wounds, nor ficknefs, could in- 
terrupt his progrefs, or abate his activity : his cou- 
rage expofod him to difficulties, from which he was 
extricated by new efforts of courage, which, in 
any other commander, would have pafl'ed for te- 
merity. Amidft the hardfhips of a military life, 
obffinate fieges, bloody battles, and dear-bought 
victories, he (fill refpcvted the rights of mankind, 
and practifed the mild virtues of humanity. The 
conquered nations enjoyed their ancient laws and 
privileges ; the rigours of defpotifm were foftcneu ; 
arts and indullry encouraged; and the proudcll 
Macedonian governors compelled, by the autho- 
rity and example of Alexander, to obferve the 
rules of juftice towards their meanefl: fubjeefs M . 
To bridle the fierce inhabitants of the Scythian 
plains, he founded cities, and eflablifhed colonies 
on the banks of the Jaxartcs and the Oxus ; and 
thofe deftructive campaigns, ufually aferibed to his 
reftlefs activity and blind ambition, appeared to the 
difeernment of this extraordinary man, not only 


Plutarch, Arrian, & Curtius, pafiim. 
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effential to the fecurity of the conquefts which he 
had already made, but neceffary preparations for 
more remote and fplendid expeditions which he 
Hill purpofed to undertake ; and which, as will 
appear in the fuccecding chapter, he performed with 
fmgular boldnefs and unexampled fuccefs. 

During the three firft years that the invincible he- 
roifrn of Alexander triumphed in the Faff, the firm 
vigilance of Antipater repreffed rebellion in Greece. 
But the attention of that general being diverted, 
by a revolt in Thrace, from the affairs of the 
fouthern provinces, the Lacedemonians, in (1 'gated 
by the warlike ambition of their king Agis, ventured 
to exert that hoftility again ft Macedon which they 
had long felt and expivffed. Reinforced by fome 
communities of the Peloponnefus, which impru- 
dently liftened to their counfels, the allied army 
amounted to twenty-two thoufand men. Arnipa- 
ter, having checked the infurre&ion in Thrace, 
haftened into the Grecian peninfula with a faperior 
force, and defeated the confedei <*.:•■« in a battle, 
which proved fatal to King Agis, and three thou- 
fand Peloponnefian troops. The \anquifhed were 
allowed to fend anibaffadors to implore the cle- 
mency of Alexander. From this generous prince, 
the rebellious republics received proinifc of par- 
don, on condition that they punifiied with due 
feverity the authors of an unprovoked and iil- 
judged revolt' 1 '. 

From this period, till the death of Alex an d 'r, 
Greece enjoyed, above eight years, an unufual de- 


er u A p. 
xxxv 1 1 1. 


Commo- 
tions in 
Greece 
checked by 

i. 

Olvmp. 
cxH. 3. 

A.C. 


Tranquil- 
lity of that 
country 


Diodorus, 1. xvu. p. 537- Cuitius, l.vi. c*i. 
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C <h a P. S ree °f tranquillity and happinefis. The fufpicious 
Xxxvin. and fevere temper of Antipater was reftrained 
• duting the by the commands of his mailer, who, provided 
fubfequent the feveral republics fent him their appointed con- 
tmgents of men to reinforce his armies, was un- 
der’s «%«. filling to exad from them any farther mark of 
f^bmiffion. Under the prote&ion of this indul- 
gent fovereign, to the glory of whofe conquefts 
they were alfociated, the Greeks ftill preferved the 
forms, and difplayed the image, of that free con- 
ftitution of government, whofe fpirit had animated 
their anceftors. 

Ctefiphon While Alexander purfued the murderers of Da- 
iEJlWnes^ r * us > Athens was crowded with fpe&ators from the 
and de, ’ neighbouring republics, to behold a long prepared in- 
fended by lelle&ual conflict between iEfchines and Demoft- 
henes! " henes, whofe rivallhip in power and fame had for 
Ob tTip. many years divided the affe&ions of their country 
A.'a 330. men * confequence of a decree propofed by Ctefi- 
phon, we hav feen Demofihenes honoured with 
a golden crown, as the reward of his political 
merit. His adverfary had, even before the death 
of Philip, denounced the - author of this decree 
as a violator of the laws of his country. 1. Be- 
caufe he had decreed public honours to a man 
adually entrufted with the public money, and who 
had not yet paffed his accounts. «, Becaufe, con- 
trary to law, he had advifed that the crown 
conferred on Demofthenes, ihould be proclaimed . 
in the theatre. 3. Becaufe the boafted fervices of 
Dernofthenes had ended in public difgrace and 
ruin ; and that, inftead of being rewarded with a 

1 crown, 
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crown, he ought to be punifhed as a traitor. Va- chap. 
rious circumftances, which it is now impoffible to xxxvHfc' 
explain, retarded the hearing of this important 
caufe, till the iixth year of the reign of Alex- 
ander. The triumph of the Macedonians feemed 
to promife every advantage to iEfchines, who had 
long been the pardfan of Philip, and of his 
magnanimous fon j and who, by a ftroke aimed 
at Ctefiphon, meant chiefly to wound Demofthenes, 

-the avowed enemy of both. 

In the oration of iEfchines, we find the united -fefchme* 
powers of reafon and argument combined with 
the moft fplendxd eloquence. Yet the perfuafive lump, 
vehemence of Demofthenes prevailed in the con- 
teft. The unexampled exertions 7 °, by which he 
obtained this victory, will be admired to the lateft^ 
ages of the world. To what an exalted pitch of 
enthufiafm muft the orator. Have railed himfeif and 
his audience, when, to juftify his advifing the fatal ▼ 
battle of Chaeronasa, he exclaimed, “ No, my * " 

fellow-citizens, you have not erred ; No ; I /wear 
it by the manes of thofe heroes who fought in the 
fame caufe at Marathon and Platsea.” What fub- * ' 
lime art was required to arrive, by juft degrees, at 
this lofty or rather gigantic fentiment, which, in 
any other light than the inimitable blaze of elo- 
quence with which it was furrounded, would ap- 
pear altogether extravagant. 

The orator not only juftified Ctefiphon and 
himfeif, but procured the banilhment of his adver- dienes. 


fary. 


7° See the Orat. de Coron. throughout. 
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chap, fary, as the author of a malignant and calumnious 
xxxviii. accufation. Honourable as this triumph was, De- 
mofthenes derived more folid glory from the ge- 
nerous treatment of his vanquilhed rival. Before 
iEfcuines fct fail, he carried to him a purfe of 
rnopey, which he kindly compelled him to accept ; 
a generality which made the banilhed man feel fe- 
.verqly the weight of his punilhment, and a (Feel- 
ingly obferve, “ How deeply muft I regret the 
lofs of a country, in which enemies are more ge- 
nerous than friends elfewhere !” iEfchines retired 
to the ifle of Rhodes, and inllifuted a fchool of 
eloquence, which flourilhed feveral centuries. It 
is recorded, that having read to his fcholars the 
oration which occafioned his banilhment, it was 
received with extraordinary applaufe. But when 
this applaufe was redoubled on his reading the an- 
fwer of Demollhenes, he was fo far from teftify- 
ing envy, that he exclaimed to his audience, 
“ What would have been your admiration, had 
you Ijeard the orator himfelf!” 

His death. Demolthenes furvived Alexander, whofe mag- 
Oiymp. nanimity difdained to punilh an enemy whom he 
A. 1 0/321. fcarcelv regarded as dangerous. But this illuftrious 
Athenian patriot fell a prey to the more fufpicious 
policy of Antipater. At the defire of that prince, 
he v'as banilhed Athens, and being purfued by 
Macedonian affaffins to the little ifland of Calauria, 
he ended his life by poifon 71 . 

The fen- It may be thought, that the conqueror of the 
tence of Pcrfian empire would have little leifure, or incli- 

the Athe- r 

Plut. m Demofthen. & LucUn. Dempfthen. Encom. 

nation 
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nation, to attend to a perfonal altercation between two* C H A P„ 
* vv’vvn r 

Athenian orators; and that neither the impeach- , . J 

ment nor the defence of Demofthenes could affeft mans in 
his pride or his intereft. It deferves to be conli- 
dered, however, that this orator was the inveterate, n«, ho- 
and long the fuccefsful, opponent of the greatnefs 
of his family ; and, in the beginning of his own deration o£ 
reign, had attempted, with more courage, indeed, ^ xan ‘ 
than prudence, to overturn the yet unconfolidated 
pillar of his fortune. But whatever indifference 
Alexander, who was carefully informed of the 
tranfa&ions of Greece, might teftify amidft the 
honours of Demofthenes, it cannot be believed that 
he heard with total unconcern the fentence of the 
Athenian people; a fentence which revcrfed the 
decifion of fortune, and arraigned the cruel and 
melancholy triumph of Philip over the liberties of 
Greece. That he never refented the indignity, is a 
proof of his moderation ; and that the Athenians 
could venture on a meafure fo offenfive, is a proof' 
of the freedom and fecurity which they enjoyed 
under the Macedonian government. 

Deprived indeed of the honour, but alfo delivered. State of 
from the cares, of independent fovereignty, and the 
undifturbed by thofe continual and often bloody latter years, 
diffenfions, which deform the annals of their tu- 
multuous liberty, the Greeks indulged their natural der. 
propenfity to the focial embellifhments of life ; a 
propenfity by which they were honourably diftin- 
guifhed above all other nations of antiquity. Their 
innumerable {hows, feftivals, and dramatic enter- 
tainments, were exhibited with more pomp than at 
vox., iv. z any 
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CHAP, any former period. The fchools of philofophers 
'V'yv'V'TTT J 1 1 • 

. ‘ and rhetoricians were frequented by all defcriptions 

of men. Painting and flatuary were cultivated with 
equal ardour and fuccefs. Many improvements 
were made in the fciences; and, as will appear 
more fully hereafter, the Greeks, and the Athe- 
nians in particular, (till rivalled the tafte and ge- 
nius, though not the fpirit and virtue, of their an- 
ceftors. Yet even in this degenerate flatc, when 
patriotifm aud true valour were extinfl:, and thofe 
vanquifhed republicans had neither liberties to love, 
nor country to defend, their martial honours 
were - revived and brightened by an aflbeiation 
with the renown of their conqueror. Under Alex- 
ander, their exploits, though directed to very dif- 
ferent purpofes, equalled, perhaps excelled, the 
boafted trophies of Marathon and Plat era. By a 
fingularity peculiar to their fortune, the mra of 
their political difgrace coincides with the moll 
fplcndid period of their military glory. Alexander 
was himlelf a Greek; his kingdom had been 
founded by a Grecian colony ; and, to revenge the 
wrongs of that nation, he undertook and accom- 
plifliod the moll extraordinary enterprifes recorded 
in the hiflory of the world. 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 

Alexander's Indian Expedition. — Route purfued by 
the Army.— Aor nos taken. — Nyfa and Mount 
Mcros. — Alexander pajfes the Indus and Hy- 
dafpes. — Defeats Porus.— Founds Niccea and Bu - 
cephalia. — Pajfes the Accjines and Hydraotes. — 
San gala taken.' — Eajlcrn Boundary of Alexander' s 
Conqucjls. — He fails down the Hydafpes. — Takes 
the Mallian fortrefs. — His march through the 
Gedrofian Defert. — Voyage of Nearehus. — Alex- 
ander improves the internal State of his Con - 
qutjls . — Incorporates the Barbarian Levies with 
the Greeks and Macedonians. — Intermarriages of 
the Europeans and Afiatics. — Artifices to prevent 
Alexander' s Return to Babylon. — His Death, and 
Character. — Divifion of his Conquefts. — Subfe - 
quent Hijlory of Egypt and Syria. — 7 'he Wejlern 
Divifion of Alexander's Empire conquered by the 
Romans. — State of Greece after the Age of Alex- 
ander. 


■pY juft views of policy, rather than the mad- chap. 
nefs of ambition, Alexander was carried to xxxix. 

^ Jt 

the rugged banks of the Oxus and the Iaxartes. Alexander 
The fierce nations of thofe inhofpitable regions und-nake# 
had, in ancient times, repeatedly over-run the more 
wealthy and more civilized provinces of Alia. o:-/mp. 
Without diffufing through the Scythian plains the 
terror of his name, the conqueror could not have 
fecurely enjoyed the fplendour of Sufa and Babylon ; 

z 2 . nor 
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nor without the affi fiance of numerous and warlike 
levies, raifed in thofe barbarous countries, could 
he have prudently undertaken his Indian expedi- 
tion.' FoT this remote and dangerous enterprife, he 
prepared early in the fpringj Amyntas being appoint- 
ed governor of Bactria, and entrufted with a fufti- 
cfent flrength to overawe the furrounding provinces. 

’ With all the remainder of his forces, Alexander 
haflened fouthwards, and in ten days march tra- 
veled the Paropamifus, a link of that immenfe 
chain of mountains, reaching from the’ coaft of 
Ciliqia to the fea of China. This fouthern belt, 
diftinguifhed in different portions of its length by 
the various names of Taurus, Paropamifus, I arms, 
and Edmbdus, the Greeks confounded T with the 
northern chain, of which Scythian Caucafus is a 
part, and whofe remote branches extend from the 
fhores of the Euxine to the eaflern extremity of 
Tartary. Such^is the ftrong frame which fupports 
the ponderous mafs of Afia. The intermediate 
fpace, efpeciaily towards the central country of I)u- 
charia, is far more elevated than any other portion 
of the ancient continent *'j and the towering heights 
of Paropamifus had hitherto defended (if we ex- 
cept the obfeure expediting; of Darius) the feeble 
majefty of India againfl the ravagers of the earth. 
The difficulties of this celebrated journey have, 

j 1 ^ 

* The errors of piodorus, hxvii. p.yj^ and of Curtius, hvii. 
c. iii. are avoided by Arrian, l.v. p.103. and by Strabo, l.xv. 
p, 724. See dfo Arrian. Indie, c.a. 

3 That is, the Afia known to the Ancients 5 for, by # barometrical 
obfervations many parts of CKinefe Tartary are 15,000 feet above the 
yellow fea ; and the highlands there, are far more elevated than thofe 
dIP Bucharia. Conf. Pallas A< 5 h Petropol. an. 1777. Staunton's China, 
Vol. ii. p.ao6. Kirwan's Geological Efiays. p.s*6, Sc feqq. 

perhaps. 
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perhaps, been rather exaggerated than defcribed, C H A p. 
by the hiftorians of Alexander. Yet our indul- X ' 
gence may pardon the fanciful 1 expreffions of an- 
tiquity, when we read in the work of a- modern • 
writer of acknowledged veracity, “ Thole moun- 
tains arc covered with ice ; the cold which I dif- 
fered was extreme ; the country prefents a melan- 
choly image of death and horror 3 '/' 

But the rugged nature of the country was not Difficulty 
the only difficulty with which the Macedonians had ° f at ^” e * n . 
T <5 flruggle. The northern regions of India were to India 
inhabited in ancient, as they are ftill in modern. by land ‘ 
times, by men of fuperior ftrength and courage 4 ; 
and the vigorous refiftance made by the natives of 
thofe parts, rendered it as difficult for Alexander 
to penetrate into the Indian peninfula by. land, as - 
it has always been found eafy by the maritime 
powers of Europe, to invade and fubdue the un- 
it arlike inhabitants of its coafts. 

The experienced leader feems to have conduced . R° Jtt P' jr * 
his army by the roqte of Candahar, well known to ^; ex _ )V 
the caravans of Agra and Ifpahan, Having reached sutler, 
the banks of the Cophenes, he divided his forces ; 
the greater part he retained under his immediate 
command y the remainder were detaphed, under 
Ilepharilion and Perdiccas, to clear the road to the 
Indus, and to make all necefiary preparations for 
eroding that river. After many fevere conflicts, 
he fubdued the Afpii, Thryraei, Arafaci, and Af- 

Hi 

2 Curtius, l.vii, c.3. 

3 See w le Voyage du Pere Defideu.” It performed in t be 
1715. Lettrfcs E dittanies, xv» x8j. 

4 Arrian, p.97, & feqq* 
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chap, faceni : fcoured the banks of the Choas and Co* 
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phenes ; expelled the Barbarians from their fafl> 
nefles ; and drove them towards their northern 
mountains, which fupply the fources of the Oxus 
and the Indus. 

Aomjs Near the weftern margin of the latter, one place, 
token. defended by the Baziri 4 5 , ftill defied his affaults. 

This place, called by the Greeks Aomos, afforded 
refuge not only to the Baziri, but to the moll war- 
like of their neighbours, after their other ftrong- 
holds had furrendered. From its defcription, it 
appears to have been admirably adapted to the 
purpofe of a long and vigorous defence. Mount 
Aornos was two hundred furlongs in circuit ; eleven 
in height, where lowefl ; accefhble by only one 
dangerous path cut in the rock by art ; containing, 
near the top, a plentiful fpring of water, a thick 
and lofty wood, together with a fufficient quantity 
of arable land to employ the labour of a thoufand 
men. An emulation of glory prompted Alexander 
to make himfelf mafter of a place, which fable 
deferibed as impregnable to the greateft heroes of 
antiquity s . By the voluntary alii fiance and direc- 


4 It is worthy of remark) that the defendants of Alexander’s fol- 
lowers have been recognifed in Bijore, the country pf the Bazin. 
Several oriental writers, particularly the author of the Ay in Acbarec, 
maintain this fa£l ; the bare report of which argues a perfect convic- 
tion in the minds of the natives, that Alexander fubje&ed, Bijore, and 
transferred his conquefts to his countrymen. RenneTs Memoir, ad 
edition, p.t6a. 

5 Arrian, p. 98* who fupplies the particulars in the text, fays, that 
he knows not 'whether it Wa^ the Grecian* Tynan, or Egyptian Her- 
cules, who laid fiege unfuccefsfully to Aornos. He doubts whether 
any of them ever penetrated to India ; adding, that the name of Her- 

Allies appears to him to have been employed, on this occafion, as on 
many others, <fi ti; z koyfc,” as an oilentatious fusion.” 

tion 
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tion of fome neighbouring tribes, hoftile to. the chap. 
Baziri, Ptolemy afcended part of the rock unper- xx ^ tx -, 
ceived; Alexander with his ufual diligence raifed a 
mount, erefted his engines, and prepared to annoy 
the enemy. But, before he had an opportunity to 
employ the refources of his genius, by which he 
had taken places ftill ftronger than Aornos, the 
garrifon fent a herald, under pretence of furrender- 
ing on terms, but in reality with a view to pro- 
tra£t negociation during the whole day, and at 
night to effect their efcape. Alexander, who 
fufpccted this intention, met their art with fimilar 
addrefs. Patiently waiting till the Indians de- 
fended the mountain, he took pofl'eflion of the 
ftrong-hold which they had abandoned, having 
previoufly ported a proper detachment to intercept 
the fugitives, and punilh their perfidy. 

The Macedonians proceeded fouthward from Alexander 


Aornos, into the country between the Cophenes 
and the Indus. In this fertile diftrift, the army, 


marches to 
Nyfa and 
Mount 


as it advanced towards Mount Meros and the cele- Mercs. 


brated Nyfa, was met by a deputation from the 
citizens of that place, which (could we believe 
hiftoric flattery) had been founded in the heroic 
or rather in the fabulous ages, by a. Grecian colony 
under Bacchus 6 at the eaftern extremity of his 
conquefts. Thefe wandering Greeks , might we 
indulge for a moment the fuppofition that the in- 
habitants of Nyfa were really entitled to that name, 
appear in this Indian foil to have degenerated from 
the courage, while they preferved the policy, the 
eloquence, and the artifices, of their European 


* Arrian Indie, c.l. 

z 4 
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CHAP, brethren. Being immediately conduced to Alex- 
XXXIX, ander, who had juft fat down in his tent, covered 
with fweat and duft,, and ftill armed with his cafque 
and lance, they teftified great horror at ,his afpe&, 

' and threw themfelves proftrate on the ground. 
The King having ^raifed them from this humiliating 
? pofture, and addreffed them with his ufual conde- 
Jcenfion, they recovered Sufficient boldnefs to en~ 
/treat him to fpare their country and their liberties, 
for the fafce of Bacchus their founder. In proof of 
this allegation, they infilled on the name Nyfa, dc- 
J rived from the nurfe 1 of Bacchus, and on the abun- 
dance, not only of vines and, laurel, but of ivy, 
which grew in their territory, and in no other part 
of India. Alexander, willing to admit a preten- 
fion, which might atteft to fucqeeding ages that he 
had carried his conquefts ftill farther than Bacchus*, 
, readily 

*1 The refpedVfhewn by the Greeks to their trarfes is 'well known,, 
and is attefted by the tragedians. In this refpedt* the modern Greeks 
ftill imitate their ancestors* The word employed to ftgnify a nurfe, 
properly denotes “ a fecond mother.’* See Monfieur Guys' Voyage 
Uttcraire dc la Grece, Lettrc v, 

8 Er^toflhenes the Cyrenian, and many other ancient writers, 
aflertcd, that tKe hefbons concerning Bacchus’s expedition to the Eaft, 

, were invented by the flatterers of Alexander, t But Strabo juftly ob- 
serves that the belief of that expedition long preceded the age of the 
fon of Philip. To juflrfy this obfervation, he cites the veifes of 
Sophocles and Euripides. The latter of thefe poets, in the prologue 
- p> his Bacehtft introduces Bacchus, faying, that he had come to 
Thebes, and adorned with vines the temple of Semele. . ’ 

Aiwm os Avlurst raj 'jroXvx^&W yvaj 1 

fyvyct.v Tf TUgaw 

BaKTgv* rt rn» re Swrx^f* 0 * 

<• EgriXflaw AgxStccv rl svion/uoxx 

Acnav tc vracray, x Kap aXjity^ay »Kot 
Kurai, ynyccav EXXttfi 9 s epu* 

y nXrjBj 7Tti^y«T<is 
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readily granted their requeft. Having underflood c H A ft 
that Nyfa was governed by an ariftocracy, he de- 
manded, as hoftages, an hundred of their prin- 
cipal citizens, and three hundred of their cavalry. 

This demand excited the fmile of Acuphis, who 
headed the embaffy. Alexander defired him to 
interpret his fmile. He replied, ** O king ! you 
are welcome to three hundred of our horfemen, 
and more, fhould you require them. But can you 
believe it poflible that any city fhould 1, long Con- 
tinue fafe, after lofing„an hundred of its molt 
virtuous citizens ? Inflead of one hundred of the 
bell, Ihould you be contented with two hundred 
of the word, men in Nyfa, be allured that, at 


“ Leaving the golden fields of the. Lydians, the fun-beat plains 
of Phrygia and Perfia, the Badlriao fortrefles, and the wintry 
ftorms* of the Medes— having over-run happy Arabia, and the 
maritime provinces of Afia, crowned with fair turretted cities, 
inhabited . by mingled Greeks and Barbarians.** Sophocles 
mentions Nyfla in particular Bfpiw* Vide 

btiabo, 1 . xv- p. 687. Not with Handing • fuch refp enable autho- 
rities for the vulgar tradition, both Strabo and Arrian treat the 
expedition of Bacchus to India as a fable ; the geographer on the 
following grounds : 1. Becaufe the relations of authors on this 
fubjefl are totally incontinent. %. Becaufe many of the writers 
who accompanied Alexander are altogether filent concerning this 
matter. 3. Becaufe the intermediate countries, between Greece’ 
and India, poifefs no monuments of this pretended expedition. 
Strabo, p. 68 8i The philosophical hiflorlan difeovers his 
fentiments to be the fame with Straho’s, but expreiles lnmfelf 
with more tendernefs for the popular 1 fuperfiilion, concluding, 
** Hit a xp£rl 'ifaroirriv x$ti Vw* V7r*§ th tx Tit 

EVoiy ;** u that the traditions of the ancients concerning the 
Gods ought not to be too carefully fifted.” ' Arrian, p. 101. An 
obfervation which might have merited the attention of thofe who, in 
later times, have ventured to explain hiftoxicaliy, or to analyze, the 
lyhecian mythology. 
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CHAP, your return, you will find this country in as flou- 
xxxix. rifljj n g a condition as when you left it. ” Pleafed 
with his addrefs, Alexander remitted his demand 
of the magiftratesj he was accompanied by the 
cavalry, and by the fon and nephew of Acuphis, 
who were ambitious to learn the art of war under 
fuch au accomplilhed general. 

Alexander f he traufa&ions which we have defcribcd, and 
pafles the a march of fixteen days from the Oxus to the 
recefvmhe h^us, allowed time for Hephacflion and Perdiccas 
fuiimiflion to make the preparations, neceifary for pafling the 
of Tax de«. j atter r i verj probably by a bridge of boats 9 . 

On the eaftern bank, Alexander received the fub- 
miflion of the neighbouring princes. Of thefe, 
Taxiles, who was the raoft confiderable, brought, 
befides other valuable prefents, the affiftance of 
feven thoufand Indian ho'rfe, and furrendered his 
capital, Taxila, the molt wealthy and populous 
city between the Indus and Hydafpes. But the 

9 Airian, p. 100 Sc 103, leaves it uncertain in what manner 
the bridge wjs conHrufted. Neither that accurate writer, noi 
the other earelefs ddcribers of the exploits of Alexander, 
afeertain the pafs of the Indus, at which the Macedonians 
crofled that river. Major Rennel, late furveyor-general of Ben- 
gal, has the following obfervations in his admirable memoir on the 
map of Indoftan : w I take it for granted, that Alexander crofled 
the Indus at the place where the city of Attock now Hands ; as 
it appears to have been in all ages the pafs on the Indus leading 
from the countries of Cabul and Candahar into India. . . . Attock 
muft then Hand on the fite of the Taxila of Alexander. From 
thence, as his intention feems to have been to penetrate by the 
Ihorteft way to the Ganges, he would proceed by the ordinary 
road to that part of the bank of the Hydafpes (or Behat) where 
the fbrtrafs of Rotas now Hands ; and here he put in execution 
his Rratagem for crofting the river, whilft the oppofite fhore was 
l ohcflbd b> Porus ” Of which more in the text. 
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King, who never allowed himfelf to be outdone in CHAP, 
generality, reftored and augmented the dominions 
of Taxiles. 

The army croffed the Indus about the time of Prepares to 
the fummer folftice, at which feafon the Indian 

• r • Hydafpes, 

rivers are lwellea by heavy rains, as well as by the notwith- 
melted fnow, which defcends in torrents from ^ andjn ff 
Paropamifus. Trailing to this circumllance, tion^f 0 * 5 ' 
Porus, a powerful and warlike prince, had en- Porut * ■ 
camped on the Shantrou, or Hydafpes, with thirty 
thoufand foot, four thoufand horfe, three hundred 
armed chariots, and two hundred elephants. At 
an inconliderable dillance from the main bodv, his 
fon commanded a detachment, confiding of the 
fame kind of forces, which were all well ac- 
coutred and excellently difciplined. Alexander 
perceived the difficulty of palling the Hydafpes in 
the face of this formidable holt ; a difficulty which 
mull be greatly increafed by the elephants, whofe 
noife, and fmell, and afpedt, were alike terrible to 
cavalry. He therefore collected provifions on the 
oppofite bank, and induftrioufly gave out that he 
purpofed to delay palling the river till a more 
favourable feafon. This artifice deluded not the 
Indians ; and Porus kept his poll. The King next 
had recourfe to a different ftratagem. Having 
polled his cavalry in feparate detachments along 
the river, he commanded them to raife in the night 
loud Ihouts of war, and to fill the bank with agi- 
tation and tumult, as if they had determined at all 
hazards to effeft their paffage. The noife raufed 
the enemy, and Porus coududled his elephants 

where- 
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DUpofi- 

tions for 
that pur- 
pofe. 


wherever the danger threatened. This l'cane was 
repeated feveral fucceflive nights j during which 
the barbarians were fatigued and haraffcd by per- 
petual alarms. Porus difcovering, as he fondly 
believed, that ^nothing was intended by this vain 
npife, but mer^y, to diftg^b ,his repofe, at length 
drilled from. fallowing the, motions of the Mace- 
donian cavalry, and remained quiet in his en- 
campment, having ftatjoned proper guards on the 

bank “». \ , , 

The falfe fecurity of Porus enabled Alexander to 

effeft his long-meditated purpqle. ,, At the dillance 
of about eighteen miles, from his camp, and at 
the principal, winding ,of the Hydafpes, there 
flood a lofty rock, thickly covered with trees ; and 
near to this rock, an ifland, likewife over-run with 
wood and uninhabited. Such fcenery was favour- 
able for concealment ; it immediately fuggefted to 
Alexander thedefign,of palling the riverwith a ftrong 
detachment, which he refolved to command 
in perfon, as he feldpra did by others what he could 
himfelf perform ; , and, amid ft the variety of opera- 
tions, always claimed for his own, the talk of im- 
portance or danger The Macedonian phalanx, 
the new levies from. Paropamifus,, together with 
the Indian auxiliaries, and one divifion of the 
cavalry* remained , under ■. the command of , Cra- 
teps. .They had orders to amufe the , enemy by 
making fires inthemgh|»and by preparing ..openly, 
during day time, to crofs the Hydafpes. While 

*" Arrian, Lv. p.107. & fcqq. 

iheff 
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th cfe operations were carrying on by Craterus, CH AP; 
Alexander, having collected hides and boats, XXXIX * 
marched up the country with a choice body of 
light infantry, the Archers and Agrians, the Bac- 
trian, Scythian, and Parthian 11 cavalry, tdgether 
with a due proportion^of heavy-armed troops ; 
the whole a well-afforted brigade, adapted to' every 
mode of warfare retired by the nature of the 
ground, the arms or difpofuionof the enemy. Having 
•receded from the bank to a diftance fufficiently 
remote for eluding the obfervation of Porus, he 
advanced towards the rock and ifland ; and in this 
fee ure poll prepared to embark, after taking fuch 
precautions againit the vicilfltudes -of war and 
fortune, as could be fuggefted only by the moll 
profound military genius. The orders given to 
Craterus were precile : Ihould the Indians per- 
ceive, and endeavour to interrupt the paflage to 
the rock and ilianJ, he was in that cafe to haften 
over with his cavalry j otherwise not to ftir from 
his poll, until he obferved Forms advancing again ft 
Alexander, or flying from the field. At an equal 
diftance between the -bank where Alexander 
meant to pafs, and the camp where Craterus lay, 

Attalus and Meleager were polled with a powerful 
body of mercenaries, confifting chiefly of Indian 
mountaineers, who had Seen defeated by the Mace- 
donians, and taken into pay by the* conqueror. 

To provide for any unforefeen accident, fcntinels 

11 Arrian calls them the Daha* they were Ir.irorotiort u, 

* archers on herfeback.” Arrian, l.v. p 109. 


were 
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CHAP, were placed along the bank, at convenient dif- 
xxxix. tances, to obferve and repeat fignals. 

The paf- Fortune favoured thefe judicious difpofitions. 
fagcef- £ violent tempeft concealed from the enemy’s 
outguards the tumult of preparation ; the clalh of 
armour and the voice of command being over- 
powered by the complicated crafh of rain and 
thunder. When the ftorm fomewhat abated, the 
horfe and infantry, in fuch proportions as both the 
boats and hides could convey, paffed over, un- 
perceived, into the ifland. Alexander led the line, 
accompanied in his veffel of thirty oars by Seleu- 
cus, Ptolemy, Perdiccas, and Lyfimachus ; names 
deftined to fill the ancient world, when their re- 
nown was no longer repreffed by the overwhelm- 
ing greatnefs of their mailer’s glory. 

The King firft reached the oppofite bank, in 
fight of the enemy’s out-guards, who haftened, in 
trepidation, to convey the unwelcome intelligence 
to Porus. The Macedonians meanwhile formed 
in order of battle j but, before meeting their ene- 
mies, they had to ftruggle with an unforefeen dif- 
ficulty. The coaft on which he landed was the 
Ihore of another ifland, disjoined from the con- 
tinent by a river commonly fordable, but actually 
fo much fwelled by the rains of the preceding night, 
that the water reached the breads of the men, and 
the necks of the horfes. Having paffed this 
dangerous ftream with his cavalry and targeteers, 
Alexander advanced with all poflible expedition, 
confidering, that lhould Porus offer battle, thefe 

forces 
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forces would refift till joined by the heavy infantry ; CHAP, 
but (hould the Indians be (truck with, panic at his xxxix^ 
unexpected paffage of the Hydafpes, the light- 
armed troops would thus be in time to attack 
and purfue them with advantage. 

Upon the firft alarm given by his out-guards, Porus’? fon 
Porus detached his fon to oppofe the landing of Ham 
the enemy with two thoufand horfe, and one 
hundred and twenty armed chariots. Thefc forces, 
arriving too late to defend the bank, were fpeediiy 
broken and put to fight by the equeftrian art hers j 
their leader and four hundred horfemen were (lain ; 
mod of the chariots were taken, the (lime of the 
tiver, which rendered them unferviccable in the 
action, likewife interrupting their flight. 

The fad news of this difeomfiture deeply af- Diipofi- 
flicted Porus : but his immediate danger allowed 
not time (or reflection. Craterus vifibly prepared for 
to prtfs the river, and to attack him in front ; his mg ,lm 

1 , enemy. 

Hunks were threatened with the (hock of the Mace- 
donian horfe, elated by recent victory. In this 
emergency the Indian appears to have acted with 
equal prudence and firmnefs. Unable to oppofe 
this complicated a [fault, he left part of the ele- 
phants under a fundi guard, to frighten rather than 
refid, Crateius’s cavalry ; while, at the head of 
his whole army, he marched in perfon to meet the 
more formidable diufion of his enemies, com- 
manded by their King. His horfe amounted to 
four, and his foot to thirty, thoufand ; but the part 
of his ftrength in which he feenied moll to confide, 
confided of three hundred armed chariots, and 
3 two 
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fciixve. By intricate ami fkilful manoeuvres, alto* 

gethcr unintelligible to the Indians, he moved im- _ *. 

perceptibly towards their left wing with the 
flower of his cavalry. The remainder, conduced 
by Camus, ftretched towards the right, having 
orders to wheel at a given diftance, that they 
might attack the Indians in rear, Ihould they wait 
to receive the Ihock of Alexander’s fquadrons. A 
thoufand equeftrian archers directed their rapid 
_courJe towards the fame wing ; while the Macedo- 
nian toot remained firm in its poll, waiting the event 
of this complicated affault, which appears to have 
been conduced with the moil precife obfervance 
of time and diftance. 

’ The Indian horfe, harafled by the equeftrian The battle 
archers, and expofed to the danger of being fur- ^ f p‘ e e g> Hy * 
rounded, were obliged to form into two divifions, 
of which one prepared to refill Alexander, and 
the other faced about to meet Caenus. But this 


evolution fo much difordered their ranks and de- 
jected their courage, that they were totally unable 
to Hand the Ihock of the Macedonian cavalry, which 
furpaffed them as much in ftrength and fpirit, as 
it excelled them in difeipline. The fugitives took 
refuge, 3s behind a line of friendly towtrs, in the 
intervals that had been left betweeh the elephants, 
Thefe fierce animals were then conducted again!! 
the enemy’s horfe j which movement was no fooner 
obferved by the infantry, than they feafonably ad- 
vanced, and galled the afiailants with darts and 
arrow?. Wherever the elephants turned, the Mace- 
donians opened , their ranks, finding it dangerous . 

VO*.. IV. A A tO 
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C H A P, to refill them with a clofe and deep phalanx* 
xxxix, Meanwhile, the Indian cavalry rallied, and were 
repelled with greater lofs than before. They again 
fought the fame friendly retreat j but their flight 
^ was now intercepted, and themfelves almoft intirely 
if'furrojunded, by the Macedonian horfe ; at the fame 
ftime that the elephants, having loft their rideis, 
enraged at being pent up within a narrow fpace, 
and furious through their wounds, proved more 
formidable to friends than foes, becaufe the Ma- 
. cedonians, having the advantage of an open 
ground, could every where give vent to their 
fury “. 

The In- The battle was decided before the divifion, undo 
fcatetjk" ^< raterus J paflbd the river. But the arrival of thefe 
frefh troops rendered the purfuit peculiarly d,-- 
ftru£tive. The unfortunate Poius loft both his 
tfons, all his captains, twenty thouland foot, and 
three thouland horfe. The elephants, fpuit wuh 
fatigue, were {lain or taken ; even the armed cha- 
riots were hacked in pieces, having proved iornn 
dable in fhow only, could we believe that littU 
more than three hundred men perilhed on the hde 
qf Alexander. An obvious inconfiftency too oftc u 
.appears in the hiftorians of that conqueror Wi»h 
, a view to enhance, his merit, they deicribe and e< 
aggerate the valour and refiftance of his enemies ; 


> f H Axnm, p*m* 

# $ See Armn, The obfe&ution applies howevtr, to 

* 4 % at hiftdAn* but mher t© Ptolemy Ardjobwltfc, horn whom he 

derived hie materials, nor could it be expend that thofe general* 
* tottld j&eferve perfect impartiality in relating exploits of a mailei 

Whom $ey admired* V 


$ 


but. 

♦ 
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but, in computing the numbers of the flain, they c H & p. 
became averfe to allow this valour and refinance to . XX ^ 1X *. 
have produced their adequate efle&s. 

The Indian King having behaved with great Courage 
gallantry in the engagement, was the iaft to leave 
the field. His flight being retarded by his wounds, of Pore*, 
he was overtaken by Takiles, whom Alexander 
tntrufted with the care of fuzing him alive. But 
Porus, perceiving the approach of a man, who 
had long been hit. enemy, turned his ek pliant, 
and piepared to ier>< w the combat. Alexander 
then chlpatched to hnn Menu , an Indian of dil 
miction, who, he nuclei flood, had toxmerly 
lived vmh Pm us in habito ol iikudfliip. By 
the entre ities of Mcroe, the high-imndtd prince, 
fpent with third and fatigue, was finally perfuaded 
to furrender j and being refreflied with drink and 
repofe, was conducted into the prefence of the con- 
queror. Alexander admired his ftature (for he 
was above feven feet high) and the majefty of 
his perfon ; but he admired ftill more his courage 
and magnanimity. Having afked in what he Rewarded 
could oblige him ? Porus afifwered, “ By a&ing ander!*' 
like a King.” ** That,” faid Alexander with a 
ftnile, “ I fhould do for my own fake, but what 
can I do for yours ?” Porus replied, ** All my 
wifhes are fcontaified in that one re^ueft ‘ 3 .” None 

ever 

» 

18 The hiftories off Alexander Uoiverfally mifreprefent 

thi$ conference. Ail cf them, as far as I know, make Poms fay, 
that he Retires to *be treated like a King i n an explanation 
Which Ojwmot be reconciled with Alexander's reply, Ityra ^ty 
*tM m hi*# - fit it ****** iyte* fpiitov <*&** ^4 

: s A A a ^ * 
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In promoting the fuccCfss of Alexander^ 
fame of hfs .generbfity| : conf^re<I K ‘ , '^ith; the rm*c«p 
his.arms.. Withoutencountering any meihoral 
„< refifttince, He Educed the dominions of‘ another 
ipriilce hamed Poms, andthe valuable country be- «ndHy*f 
. tWeeh the Acehnes and the Hydraotes.' Iti 1 J 

ing this conqueft, the obftacles of nature were thi 
principal, or rather the only, enemies, with whom 
he had to contend. The river Acefmesr, fifteen 
„ furlongs broad, is deep and rapid} many parts of 
its channel are filled with large and lharp ‘rocks,' 
which, oppofing the rapidity of the ftream, oc- 
cafibfi loud and foaming billows, mixed with boil- . 
ing eddies and whirlpools, equally frightful, and 
ftill more dangerous. Of the Macedonians, who 
attempted to pafs in boats, many drove’ agaipft 
the rocks, and perilhed ; but fucH ! as employed 
hides, reached the oppdh^ Jhbre in fafety. ’The' 
Hydraotes is of the fame breadth , with the Ace- 
fines, but flows 'with a gentle current . 1 Oh its* 
eaftem bank, Alexander . learned that the'Cathaei, > 

Malli, and other ihdependent Indian. triHes, ; preV 
pared to refill his progrefs. They had encamped, 
on the fide of the hill, near the city Sattgll^ fwb. 


triple rbw bf carriages. ' Alexander advahcld' with 
' - his; : Csrialifjr £ ' jhe'jndiafts . ' fturr^W : ’&^:^eir 

, .? pbfi* W, • 

a Iho wer 
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C H A P. againft the enemy. The lines were attacked, 
-\yhgre weakeft \ fome paflages ivere opened $ the 
'.Macedonians rufhed in; and the Indians, being 
fhcceffively driven from their triple barrier, fled in 
precipitation to Sangala. 

Jangali, : The walls of that place were too extenfive to be 
’ beficged Completely inverted. On one fide, the town was 
and taken. a l a k e , long and broad, but not deep. 

Alexander fufpeding that the Indians, intimidated 
by their former defeat, would attempt to efcape in 
the night, caufed the lake to be furrounded with 
his cavalry. This precaution was attended with 
fuccefs. The foremoft of the Indians were cut to 
pieces by the advanced guards of the Macedonian 
horfe ; the reft efcaped with difficulty to Sangala. 
Alexander then furrounded the greateil part of the 
town with a rampart and a ditch, and prepared to 
advance his engines to batter the walls, when he 
was .informed by fome dcferters, that the enemy 
{till refolved, that very night, to fteal, if poffible, 
through the lake; if not, to force their way with 
their whole ftrength. Upon this intelligence 
Alexander polled Ptolemy the fon of Lagus, with 
three thousand targeteers, one troop of archers, 
; \hie upon' the Tpot where, he fa- 

t^cioufly - that tfu;' beiieged Would at- 

*^pt ; ' ti 'ferde 'iKefr ''t^<;firft found 
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men on the place. Meanwhile Porus, Alexander's fHA P. 
principal ally in thofe parts, arrived in the camp _ r i ^ 
with five thoufand Indians, and a confiderable ' , 
number of elephants. Encouraged by this rein- . ■' • 
forcement, the Macedonians prepared to terminate 
the fiege. The engines were got ready; the wall, » 
built "of brick, was undermined ; the fealing lad- 
ders were fixed ; feveral breaches were made ; and 
the town was taken by aflault. Seventeen thou- 
- fand Indians are faid to have periihed in the fack 
of Sangala ; above feventy thoufand were taken . 
prifoners ; Sangala was razed : its confederates fub- 
mitted or fled. Above an, hundred Macedonians 
fell in the fiege or affault ; twelve hundred were 
wounded. 

The perfevering intrepidity of Alexander thus Eaftem 
rendered him mailer of the valuable country, now 
called the Punjab, watered by the five great Itreams ander’* 
whofe confluence forms the Indus ,s . The banks l ' on4Ueft *' 
of the Hyphafis, ‘the moil eaftern of thefe rivers, 
which he actually intended to crofs, allured by the 
flattering defeription of the adjoining territory, 


,s The Gentoos diitinguifh Alexander by the epithets of Mhaa- 
hah, Dukkoyt, and Koonneah, « the great robber and alfilW 
but moft of the Oriental traditions are highly honourable to that 
prince, and extol his humanity not lets than his prowefs. The 
high idea, entertained of him by the Indians, appears front tfeeir - 
pfrriKing to hi? tafte and magnificence the moft remwkable flmhu- 
ments fcattered 'over their immenfe country. , Seel’ExaraeB Critique, 
n.X 4 > & feqq/ M. Anquetil’s 2end AweBli t.4, p-iji. »Sd Mr. 


f Ah' 



vv> mm ' of > m * 

VK-V^v-. ■,'■ ' '-’T * , .•• • , 

wete adoteed . by twelve: Macedonian altars* .equal 

■; tfe; the- grfi^eft 
ttfrytiits in that country . . 1 < Thefe tnonuments, ereaefd 
Midway ’feetW^-'MU^^d: Lahor* 6 , tharked ? tlie 

2''ZX ’ ' \'.-V- emem? 

l^'i'itVAsWy near the place where the great' rtid-pafle* ■ 

:thofe eities. See B’Anville Geogf. Mnenne, and 
gibbon’s Hilt. 'VolJ. eii; Major RenneV however, m h» ad- 
Z;— 1.1. M fK« run* Man of IiifidOJlan,' iffisrns teafoltt . 


,'dd£»g,’’ fays hej “theAcefmea, or Jenaub, and tne nyoraoies or 
' JUvee; yrhkh latter he may be fuppofed to crtfs at’ the pbce^here 
tabor new Hands, he appears to be drawn put of the Area route 
• Mtwosdr the Ganges, to..- attacks city of Sangala, moll probably 
r.iU Ud Mmiltan. From Sanirala he proceeded to 



granges t ror me country «*>vw**w vms ° , 1 

and well mhabited, but tjiat between the tower yarts of the Setlege, 
and the. Ganges, has really a tlefert in It, as Timur experienced* his 
ih^h from ' Adjodin to Bafe&v , The diftance betweeh Alexander s 
« »>,. H«ih^^]d the Jumna, as given. by ;Kiny» accord* 
i$tt» it as three hunted fl nd:jMrty-fix-Kw)?an 
IWwn Vts diftaiires 
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extremity of Alexander's empire j an empire thus cn At 
limited, not by tfye difficulties of the country* , xx ^ i:g ‘ 
or the oppofition of enemies, but by the immove- 
able and unanimous rcfolution of his European 
troops, 

Invincible by his enemies, Alexander fubmitted Alexander 
to his friends, at whofe defire he fet.bounds to his 
trophies in the Eaft, But his reftlefs curiofity pes,ac«»p 
prepared new toils and dangers for the army and \™ eA , b> 
- himfelf. Having returned to the cities Nicsea and oiymp. * 
Bucephalia, ho divided his forces, for the fak,e*of 
exploring more carefully the unknown regions of ’ 3 
India. Two divifions, refpectively commanded 
by Craterps and Bfephaeftion (for Csenus was now 
dead), had orders to march fouthward along the 
oppofite banks of the Ilydafpes. Philip, to whom 
he had committed the government of the pro- 
vinces adjacent to Ba&ria, was recalled with th.e 
troops under his command $ and the whole Mace- 
donian conquefts in India, including feven nations 
and above two thoufand cities, were fubjeded to 


tank of the Hyphafia, between AlexaUjlei $>d the Ganges, is to be 
found m Diodorus, l.xvu. p.0*s. and w the romantic defcripuon 
Of Curtins, l, tx. c.«. The exiftence fiicfi a defert, at the extre- 
mity of Alexander’s conquefts, is fcarcely wtonakahle with Aman, 
l.v. p,H 9 . Who lays, “ thatt the country beyond 1% Hyphafia 
was rich and fertile, die inhabitants induftrious and byave, go- 
verned iby a moderate arfftocracyt flouri%i% in peace add plenty , 
pofleffihg a great number of elephants, and thofe offuperior ftrength 
(jmdflptnw.” < « Wl% t< 

the 
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C HA P. the dominion of Poms. Meanwhile the Ianiaus, 
XXX3X. Cyp r j anSj Phoenicians, and other maritime na- 
tions, who followed the Hand arc! of Alexander, 
indnftrioufly built, or collected, above two thou- 
fand vefiels 17 , for failing down the Hydafpes till 
its juixdion with the indus, and thence along 
that majeftic ftream to the Indian ocean . 1 On 


,, * 7 ** It may appear extraordinary/' fays Mr. Rennel, <c that 
Alexander ftunild, in the courfe of a few months, prepare fo vail 
f fleej: for his voyage down the Indus ; efpeciatty as it is faid to be 
th%wbrk of his army. But "'the Punjab country, like that of Ren- 
gal, is full of navigable rivers, which, communicating with, the In- 
dus, form an uninterrupted navigation from Caftimere to Tatta, and 
no doubt abounded with boats and vefiels ready conftrudled to the 
conqueror's hands. 1 jhink it probable too, that the vefiels in 
which Nearchus performed his •oafling voyage to the gulf of Per- 
iia, were found in the Indus. Vefiels of one hundred and eighty 
tons burden are fometimes ufed in the Ganges ; and thofe of one 
hundred not unfrequenfly.” It is worthy of obfervation, that 
fhis judicious conjecture of Mr. Rennel is juftified by the words 
pf Arrian, In fpeaking of the number of vefiels, he fays, kou 
</tcc> ctiXa, •jrozcc.Mcx.y yi rm woAa* 7rXcoi*'rwv x«t» rtnaputf *5 
tv rw ton <ttoirLnuh p. 1 The vefiels employed by Alexan- 
der appear, therefore, to have been partly collected on the ' Indian 
rivers, and\partly conflruded for the occafion. They were, i. Long 
fiiips for the purppfe of war; a. Round ftiips, for carrying pro- 
yifions, baggage, &c ; and, 3. lxKpcyti.y& nrXo vefiels for trans- 
porting horfes. Mr. RenneTs copjc&ure can only relate to the 
fhips of burden. That tht two other kinds werp built by the Ioni- 
an^ and iflanders, appears from Atrian, p*JZ4, & 181. The ac- 
count of Alexander's embarkation, given in Arrian's expedition of 
Alexander, as^weH a* hklhdian hiftory, is mconfdlent with the 
relation of Curtius, l.Ix. c.iii. vrith that of Diodorus, l.xvii, p.563, 
and that of Juftin, l. xHv^ ix. , The narratives of Arrian is, haw 
evey* confirmed by Stribc^ I.xy. p.1033. That Accurate geograi* 
pjier informs us, oonftruAed ndar the cities which* 

~ ‘7 ,the Hydafpes / itd that th£ timber, 

broughtfrom a:^p4.me^r fo Mopnt 


Alexander had built onJfoch tide 
, chuefl fir, and 'em# was 
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board this fleet the King embarked in perfon CHAP, 
with the third diviflon of his forces. His naviga- XXXIX * 
tion employed feveral months, being frequently 
retarded by hoftilities with the natives, particularly 
the warlike tribe of the Malli. Thefe Barbari- 
ans were driven from the open country ; their 
(pities were fupceflively beficged and taken ; but, 
at the ftorm of their capital, a feene was tranf- 
a&ed, which betrayed temerity in Alexander, and 
-which would have indicated madnefs in any other 
general. 

When their ftreets were filled with the enemy, Extraor- 
the Malli took refuge in their citadel. This fort- dl * iar y a f- 

c 5 venture in 

refs was defended by a thick wall, which, being befieging 
thrown around the declivity of a mountain, was 
extremely lofty without, but towards the inner cir- ° 
cumference of an inconfiderable height. Alexan- 
der, provoked by the obftinacy of the Indians, 
commanded the fcaling-ladders to be applied with 
gll poflible expedition. But this fervice being per- 
formed more tardily than ufual, the King, in his 
anger, fnatphed a ladder from one who carried it, 
and having faftened it to the wall, mounted with 
rapidity in defiance of the energy's weapons. The 
Macedonians, alarmed by the danger of their ge- 
neral, followed In, fuch ,nlttlpbps, that the ladder 
i ff bke as Alexander reached th¥iutnmit ; the fame 
^Md§eat happened to other" ladders which were 
JpPjf ^pp}i|^/^d ' injiidic^dij; crpwded. ' pr 
fete ' . fm/ti^named alone on 




|brightoe/s of his 





ifl^H', Jfte$p 1]^8!' cbief ' ofthe Jdall?*/ «$ tlirge others, 
affaml SiA; ’ ^aan^lbile Abreas, 

' '&IHts,;Vs^d PeuqeljW, ’ . tlU . '-Hace3cliians . who 

,^ 7 ._. fiip^''^ta^ r ^e“e?^f4« of 

i ‘'Absreas' , waS''wounai^ 1 and: fell ;, ( tiis 

• ti|p^fc&g» wh<% ir^'"fetd‘ Wn pierced with an 
^ 0j0 r ' ■ They wfcre fodn covered with w^nd^ and 
l^l&tan'der flitted , ready to expire. By this time, 
\ % MacWonians M i? 0 : rff throng the gates ' of 
the jdaee.,f,;Th«f firft coiicerriC was to carry off the 
1 King. 5 : the fecond to revenge his* death, for they 
7 believed -the wound to be mortal, as breath iffued ' 
yjprthTwath his blood. Some report, .that' the wea- 
.:vpon.. wlii^iiafted by Critodemus of Cos ; others, 
;^that xt^iwfgood being near, Perdiccas, of the life- 
ghati ^^ned^ flfe v Wound; With his fwafd, - by his 

niafte^s conanioii^ . Thh ^W effufion of blood 

... ’ • i 

*W Jjfl i?Y &. il'va . 
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- fadnefs "during hfelfonger; 

p ;., ^^perfo^ : ® ' 'T-yte* gm SSfe: . 

•v.ipceatt^ M& .provided neeeflbries tot *8 

- iUexander determined to proceed towards. J^o- J^aefeA 
“ lis, though the barren 'foifoides of 

< ardwds delign was Hot mfpjred by $n idle a^bitio^^.ci. $»$* 
to furc^Jfe the exploits 'of Cyrus and Semiri%||v ' 

,', affyofe annies were, 'laid to have perdhed fa 
> deferts, but prompted by ’the peceflity of fup^ly^fe 
- with water, thd’firft'Euroge^h fieetwhich »^*$*M*, 
the jndian fea, explored the ; Perfian gfaP$|«$ : 
examined the months of the Euphrates and.the , 

afterwards related, by Nearchus , whofe enterpnf- , , 

'ing genius was worthy of the niafter whomhe ferV- 

«d;#Ii:difcov^,t!ie;.fw^d 

and army qf Aiexander mucuaUy afUttcd each othei'- 

, - < ^jdventute relate! in thfc text, jpi'Jfkjd tytyfr ■ 

' cavrto \Ha^;happeM f» *’ of the >Qx^ 

iji ■ ' ' Y : * £ m^i mnrtal & Paufan. (Attic.) agree witft Cumins. 
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CHAP* defpife toil and danger. On foot, and enc umbered 
1 XX ^ IX ', with his armour, he traverfed the tempeftuous fands 
of the Perfian coaft, lharing the hunger, thirft, and 
fatigue of the meaneft foldier u ; nor was it till after 
a march of two months, diftinguhhed by unexam- 
pled hardfhips, that the army emerged into the cul- 
5 fcivated province of Carmania. 

Aicxan4sr In this country Alexander was met by a divifion 
fcpijjttwjijfti 0 £ }^ s f orcc& w hich he had lent under the com- 
by vinous mand of Craierus through the territories of the 
hjlwm ° f an< ^ Drangai. Stafanor and Phrataphernes, 
karmy * governors of thofe warlike nations, and of the 
more northern provinces of Purlhia and Ilyrca- 
nia, brought a feafonable fupply of camels and 
other beafts of burthen, to relieve the exigencies 
of an army enfeebled by difeafe and exhaufted by 
fatigue. The wafte of men, oCcafioned by this 
unhappy expedition **, was repaired by the ar- 


JJ Parties w tre continually cmplo) cd, on all fideb, m fearchmg for 
water* On owe oic ifion, they were more unfortunate than uiual ; the 
heat of the fun wa^ exceflive, and reflected by the fotxhmg fand ; 
Alexander mauhed on foo£, parched with thirft, exhaufted by fatigue, 
and opprdlul by care* AmidH thde diftrdeful arc umfbnqe&, fome 
folders dilcovcring a fixull quantity of turbid water brought it m 
great hafte to the Kang. He received the prefcnt with thanks then 
poured it ou the ground i and the water, thus* fpilt, refrefhed not dhly 
Alexander, but the uhple' army* Arrian, 

Plutaich lays, that the march through Oedrofia coft Alexander 
near one hundred thpuiand men ; a palpable exaggeration, frnce he 
luppofes tlie whole army, at their departure fr cap. India, to ha\e 
amounted tp one bundled and twenty themfand foot, and fifteen thou- 
fand hotfo , of whic h *cne dmfiouv embarked with Nearchus, and 
another marched# under the command of Craterus, through the ter* 
litpijjgi of the Arii and Drang® ; UttLe more than A third part of the 
wbdjte number ©toed the Qedrofiao dcfert$* $ 1 


rival 
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rival of numerous battalions from Media, which 
rendered the flandard of Alexander fufficiently re- 
fpeftable. Clcander and Sitalus, the commander^ 
of thofe forces, were accufed by the Modes of de- 
fpoiling their temples, ranfacking their tombs, and 
committing other dcteftable deeds of avarice and 
cruelty. Their own foldiers confirmed the accu- 
fation ; and their crimes were punifhed with death. 
This prompt juftice gave immediate fatisfaftion, 
and ferved as a falutary example in future ; for, of 
all the rules of government, praclifed by this il- 
luftrious conqueror, none had a ftronger tendency 
to confirm his authority, and confolidate his em- 
pire, than his vigilance to reflrain the rapacity of 
his lieutenants, and to defend his fubjtds from op- 
preffion 

Among the fables which give the air of romance 
to the memorable exploits of Alexander, we may 
reckon the triumphant proceffica through Carnia- 
nia. In imitation of Bacchus, Alexander is faid 
to have traverfed this province, amidft dancing and 
mufic, crowned with flowers, intoxicated with 
wine, and indulging, v'ith his followers, the utmoft 
extravagance of difprder and folly The revel 
-continued fevcn.days, during Which a fmall bod/ 


CHAP. 

XXXIX. 

ffrpu- 
nifhes the 
mifcoiulu^t 
of his gene- 
rals# y 


Impio- 
tublc ac- 
( ount of 
tlu march 
through 
Carmania. 


r^roj uir^ n a a\o 9 A&n&X** iV fiSvis T* AXeJa*- 

So=t/&Ai uroty * rxovra, KjocrfaUf crctfrx, 'Torxvrx fj ev TfXtfo Qvrao> 
tojr« cc\\r\+v on h< t£wt t5ro bct<n\ wx, 

vro orwv Arnan, l,vi, p#X43* 

This, efpeiialty, kept m awe the nations that were either &bdued 
by Ahpiandcr, or that voluntarily ftbgutted to him (numerous and 
i emote s*s they werfc) ; that under the feign of this prince, the gover- 
nor durft not uijUie the gen erned.” 

Hut in Aleiand, Diodor, 

of 
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CHAP, of fober men might have overwhelmed thisariny of-v, ; 
;x^V bacchanals, and avenged the caufe, of Dariiis and; \ 
■umi W ere not this improbable fi&ibn difcoud*w 

tenanced by the fdence of contemporary .ymtftoW " 
it would be refuted byifs own abfurdity. Jo(lm T >, 
of yielding to the tranfports of mad joy^ Alexander*.. , 

« fe heart was extremely fufceptible of coxbpaf- 
miift have been deeply affixed by the recent • 
3 ffo many brave men j and the neceffity of his 
to which he was ever duly attentive, admitted 
not of unfeafonable delay. ' 

pumrn* ' Encouraged by the long abfence of their mattery 
meAt of aitd the perils to which his too , Adventurous charac- 
ter continually expofed his life, Harpalus, Orftnes, 
Babylon, a nd Abulites, who were refpe&ively governors of 
p< f e |f S? Babylon, Perfepolis, and Sufa, began to defpife 
“ 1 his orders, and to a& as- independent, princes, ra- 
they $han accountable minihers. In fiich eroer- 
geiKes, Alexander knew by experience the advan- 
tage of, celerity.; Pie therefore divided his army. 
The greater part of the heavy-armed troops were 
entrufted to Hephseftion, with orders to proceed 
along the fea-coaft, and to attend the motions of 
the fleet commanded": by Nearchus. With the re- 
mainder, the King -battened to- Pafargad*. Or- 
fines was Co«vite; of ipany- ;enonnous crimes, 
which were puniihed with as enormous feverity i7 . 


, a VCitrtms, lix* e*x. ; v , 

^ Arrian informs- us, that neither Ptolemy nor AnftcfcMlos make 

rej*f««fly blames him for imitating the Barbarian paaSIhnients. , 

■\j-\ .. .. , Baryaxes, 
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Baryaxes, a ■ Mede, who had affupaed CHAP. > 

tiara, fullered death; “ ,mw '* 

Til i l:. r_.i r... , __U4tSJBi 


his fate. The retuMf$j| Alexander Jrota 

/l . _ L , . r . t , , i *L ,J k l ’ - f ' 




% t fcn 


Cthe eaft proved fetal to j 
Oxatferes, wfe),. during the % 
had tprpeUy oppreffed the ^ 

, liana; ah^ particpferiy ttie 
Harpalus, whole con,du$p 
equally -flagitious,; >4feapdd «$$&< > his^traaferes, gj| 
4$^ i, the -ftfjpje of .engaged 
them to receive- tKfe weafth|= ' 

fears f&rhade |hem tp ha,i^^i||e^^tny<’of :i ^x> 
ander. , ; \®y % docfee\hf^h^^i|^^he tfes expelled 
from -Attica, ■ jmd'“'!this' •*>•-■$£ rhoft gene* 
rous of print^s 'fbq« 

afterwards treafcheroufly ilafe^ -t^rh®’ brave Peu- Peucefte* 

iWa&ufc ItwM 

of the |if?6lhan" &rfeei§i’ • ivad ; pff^^d'^to- the ; g*v 
vernraent- ; <tf PeHia. ^ ; ; |hfe|ai^0^t.dpmi^s^, 
he iheWed that the virtue^; of ? foi^d jpdlfcy ane hot 
incompatible with; the itioft t^dhteous '.valour. 

' k • All ; *’ 


* Comp* Colins, !* jo. iCk ,/flutv 
l.xviii. *p. 19. ; Strabfc J» ;xvii| ~ v ' JV| 
the firft crime of •ifarp&Miw 
which does##!* tfc# 

even ii* £he 
trious fon, wl)0»; fb 
his trea&rtr* ; 

to condemn 4ft '***“ 
ment of? 
counfek 

flight. AftefW 
to itetim $0 Ids. 




Diodor, 
writer, omit , 
se pardon of '_ 
jfialpaluv. 
i/aiuf; 

t‘iW *» ; 
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c H A P. By conforming to the cufloms, adopting the mart* 
XXXIX. nerSj ufing the language of the vanquilhed, 
he acquired the affe&ionatc refpe£t of the people 
Committed to his care. His pliant condefcenfion, 
directed by 6>und policy, was highly approved by 
the difcemment of Alexander ; but his affeftation 
of foreign manners greatly offended the pride of 
his Macedonian countrymen. 

Alexander In the central provinces of his empire, which 

thlfimernal ^ rom t * me i mmemor i a l had been the feat of Afiatic 
*ate of his pomp and luxury, Alexander fpent the laft, and 
conqueft*. no t the leaft glorious, year of his reign. In the 
cxuTr.* nervous language of antiquity, the world was 
A. C. 525. /dent in his prel'ence ; and his only remaining care 
was to improve and confolidate his conquefts. For 
thefe important purpdfes, he carefully examined 
the courfe of the Eulams, the Tigris, and the Eu- 
phrates ; and the indefatigable induftry of his troops 
was judicioufly employed in removing the weirs, or 
dams, by which the timid ignorance of the Per- 
fian Kings, and their jealoufy of the mutinous 
Babylonians, had obftru&ed the navigation of 
thofe great rivers. But Alexander, having no rea- 
fon to dread fleets of war, wilhed to invite thofe 
of commerce. The harbours were repaired j 
arfenals were conflrudted j a bafon was formed at 
Babylon ftifficient to contain a thoufand gallies. By 
the/e and fiinilar improvements, he expected to 
facilitate internal intercourfe among his central pro- 
vinces, while, by opening new channels of com- 
munication, he hpped to unite the wealthy coun- 
tries of Egypt and the Eaft, with the moft remote 
regions of the earth. His fljips were fent to ex - 
j plore 
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plore the Perfian and Arabian gulphs. Archias 
brought him fuch accounts of the former, that he t _ _ *. 
determined to plant its Ihores with i Grecian colo- Sends vef. 
nies. > Hieron of Soli proceeded fartheft in exa- ^ore the*" * 
mining the Arabian coafi: ; but he found it impof- Perfian 
fible to double the fouthern extremity of that im- ^ Ara * 
menfe pcninfula, and Rill more to remount (as he gulphs. 
had been commanded by Alexander) to the city 
Hieropolis in Egypt. This daring enterprife 
feemed to be referved for the King in perfon. It 
is certain, that fliortly before his death, he took 
meafures for examining this great fouthern gulph, 
as well as for difcovering the Ihores of the Cafpian 
Sea, which, though defcribed as a vaft: lake by 
Herodotus, was by many believed to communicate 
with the Northern Ocean 19 . 

But obje&s, lefs remote, demanded his more Reftrain* 
immediate attention. In the winter feafon, the ^tion* n "o£ 
waters of the Euphrates, which produce the ex- the Eu- 
traordinary fertility of Afiyria 3 ®, are confined ptrltet 
within their lofty channel. But in fpring and futn- 
mer, and efpecially towards the fummer folftice, 
they overflow their banks, and, inftead of water- 
ing, would totally deluge the adjacent territory, 
unlefs the fuperfluous moifture were difeharged into 
the great canal of Pallacopas. This artificial river, 
formed, it is faid, by Nebuchadnezzar, commences 
an hundred miles below Babylon. It is not fed 
by fprings, nor repleniflied from mountain fnows,, 
but branching from the great trunk of the Eu- 

** Arrian, 1 . vii- p. Is 8 . 

“ This country,” according to Strabo, « is more fertile than 
any other; producing, it is faid, three hundred fold.” Strabo, 

p.1077.' 

phrates. 


b s 2 
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£?HAP. phrates, moderates its too impetuous ftream, by 
jfcgqx. diverting it into the fea, through lakes and marlhes, 
by various, and for the moft ’part, invifible out- 
lets. But this ufeful contrivance finally defeated 

t t own purpofe. The Pallacopas gradually funk 
to 'its foft and oozy bed, and the Euphrates, 
. Jphioh even originally was much higher than this 
|anal, continued to flow into the new channel, even 
&fter the feafon when its waters ceafe to riie by the 
melting of the Armenian fnows. The diminu- 
tion of the river rendered it inlufficient to water 
the fields of Afiyria ; an inconvenience feverely 
felt in a country feldom refreihed by rain. 
The governors of Babylon attempted unfucceff- 
fully to remedy the evil, whole magnitude juftly 
excited the , attention of Alexander. From war, 
the mother of arts, he had learned to improve the 
benefits of peace. While preparations were making 
for more diftant expeditions, he failed down the 
Euphrates; carefully examined the nature of the 
Toil ; and .having difeovered, at the difiance of 
about four miles from the in ifculation of the 
Euphrates and pallacopas, a hard and rocky bot- 
tom, he commanded a canal f n be ( ut there, which 
ferved to moderate the inundations at one feafon, 
\ without too much draining the waters at another, 
fiaving performed this effential fervice to Affyria, 
dbe follow.ed the courfe of the Pallacopas, and fur- 
ypyed the lakes and marlhes, which guard thfe Ara- 
Buiids a 'vti&b frontiers. Tfi the neighbourhood of his new 
he observed’ a convenient fituation for a city, 
Pallacopas. whicji, being built and fortified, was peopled with 
> thofe fuperannuated Greeks, who feemed no longer 

capable 
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capable of military fervice, and with fuch others, of CHAP, 

* J w yyvty 

their countrymen as thought proper to, .fettle in this . 
fertile, though remote, country 3 ', . , , 

Animated by a zeal for, public happinefs, Ale:y> 
ander thus traverfod the populous provinces of , the Barbarian 
Eaft, and fucceflively vifited the imperial cities, of levie3 
Perfepolis, Sufa, Ecbatana, and Babylon. Thefe 
places, and others of inferior note, were adorned, d® 85 **"* 
with iignal marks of his tafte, and refpe&ively dif, 
tmguifhed by tranfadions which difcover the boldefi, 
yet moft enlightened, views, of policy. , The im- 
portant defign of uniting, by laws and manners, 
the fubjcds of his extenfi ve, , monarchy, was ever 
prefeut to his mind. Fop this purpofe, he took 
care to incorporate in his Barbarian armies the 
Greeks and Macedonians. In each company, or 
rather in each divifion of fixteen, he joined four 
Europeans to twelve Afiatics. In the Macedonian 
fquadrons and battalions, he intermixed, op the 
other hand, fudi of the Barbarians as were, moll 
diflinguilhed by their ftrength, their adivity, and 
their merit, boon after the battle, of . Arbela, he 
had given ordeis to raife new leyi^s in the con- 
quered provinces. The Barbarian youth delighted 
in the Grecian exercife and difcipline, and rejoiced 
at being adbciated to the glory qf .their yidors. 

On the banks of the Tigris, Alexander iyas joined 
by a powerful body of thofe recruits, whofe itnproye- 
ment# in arts ancfarms fully anfwerpd liis exped-* 
ations, „ and jufjtly rewarded* his forefight. Tfie 
arrival of inch numerous auxiliaries enabled! hiip to 

1 ri* ’ 

' ; * - 31 Adrian, ubi fupwu 

, b b 3 difcharge 
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Pay** the 
debts of 
his fol- 
diers. 


. difcharge at Opis, a. city on the Tigris, fuch 
, Greeks and Macedonians 'as were tired of the ler- 
vice, worn out with age, or enfeebled by ficknefs. 
After an intereiling fcene, which we lhall have oc- 
cafion to defqribe, he difmiffed thofe refpeftable 
veterans,, loaded with wealth and honours. They 
were condu&ectby Craterus, whom he appointed 
to fucceed Aptipater in the adminiftration of his 
European dominions ; and Antipater, who had 
long adnuniftered that important trull with equal 
prudence and fidelity,' was commanded to join his 
mailer with new levies from Greece, Thrace, and 
Macedonf. ,i . 

At Sufa, Alt'xander learned that His foldiers, 
indulging the extravagance too natural to their 
profelfion, had contra&ed immenfe debts, which 
they had .neither ability nor’ inclination to pay. 
Upon this intelligence, he .Iflued orders that each 
man Ihould give an exaft account of what he 
owed, with the names of his creditors, declaring, 
that he was determined to fatisfy them at his own 
expence. 'The troops fufpedted an intention merely 
to difeover their chara&ers, and to learn their ceco- 
nomy or profufion. At firll, therefore, many de- 
nied, and all diminilhed, their debts. But Alex- 
ander iflued a fecon'd declaration, “That it be- 
came not a prince to deceive his people, nor a 
people to fuppofe their prince capable of deceit.” 
'■ Faithful lifts were immediately prefented, and the 
whole debts difeharged; to the amount it , is faicl, 
ofi four millions fierling. " ' 


Ar-ian. ubi fupra. 


This 
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This event was accompanied by a tranfa&ion of 
a different kind, which difcovers, however, the 
lame fpirit, and which equally endeared Alexander 
to his Aiiatic fubjeflts. In the royal palace of Sufa, 
he publicly efpoufed Statira 33 , the daughter of 
Darius ; and bellowed her filler Drypetis on his 
friend Hephaeftion, faying, that he wifhed their 
children to be kinfmen. fly the advice of their 
mafler, Perdiccas, Seleucus, Ptoleniv, and other 
generals, intermarried with the moil illuftrious of 
the' vanquilhed Barbarians. The foldiers were en- 
couraged by prefents, and by the hope of royal fa- 
vour, to follow the example of their leaders j and 
it appeared from the catalogue of their names pre- 
fented to the King, that above ten thoufand Greeks 
and Macedonians married Aiiatic women 34 . 

In all the cities which he vifited, he was careful 
to celebrate the muficaJ and gymnaltic games; 
thofe diltinguilhing fruits of Grecian culture, which 
being adapted to gratify the fenfes, as well as to 
pleafe the fancy, were beheld with delight even by 
the moll ignorant Barbarians. Convinced that no- 
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33 CurtiuS) Juftin, and Plutarch* 

34 Plutarch, feizing the true fpirit of thefe regulations, ex. 

laims, to /SofGceft xcri ocmn, ^ tu* *EA- 

XnmwTW timing utv; tpQpvttf pccr&ui AfiM Mpfuiry <n/vow r- 

t a fiAwf, vSt <rxweu$9 *3e xei tkepoi;, 

yofMny, xod yaptog tfutyo&iyKul kfiimms'TouSw ?* ym cvwiffTontg* 
«< O i barbarous and foolilh Xerxes, thou who laboured# in vain to 
throw a bridge over the Hellefpont, k is thus that wife Kings job 
Afia to Europe, not by boards, flup^ iifefcfs and infenfible bonds, but 
by lawful love, chafte nuptials, and indHToluble tie <{ f common 
progeny. 11 Plut. Orat. i. de Fortun. Alexand. Sep likewifeabove, 
vol.i. c*ix* k p*4^ ^ * f i '“V 

B B4 thing 
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C rf ^ p. thing' hats a more d»re& tendency to unite and 
j /T " .... harraonife the minds and manners of men, than 
public entertainments and common pleafures, Alex- 
ander determined to introduce and diffufe the 
dtoufetnents of the theatre. For this purpofe, 
above three thoufand players and muficians, col- 
lected from all parts of Greece, aflferobled in Ec- 
bafana, the capital of Media, which was chofen 
Death of for the feettfe of thpf© theatrical exhibitions \ But 
Hephjef. t jj e f ic k ne f 8 and death of Hephseftion changed 
this , fplendid fpe&aqle into melancholy oblo- 
quies. In the moment of his triumph, the King 
was deprived of his deareft friend This irre- 
parable lofs he felt and expreffed with an affec- 
tionate ardour congenial to his character, and jufti- 
fied his immoderate forrow by the inconfolable 11 
grief of Achilles for the fate of his beloved Pa- 

* It {hmtld feerft from Plutarch, that the entertainment* of 
the v , theatre were foon diffufed through other part* of Afia, 
Aitfa/Sgti T*l» Atruz* if^uipavro*, Oftygoc w x.x.1 Us jw xal 

&WI«W»r X*1 Ytijtitipti* tfsnSt; T*i tvjmJu io^oxT-.FK? rqcLyxokX, rrSr.v 

“ Alexander having tamed Afla, Homer was read ua the Eaft ; the 
children Of the Perflate, Sufians, and Gedrofia, recited the tragedie* 
of Sophocles ana Edrijptdte.^ Pint, ibid* 

Next to Hephieffion, Craterui feems to have enjoyed the 
greateft lhare of Alexander’s confidence; yet he often bid, 
« Craterus lovev the Bang, Hephxftlon loves Alexander.” Plu- 
tarch, in Ahixafi^ In palling through the Troadc, Alexander 
crowned the tomb of Achilles, and Hephmftion that Of Patroclus. 
JEliin. Var. Hift. xu. 7- * 

& If, in the melancholy bade* below, 

The tomes of ^40nd* and lovers ceafe to glow, 

> Yet mine lhaH facred lafi ; and, pndecay’d, 

Bam on through death, tod animate my ihade. 

, ' Pope’s Jhad. 


troqlus. 
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troclus. During three clays and nights after the CHAP, 
death of Hephaeftion, Alexander neither changed 
his apparel nor tailed food. A public mourning HiTobfr- 
was obferved throughout the empire. Funeral 
games were celebrated in the great cities $ the royal 0 
cohort was commanded thenceforward to retain the 
name and banner of Hephasftion ,s ; and the lofty 
genius of Siaficrates ere&ed at Kcbatana a mo- 
nument worthy of him , whom the obfequious oracle 
of Ammon declared deferring of heroic worihip. 

" To appeafe the grief of Alexander, his lieutenants 
dedicated their armour at the tomb of his friend. 

The example Was given* by Eumenes, the king’s 
fecretary, who fho^tly before Hephaeftion’s death, 
had offended this rilluftrious favourite ; a man who 
long and uninterruptedly enjoyed, without abufing 
in any one inftance, the confidence of his mailer ; 
who exercifed power without pride, and enforced 
difcipline without feverity } whofe conduft merited 
at once public refpect and royal favour, and whofe 
virtues difarmed envy 3 *. # v 

59 According to Plutarch, Staffcrates propofed f o form Mount 
Athos into a ftatue of Alexander, grjfp}ng a city with one hand, 
and with the other difchaiging a the fea. Pint, m 

Alcxand. Vitruvius, Hi. bit Proet& <dc Lucian, t. in p. 4S9. 
afcnbes this defign to Dinocrates, ^eX&ader extolled the bold- 
nefs of the artiit, but added, E«. fa ppmv A$w x*t* ywyxt ugxu 
bos Gcuh? fw; mS^nrain^ fAttyptw. “ Let alone Mount 
Athos; it is enough that it ii the monument of one king's folly 
already;” alluding to the event relate^ above* voLL c.ix* p*zo. 

Arrian, p> tells us, that' concerning the funeral honours of 
Hephaeftion, innimteiable and abfurd Scions were invented by the 
friends and by the enemiesW Alexander; nay, what is extraordinary, 
the fame fahehdods were fometimeR authonfed by both ; the former 
intending thereby to extol the warmth of his friendlhip, die latter to 
expofe his extravagance and folly. I 

# 


To 
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• To moderate and divert his forrow, Alexander, 
who in the practice of war found at once bufinefs 
and atnufement, undertook an expedition in per- 
fon, which perhaps would otherwife have been 
committed to the valour of his lieutenants. The 
Coffmans, a rude and untradable nation, inha- 
bited the fouthevn frontier of Media. Secure 
amidft their rocks and faftneffes, they had ever de- 
fied the arms of the Perfians; and the degenerate 
fucceffors of Cyrus had judged it more prudent to 
purchafe their friendfhip than to repel their hofti- 
lity. In their annual journey from Babylon to Ec- 
batana, the pride of thefe magnificent but pufilla- 
nimous princes condefcended to^beftow prefents on 
the Coffmans, that they might procure an undif- 
turbed paffage for themfelves and their train ; and 
this impolitic meannefs only encreafed the audacity 
of fierce mountaineers, who often ravaged the Su- 
fian plains, and often retired to their faftneffes, 
loaded with the richeft fpoils of Media. Alexander 
was not of a temper patiently to endure the repe- 
tition of fuch indignities. In forty days, he at- 
tacked, defeated, and ( totally fubdued this rapaci- 
ous and warlike tribe. The Coffmans were driven 
from their laft retreats, and compelled to furrender 
their territory. After obtaining fufficicnt pledges 
of their fidelity, the conqueror allowed them to 
ranfom their prifoners; and, at his departure from 
their country, took care to ereft fuch fortreffes as 
feemedt neceffary for bridling, in future, the dan- 
gerous fury of this headftrong people 46 
. In 

* r!uch w tile account of the expedition given 1 " by Arrian, hvll. 
and confirmed by Strabo* l.xi. 795. and by Diodo- ♦ 

rua. 
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In returning frbm this fuccefsful expedition to- C H A p. 
wards the'bahks of the Euphrates, Alexander was , xx ^ ix ] f 
met by ambaffadors from Carthage, Spain, and Glory of 
Italy, as well * as from many inland countries of 4! e3tander * 
Alia and Africa, extending from Mount Imaus to 
the fouthern ’ extremity of ./Ethiopia. It was then, 
fays his hiftorian, that he appeared niafter of the 
world, both to his followers and to himfelf $ and, 
as if the known parts of it had been infufficient to 
fatisfy his ambition, he gave orders to cut timber 
in the Hyrcahian foreft, with a defign to build 
fhips, and explore the tindifcovered (hores of tlie 
Cafpian and Arabian feafs. But neither thefe lofty Hi* me- 
defigns, nor tie glory of war, nor the pomp of ,anchol )'‘ 
royalty, which, of all princes, Alexander enjoyed 
in the grCateft fplendour 4 ', could appeafe his grie f 

rus, I. SviL .p'477* Plutarch, on the Other hand, moft unwar 
rantably and abfurdly tells usj that Alexander, to divert his grief 
took the amufement of man huntings ant! mailacfed the whole CofTseai 
nation, without diftindtion of age or fex. Plut. p.94. 

4 * Vid. Athen. hx. p.436. $ L.pii* p.537 — 54X* We mat 
believe that Alexander’s tent contained an hundred Couches 
that the pillars which fupported It were encrufted with gold : tha 
he gave audience, furrounded with < guards^ , and feated on : 
golden throne. In the language , of antiquity, 44 the matter o 
both continents” found it neceflary to Unite the pomp Of th< 

Eaft with the arts of Greece- But when Athenseus tells us of th< 
precious eflences, the fragrant wirifes, the effemmacy y and vices 
of Alexander, we difcover the credulous, or rather criminal fo- 
phitt, who has collected into one woris. all the vices and impuri- 
ties which difgraced his country and human nature* To the un 
warranted aflertions of the obfcUre writers cited " by an JEliar 
(l.ix. Hh):*aud' ah Athemeus, we can oppofe the authority oi 
an Aroian and . a Plutarch. — Could he who fo feverely cenfured tht 
rffeminate and luxurious lives of others, be himfelf effeminate ami 
luxurious ? * M Of all men,” fays Arrian, ^Alexander was the mofl 
^economical in what regarded his private pleafures.” Arrian, h vii 
p. 167. Even in the ufe of wine he was habitually fparbg. Id 
?. Vii. fub fin. ^ " 

fol 
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for the lofs of Hephasition. The death of his be- 
loved friend k f»d, by Arrian, to haue haftened 
his own. Tt certainly tinged his character with a 
deep melancholy; which rendered him fufpeptible 
oh fuch impreffidns as the firmnefs of hyjs manly 
fpul would otherwife have refilled and repelled. 

* He, who had fo often employed fuperftition as 
tip, inftrument of policy, began himfelf to, feel the 
power of that miferable paffion- The femnts of 
princes, ever quick in dflcerning, and dexterous 
in turning to their own profit, the foibles of their 
mailers, foon difcovered and abufed the weaknefs 
of Alexander. Alarmed at the fevere treatment 
of feveral of his colleagues, Apallodorus, a citi- 
zen of Amphipolis, who had been entrusted with 
the government of Babylon, pra&ifed with his 
brother Pythagoras, a diviner ; and the latter, am- 
bitious to promote the greatnefs of his family, pre- 
tended to perceive in the victims evident marks of 
divine difple^fure agaiuft the king, ihould he en- 
ter the gates of Babylon. Notwithstanding this 
menace, Alexander, after reducing the Coffaeans, 
approached towards that city with his army. He 
was met by a long train of Chaldasan priefts, who 
conjured him to changO* his refoluhon, becaufe they 
had received an oracle, from Belus, declaring that 
his journey thither would pToVe fatal. The in- 
terests of the Chaldeans confpired with the views 
of Apollodorus. The tempi© of Belus, a ftu- 
pendous edifice, fituate m', the heart of Babylon,- 
had been. very richly endowed by the Aflyrian 
king^. But the produce of the confecrated ground, 

inftead 
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inftead of being applied to its original deftination chap. 
of repairing the temple, and offering facrifices to V XXX1X ‘ 
the Gods, had, ever fince the impious reign of 
Xerxes, been appropriated by the Chaldsean priefts, 
Alexander, it was well known, intended to reform 
this abofe j and, although his mind was hot alto- 
gether unmoved by the admonition of the priefts. 
he difcerned their interefted motives, and anfwered 
them by a verfe of Euripides, “• He's the bed pro- 
phet that conjectures beft.”,. Foiled in their firft 
attempt, the Chaldasans had recourfe to another 
artifice. Since the king had determined at every 
hazard to vifit Babylon, they entreated him at leaft 
not to enter it on the eaftern fide, but to fetch a 
compafs round, and to march with his face towards 
the rifing fun. He prepared to comply ^ith his 
advice; but the marihinefs of the foil rendered his 
defign impracticable ; and he was thus reluctantly 
compelled to enter the city by the forbidden road. 

During his ihort ftay at Babylon, his mind was H» ftort 
difturbed by fuperftitious fears awakened by the ^ 
intrigues ’of Apollodorus, or the ( artifices of the tjibrd by 
Chaldaeans, and confirmed by a circumflance well f uper ? 1 * 
fitted to operate on a difordered fancy. In his In- Tenets of 
dian expedition, he had Converted with the Gyumo- ^^ dian 
fophifts, or Brachmans, men who prafltfed the m^w. 
philofophy which Plato 'taqgbt, and whofe con- 
tempt for the pomp and pleafures of the prefent 
life, was founded on the firm belief of a better and 
tnore permanent ftate of exiftence. To thofe fages, 

«* He became, lay* Plutarch. *fos « 

the 
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chap, the fortunate ambition of Alexander appeared, an 
xxxix, objeft of derifipn or pity. At fight of the con- 
queror, they ftamped their feet with vehemence on 
the .ground ; > indicating, by ,an expreffive a&ion, 
more eloquent than words, that he, whofe name 
now filled the world, inuft foon be confined within 
die narrow grave. , The flatterers of the. king re- 
buked, them for infulting the; fon:.of Jupiter, who 
fiad the power to reward, or punifh them. They 
replied, by faying* ‘‘ That all were the fons of Ju- 
piter ; that the rewards of Alexander they difdained, 
and fet at defiance , his punifhments, which at laft 
copld only relieve them from;,the load of frail mor- 
Prophecy tality.” .Yet Calanus, one of their number, al- 
lured by curiofity, orjrrefiftibly captivated by the 
-!»*. foothing condefcenfion of the king, agreed to ac-. 
company him ; for which inconftancy he was much 
blamed by his brethren. Alexander treated this 
caftqrn fage with great refpeft, and when Calanus, 
who had paJTed, his feventy -fecond year without 
experiencing any bodily infirmity, fell fick in Per- 
lia, the affectionate prince eameftly entreated him 
not to anticipate fate 'by a voluntary death. But 
finding him inflexibly bent on this purpofe, he al- 
lowed a pyre- to be conftruCted, to Which the In- 
dian (being* too feeble to walk or ride on horfe- 
back) was conveyed , in a Jitter. In 'fight of the 
Macedonian army, who had been ordered to affiff 
M this awful folemnity, Clalanus compofed him- 
Telf deceptiy on the pyre;, the mufie ftruck up; 
the feidiws railed a ihoutof war; and. the Indian, 
7, ' with 
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With a ferene countenance, expired amidft the 
flames, finging a hymn to the Gods 'of his country 43 . v . — ^ 

The curiofity of Alexander was unbounded ; but 
his humanity likewife was great. This principle, 
which is too often a ftranger to the breaft of Con- 
querors, made him decline witnefling the extraor- 
dinary death of a friend, who, for his fake, had 
abandoned his native land. But, before Calanus was 
earned to the funeral pile, the king afFe&ionately 
paid him the-laft vifit. Calanus having embraced 
all prefent, refufed to -take leave of Alexander, 
faying that “ he fhould again fee him in Babylon.” 

The words of a dying man were confxdered by the 
Greeks as prophetical. Thofe of Calanus funk 
deep into the mind of Alexander j and the painful 
impreffion which they had made haftened his depar- 
ture from a city, in which fo many concurring cir- 
cumilances forbade him to refide 44 . 

His fuperftitious terrors, however, feein to have Death of 
been diverted by the voyage down the Euphrates, 
and by dire&ing the improvements in the canal of oiymp. 
Pallacopas. Having refumed his courage, he ven- *• 
tured to return to Babylon, gave audience to fome M ay 
Grecian ambalfadors, who prefenfed him with 
golden crowns from the fubnuiflve flattery of their 
feveral republics ; and having reviewed his troops 
and gallies, prepared to execute the enterprifes 
which he had fo long meditated. But his defigns 
and his life were now drawing to a clofe. Whethe^ 
to conquer his Melancholy, or to triuihph in the 
vi&ory which he had already gained over it, he 

43 Arrian, 1 . yHI c, 3 + * Ibid. c.t£. 

indulged. 
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Such was the reign of Alexander, whofc cha- chap. 
rafter, being unexampled and inimitable, can only XXXIX - 
be fitly drawn by relating his aftions* He was of a n„ r i u „ 
low ftature, and fomewhat deformed ; but the afti- ,a<aer - 
vity and elevation of his mind animated and en- 
nobled his frame. By a life of continual labour, 
and by an early and habitual praftice of the gym- 
naftic exercifes, he had hardened his body again/t 
the impreffions of cold and heat, hunger and thirft 44 , 
and. prepared his robufl; conftitution for bearing 
fuch exertions of ftrength and aftivity, as have ap- 
peared incredible to the undifeiplined foftnefs of 
modern times. In generofity and in prowefs, he 
rivalled the greateft heroes of antiquity ; and in 
the race of glory, having finally outftripped all 
competitors, became ambitious to furpafs himfelf. 

His fuperior fkill in war gave uninterrupted fuccefs 
to his arms ; and his natural humanity, enlight- 
ened by the phUofophy of Greece, taught him to 
improve his conquefts to the belt interefts of man- 
kind/ 5 . In his extenfive dominions, he built, or 

44 Plut. Oiat* u & ii. de Fortum Alexand. 

4 ' Plutarch fays, the nations conquered by Alexander might 
adopt the language of Themiftocles, when, «i confequence of 
his lumfliment from Greece, he was railed to great wealth and 
honour m Afia. 44 (l a? r&Ao/xcfo*, a fin « O 

my children 1 we Ihould have been undone, had we not been un- 
done. ” In the fame manner, thofe natiofti ? had. they not Wen 
vanquished by Alexander, had not been Egypt would 

not bdaft her Alexandria; Mcfopotamia, her Sjdeucia, &e. And 
again, ^Akonder flight marriage to the Hyjrfcmian*, and agri- 
euku^. to.the Arochofih He tapght the, Segdiaas to maintain* 
h41, their paretiU* the Periumsto and not to 

marfyv fhe^mothsfl^ tWStythuna to buty, m threat, their 
dead.* 1 ' Hatitud. '.4 ( | 

voujfa r , c c j * k . i , founded 

% » 


* . . 
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from the part which his father Philip andhith- c h a p .' 
felf a&eii ia the affairs of Greece, his hiilory has XXXtX. 
been tranfmitted through the impure channels of ^S^feo3» 
exaggerated;,flattery or malignant enyy. The in* of crimes 
numerable. Sybils, lyhich. difgrace the works Jof > 

his bidtri^iihefit hs-rAirAnf-M/tiiO-oA w »Via nt/.ft «.* 


his byf:'the rafed 

' t liejitic, ' iticohhffeiit.yrlfli 

t hofef^ps^iblic^ i aufhcK 
xities’dohfltteii/V 'lh:f i .t^|i«jrfiWW' ; it-feemed „ 

topics* ;■ frnce it ' * , 

is lefe the buffing of hiftor^t to repeat^ or even to 
expofe ; iniprejrs'>Mieful 

ti-uthsi-'< r f that' • * » 


nerai pahe|;|||^^ We‘; ! ^:/ia^l(^ow]^ge; : ;that'A3* . 

meander's ; a&t$t&‘ - %$e .' ‘ ®p u "always. ■ iblamel eflt j ' * • 
but,- - after - the : mft , i^r8h). v J^a^i^4»^ H he ‘ will” ' ^ ■ 4 
-afSrm, that hfe faults »oicl • 

refulted; from,; ,f«s- 'his 

chhra&cr. - , v>> > ^ x \>.y^ j^r '%v f ,; , •'. * 

^ From the firf|yp&‘ wfofeed . 

f^hnes .of dhaffe$i®ii ^at#;Weaidi|iy, , which jSSto? 
and became more dangerous,- with the mtbertium 
extent- of. his dominions, ia(lliitha.«fifiicuhy to go. * om It 
-^rrr J tlirp ,if c “ 
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c1I A p. When Philotas, the fon of Panaeftio, and even 
xxxix. Parmenio w hitofelf, afforded reafon to fufpea 
tbeii* fidelity ; when the Macedonian youths, who, 
ST according to the mftithtioa of Philip, guarded the 
A.C.3W. ^ytd pavilion, prepared to muider their fovereign 50 . 


* mu* was h- & Afi 1 * 

ni0 r ; to dekh in Media.. ..<*!»«• ^ f Tt 

StodfSved lot 1 cSpaffion of his fiinds ; “ Amicorum 
SSrC ln Wnemit.” 4 leaves it whether Par- 

a facrific'e to h» own treafon, of to the policy of Alex- 
Arriim thbl 4 that ;**'%*& of Pantieni* was neoeflity 
to his matter's fafety.—r Although, the /evidence of tins generals 
VeoTJed dovm to pofterity, Alexander, it is cer- 
guilt , hat. » o .. . H w^o difdained to conquer hts ene- 

S ^Itff wiLt pro*, be fuppofed -capable of 

tceacheroirfly affaffinatmg hisfriemi*. v ^ y 

V This confpitacy is related^ by; Arrian, l.ix. c.xw. and xiv. 
The fcene wasBaAra, or Zarufpa, the capital of Badlna. At a 
, . iu t . KW, being ready to kill a boar, was antici- 

^TrSlnSLi To >nilh the infolence of the youth, 
Alexander ordered 4 him to be whipped. The drfgracp feemed 
intolerable- to Hermolaus and- his companions; a confpiracy was 
formed to deftroy ' Alexander. In his fleep. It was difcoyeie.1 by 
L i ixU' Cvti b%f T affus. " The youths confeffed thejr guilt, 
SfSlkred thal they had been confirmed k their pOrpofe by 
r lrflWn* * the fcholar of Ariftotle, an arrogant and morofe 

w Wmc6, tvhom he ^aSi bound to refptft (Aman, p.871.) 

SSiES £?***.*'*»*• 

J AiJS^SU- M»» accufed vCere tried before numerous af- 
TjSL^Lk burtt forth, and-deftroyed 

fembte, W ®*v 7 iLiwti die Jjrffc infbTiments of death 

SLL few* 

-^b t ^i'aikv : 'fel ,! <ihsA^' ^Sttcb * the beft- authenticated,, a?-, 
ftan f SSfcAfcidi the, : variations. .of ancient 

fcSSlXffm Arrian, . Liv. c.xiv. Chrtius, 

‘IfAriftot. Suiuas, ad w. As an eJampJeyrf the 
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he found it neeeflary to depart from his lenient chap. 
fyftem, and to hold with a firmer hand the reins of Xxxix* 
government. Elated by unexampled profperity, 
and the fubmiflive reverence of vanquished nations, 
his lofdnefs difgufted the pride of his European 
troops, particularly the Macedonian nobles, who 
had been" accuftotried to Vegard themfelves rather 
as his companion than fubjfes, The pretenlions 
which found poKcy 'taught li to form and to mam* 
tain, of being treated with thofe external' honours 
ever claimed! by the moftarChs of Eaft, highly 
offended the religious prejudices of. the Greeks, 
who deemed it impious to proftrate the body* or 
bend the knee, to suiy mortal fovereign. , Yet had 
he remitted formalities confefcrated by the prh&ice 
of ages, he muft infenfibly have loft the relpeft of 
his Afiatic fnbjefts. With a view to reconcile the 
* i - * ... / . rm 

the charadter of Alexander, I (hall infert the parage of Seneca; 

>« Hoe eft Alexandri crimen setermu®* quod nulla virtue, nulla 
beilorum fehutas redimet. Nam quoties .quia dixerit, Qcciait 
perfarum multa millia^ oppopltpr, . et Callifthenezn. Quotie* 
diaum; erit, omnia oceano ifvicit, ip&tn quosjue femtavit 

new* claffibua, & imperium ex #hguio ThraciU ojque ad ,orign. 
tie terminus protulit ; dicetur, fed . Callifthenera foccidk,” Yet 
thin CglUfthenes was a traitor* whofe' writing* are mentioned 
with contempt by Arrian,' Ioe. tfyvu, Polypus, t,$,,pp,At. $ss* 

& MIL p.45. Otero ad Quint. Prat, hii, epllt.. xiii. A Lon. 
ginqa, p.*4‘ The patrsotifln of '•■dfe. Creek* .and the 
emhr v 4f,ri»g Roman** could never fwgive thp t^nfcgnd^t, gj«y 
of Alexander, wihfcii edijpfed theh own. In fjjmkii* of \ 

And »t» feu* even Cicero (de Offlc.f Apt*.** Alar femper mag* 
mis, after fjnpo. AurjiMjnnB.” < See < ,1* 5*. c. xviii. 

The laft-mentianed Vniter (l.ix.c.x*iL) out, of hi* way to 
<*2fege very inceuduftve argument* far. feeferi^rthtt had Atom 
ander 'turned his arawfkgaiaft Italy, he would Stttataly have been 
tonquemd by (he Roto**. ' fl / «>. , 


4 


c c 3 


' 4 difcordant 
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CHAP, paffive fubmiilion of his eaftern fubjecfs, and in- 
XXXIX. fulted by the licentious petulance of the Greeks 
and Macedonians. 

Difficulties The indignation or jealoufy of the latter tinged 
ders'iku** ^ a ’ re ^ a £d° ns with dark and odious co- 

ation, and lours. About a year before his death, a fcene was 

the mag. tranfa&ed at Opis on the Tigris, which ,fhews the 

narur*!* \r 1 ° 

by vihLK difficulties of his fituation, and the magnanimity 
he over, by 'which he overcame them. Having aflembled 
> the, Macedonian troops, he declared to ‘them his. 
plcafure, that fuch as felt themfelvcs unable, 
through age or infirmities, to undergo the fatigues 
of war, fhould be, honourably difcharged from the 
fervice, and fafely conducted to their refpc&ive 
provinces. , This propofal, which ought to have been 
accepted with gratitude, was heard with anger. The 
foldiers relieved, that the army had recently in- 
crcafed by an accelfion of thirty thoufand Barbarians, 
armed an<l. accoutred after the European fafliion, 
trained tcP the Grecian! dilcipline and cxercifes, 
and intruded in the arts and language of 
the vi&ors. The King, they thought, no longer 
cared for the fervice of his veterans, and there- 
fore difmiffed’ them with contempt. The fpirit 
of fedidon fei^ed the camp, ; the Macedonians 
ummimoufly demanded their discharge ; forae add- 
ing* with feoffs, “ That he had no, farther ufe for 
them % his father Ammon could fight his , battles.” 
At thefe words, the King fprung front the tribunal 
on which he far, and commanded the moR au- 
dacious to be feized by Wes targetcers, and con- 
duced to immediate execution. This, prompt fe- 

, verity 
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verity appcafed the riling tumult. The foldicrs CHAP, 
remained motionlefs and filent, doubtful or terri- 
bed, Alexander again mounted the tribunal, and 
fpoke as follows : “ It is not my wilh, Macedo- IIi;l own 

*, 1 ; T\ 1 ar couwl of 

mans, to change your reJqlution. Return home, t hemgn 
without hindrance from me. But, before leaving *-f t’tilip 
the camp, firlt learn to know your King and your- ^ llun ' 
fclves. My father Philip £for wilh him it is ever 
lit to begin) found you, at his arrival in Macedon, 
jmiferable and hopelefs fugitives ; covered with 
Ikins of Iheep j feeding among the mountains fomc 
wretched herds which you had neither fircngth 
nor courage to defend againft the Thracians, Illy- 
rians, and Triballi. Having repelled the ravagcrs 
of your country, he brought you from the moun- 
tains to the plain, and taught you to confide, not 
in your faflneffes, but in your valour. By his 
wifdom and difdplinc, he, trained you to arts and 
civility, enriched you with mines of gold, in- 
truded you in navigation and commerce, and ren- 
dered you a terror to thofe nations, at whole names 
you ufed to tremble. Need I mention his conquells 
in Upper Thrace, or thofe Hill more valuable in 
the maritime provinces of that country ? Having 
opened the gates of Greece, he chaftifed the Pho- 
eians, reduced the Theflalians, ^nd, while I fliared 
the command, defeated and humbled the Athe- 
nians and Thebans, eternal foes to Macedon, to 
whom you had been fucceffively tributaries, fub- , 
jeds, and Haves. But my lather rendered you 
their mailers ; and having entered the Peloponne- 
fusj ami' regulated at diferetion, the affairs of that 

peninfula. 
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cn A P. peninfula, he was appointed, by ttniverfal confent, 
IX f £ eju ‘ 1 ’ a l °f combined Greece ; an' appointment not 
more honourable to himfclf, .than’ glorious for hid; 
Cofintry, At my acceffion to the throne,,! found 
a debt of five hundred talents,* and fcarcely fixfy in 
thetreafury. I contrafteda frefe debt of eight 
hundred; and conducing you from Macedon, 
vd# boundaries feemed unworthy to confine you, 

, >fely eroded the Hellefpont, though the Perfians 
thoh commanded the ffea. By one vi&ory, we' gained’ 
Ionia, iEolia, both Phrygias, and .Lydia. By our 
^courage and activity, the provinces of Cilicia and 
Syria, the ftrength of Paltj/Une, the antiquity of 
f Bgypt,- afid the renown of Perfia were added to 
your empire. Yours, now, are. Baftra and Aria, 
the prod unions of dndia, the fertility of Aflyria, 
the wealth of Sufa, and the wonders of Babylon. 
You are generals, princes, fetraps. What have I 
referred for myfdf, but this purple and diadem, 
which nlark my pre-eminence in toil and danger! ' 
Whore ttre my private treafuros « ? Qr why Ihould 
1 colletythem? ArO jwy pleafures expenfive > Yon 
know dhat I fere worfe than any of yourfelves j 
and have m nothing fparetf my psrfon. Let him, 
who dares, compare with me. ’ Let him bare h v is 
, breaft, ,iihd' I will hare mine. -My body, . the fore 
part/'.ofemy^bodyv honourable ' 

wounds fmm;#ry'Rnt'pf^^fe"-; Iofeen watch, 

_«Mt rftt Aiejarider fpeiW of We, a**/', 

diftjrA from the . jnilitafy fui&d, and other revenues, employed iq 
K r>Kg mm* rewWng Ms troop,, and la eieming fuoh public de- ' , 
hgu,t,ts ferried co^utjive tothcprofpetfty of the Ompiw. \ !V 

’ that , >* 
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that you may repofe lately j and, to toftify my un* c 11 A v r 
remitting uttentiou to your happincls, had deter- ^ XXilx * J , 
mined to fend home the aged and infirm among 
you, loaded with wealth and honour. But fince 
you are all defirous to leave me, Go ! Report to 
your countrymen, that, unmindful of the fignal 
bounty of your King, you entruUcd him to the 
vanquifhed Barbarians. The report, doubtlefs, 
will befpeak your gratitude and piety , ’ 4 .” 

- -Having thus faid, he fprang from the tribu- Aff.Amg 
nal, and haftened to the palace, accompanied *‘ CIW JX 

1.1. . > . CTims <»! 

only by his guards. During two days*, none were tins Tiriu. 
admitted to his prefence. On the third, he called °b lu P* 
the I’erfun nobles of diflinttion, and diflributed me. 
among them the principal departments of military 
command. He then ifTued orders, that certain 
bodies of the Barbarian infantry and cavalry Ihonld 
be called the royal battalion, and royal ephurt, 
and by fucli other names as commanded greatefl 
refped. Apprifcd of thefe innovations, the Mace- 
donians, who had long remained in confufion be- 
•fore the tribunal, afraid to follow Alexander, and 
afraid to allow his retiring unattended, flocked 
around the palace, and depofited their arms at the 
gate, humbly requefting to fee ths}r lying, and de- 
claring that they would never ftir from the place, 
till their tears had moved his companion. Alex- 
ander came forth, beheld their abafement, and 
wept. The affc&ing fdence, marked by alternate , 

• emotions of repentance and reconciliation, was at 
length broke by Callines, a matt highly cftcemcd 

itt 


v Arjun, p* Wj & 
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C h A OP. in the cavalry : “ Thy Macedonians, O King! are 
XXXix. grieved that the Perfians alone fhould be called 
‘ thy kindred, and entitled as fuch to embrace thee, 

while none of themfelves are allowed to tafte that 
honour 5i .*' Alexander replied, u From this mo- 
ment you are all my kindred.” Callines then 
llepped forward and embraced him ; and fcvcral 
' others having followed the example, they all took 
up tlieir arms, and returned to the camp with 
Ihouts of joy, and fongS. 

A feftirai Qf all men (if we believe the concurring tefti- 
edebrited mon « 0 f his hillorians) Alexander was the moll 
by the mindful of ms duty to the gods. To thank heaven 
Macedoni- f or t he happy iffue of this tranfa&ion, he celebrated 
Knfune. a foleinn facrificc, and, after the facrifice, an en- 
teitainment for the principal of his European and 
Afiatic fubjects. The Macedonians were next to 
his perfon ; the Perfians next the Macedonians; the 
Gre ;ian pricfls and Perfian magi joined in common 
libations*, invoking perpetual concord, and eternal 
union of empire, to the Macedonians and Per- 
fians. Soon afterwards, the invalids, whofe dif- 
miffion had produced the mutiny, gladly returned 
home. Alexander difetuirged their arrears, al- 
lowed them full pay until their arrival in Macedon, 
and granted each foldiet* a gratuity of two hundred 
pounas • fterling. He again Hied’ teai-s at parting 
with upwards of ten thoufand men, who had ferved 
him -in fo many glorious campaigns ; and, as a tef- 
timony of his affectionate concern for their fafety, 

» A.riair fays. “ while none, of thertiielves ever; tailed that 
JinjjOtirA t wng res Asian, 

p« *54* ' „ ' i l k 1 f 

1 ‘‘ appointed 
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appointed Craterus, whom he loved as his own c H A P. 
foul 5 *, to be their conductor. xxxix.^ 

Such was the life of this extraordinary man, Divifion oi 
whofe genius might have changed and improved the Alcxand- 
ftate of the ancient world. But the fpirit of improve- 
ment is tranfient, and demands, perpetual efforts j 
the fources of degeneracy are permanent and in- 
numerable. It feeins at firft fight to be regretted, 
that by neglefting to provide for the fucceliion to 
his throne, he left the field open for thofe bloody 
wars among his captains, which long defolated the 
earth. Yet the difficulties, with which he was 
liimfelf obliged to ftruggle, might teach him the 
impoffibility of fecuring the empire for the infancy 
of his fon Hercules, or the weaknefs of his brother 
Arridhrcus. The principles of royal fucceffion were 
never accurately afeertained in Macedon ; and the 
camp of a conqueror could not be expected to 
prove a good i'chool of moderation or juftice. The 
firft meafure adopted by his generals was, to fet 
afide the natural claim of Hercules, born of the 
daughter of Darius, and to appoint Arridhaeus, to- 
gether with the fruit of Roxanais pregnancy, if Ihe 
brought forth a fon, to be joint hrirs of the mo- 
narchy. This whimlical deftination announced 
little union or liability. Perdiccas, in virtue of 
poffeffmg the ring or feal of his deceafed mafter, 
affumed the regency : the troops and provinces 
were divided among Antigonus, Ptolemy, Cra- 
terus and other chiefs, who, having been formerly 
the equals, difdained to remain the inferiors, of 

5S Arrian* p. IJJ. ^ 

Perdiccas. 
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i' H l r. Perdiecas. Each general traded in bis fword foj 
<XXXn 1 au ^ndepcjidenl eflabliflnnent ; new troops wen 
raifed pud difeiplined ; leagues formed and broken : 
lh<* children and relations of Alexander, who lx. 
came fucceflively piiibners in different hai ds, al 
perifhed miferably j nbr was there any celfation of 
crimes anti calamities or any permanent fettle- 
^.C. jot. ment of the provinces, until the battle of Ipfus in 
Phrygia confirmed Ptolemy in the pofTefliun of 
Egypt, and Sclent us in that of Upper Afia \ The 
iffue of the fame battle gave Macedon and Gitere 
to Callander, and Thrace, with feveral pro\ inccj 
of Lower Aha, to Lyfimachus. 

S life- The great kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, w hie I 
? l L int , continued thenceforward, till fubdued by the lio* 

htllory of 7 . f 

Lgji)t.vn<i mans, to be governed by the refpcchve families of 
Seleucus and Ptolemy, never generally ‘ adopted 


1 piOttor* fhcukxift A -Kv, paffim. 

M Anmn* } p*i 6 o t 164* 

S) Yet among the lusher ranks of men* the Gi uk laogttago cu - 
tinualiv $amid ground. BefW the ChnftUn <ria, it ws fpoken liu 
Jews, Romany and Afncam. It was thr language of tk It aim t* 
\nd polite in lg>pt and Syuq as well as lit Italy ami Carth igc. It 
uuift luve been 1 ndtrflodl by all ranks ol men in Judt i, fmet tin 
mlpited TAiitom employed it tn propagating the golpeh which ^a r 1 > 
be firjfl pi cubed to the Jo we. lot this up|y&»CUit)% the Omk fetm 
to have been indebted, t* To the imuimeiable Creek colonies in 1 in 
rope* AHa, and Afrit a* a* To the tonquefb of Alttanrlu, whole 
arniic* and g-anifous wt,ic continually runtorced from Greece. 3. 'Co 
the lotui and agreeable thara&er ol the Greeks* 4* To the e\td- 
* ua' oi the language itfell (fee above, chapters v, and w.), uhwlo 
dui atlon *» as cruder! ul as it* extent* The Greek was fpoken in tHn 
middle of the fifteenth century, when Conflantmopte ivas taken In 
flue Turk**; fo tl At* fiom the time of Homer, it fubfihed with little 
variation, * hvlt$ tongue* for two thoufend and four hundud 

tile* 
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the language or manners of their Grecian fove- chap. 
reigns. In Egypt, the firfl; fucccffors of Alexander 
carried into execution the commercial improve- 
ments planned by that prince ; and the Kings both 
of Egypt and of Syria affedted, in their magnificent 
courts, to join the arts and elegance of Greece to 
the pomp and luxury of the Eaft. But their 
oflentation is far more prominent than their tafte j 
their liberal characters were- effaced by the con- 
tinual contact of fervitude ; they funk into the 
Toftnefs and infignificance of- hereditary defpots, 
v hofe reigns ate .neither bufy nor inftructive ; nor 
could the intrigues of women and eunuchs, or 
minifters equally effeminate, form in themfelves a 
fubjedt fufliciently interefting to fuceeed the memor- 
able tranfaciions of the Grecian republics. 

In the hiftory of thofe kingdoms, the mofl iin- 9 mft 
portant event their conqueit by the Romans, '* 
who gradually feized all the weftern fpoils ’of the Ak*&.w-> 
empire of Alexander, comprehended between the 
Euphrates and the Iladriatic fea, and fucceffively qucreti hy 
reduced them into the form of provinces. Greece, thc K,, ‘ 
which came to be diftmguifhed by the nanae of 
Achaia, imparted its literature, its arts f ‘° and its 
vices, to Italy. The conqueft of Macedon freed 
Rome from the weight of taxes. The acquifition 

** Nol\vithda»iliiig the degeneracy of the Greeks under the Mace- 
donian and ( Roman governments, their country and particular y # 

Athens, w*s long regarded as the principal feat of arts and philoso- 
phy. But the, Greek artifb, as wfill as poet orators, hijlcrians, a nth 
philofophers, of few times, were mere imitator^ who fell infinitely 
fhort of the merit add fame of the great originals. ‘The works of 
Pliidus and Apelles, O'f Sophocles, Demofthenes, Plato, ,&c. net thofe 
of the Greeks their own contemporaries, were the objects of admira- 
' tlm to Cicero and Seneca, to the writers of the Auguflau age^to 
PJiay, Tacitus, &c* s > But of this,' more in the next chapter. 

■f: iH ■ ,\L«- : , . ' of . 
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c h a P. of Syria doubled the revenues of that republic, 
xxxix. The fubjugaiion of Egypt doubled the price of 
. commodities in Italy. Yet whatever might be the 
wealth 61 of thofe nations, they have not acquired 
much fame with pollerity, fince, atnidlf all their ex- 
ternal advantages* they are not dlftinguiflted by any 
invention that improved the practice of war, • or 
greatly increafed the enjoyments of peace. ‘ 
sute of The feeble mixture of Grecian colonization dif- 
c jet vi' A- f u f et l through the Eaft, was fufficient, indeed, to 
!>7 Aic.'l^ C tinge, but too inconfiderable to alter and affimilate, 
■“"if-r. the vaft mals of barbarifm. But as the principle 
of degenaracy is often flronger .than tltat of im- 
provement, the doth and fenility of Aha gradually 
crept info Greece. That unfortunate count r\, 
drained of its mod: enterprifmg inhabitants, win'’ 
either followed the ftandard, or oppofed the arinsj, 
of Alexander, was equally infultcd by the feverity 
and .the indulgence of his fuccelTors, fince, in 
either cafe, the Greeks felt and acknowledged their 
dependence. Reluctantly compelled to fubrnit to 
a maffer, they loft that elevation of character, and 
that enthufiafni of valour, which had been pro- 
duced by freedom, nourifhed by victory, and 
confirmed by the juft fenfe of national pre-emi- 
nence. Their clomeftic diftenfions, by carrying 
them in great numbers into the fervice of foreign 
j/rinces, thereby diffufed the knowledge of their 

' 1 Of which fee an account extranet! ft om the public reg liters, hi 
App'um AlcxJind. in Proem. 

' * For the hiftoiv of ,ut«f and f< lexica under the Ptolemies, fee Hif- 
tory * the World fiom Alexander to Auguftus, c. viii. c.xi. and vol. ii. 
xv I. & e* xxv. 
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tallies and difeipline through countries far more ex- 
tend ve and populous than their own; and amidft: all 
their perfonal animofities, the Captains of Alexan- 
der, uniformly embracing the maxims of defpotifm 
which their mailer magnanimoufly difdamed, firmly 
*and unitedly refifted ' and cnifhed the riling rebel- 
lions of the Greeks, whofe feeble and ill-conduded 
eilorts for regaining their liberty, only plunged them, 
(he deeper intp fervitude. Deftitute of immediate and 
important objects to roufe their activity, the example 
of their anceftors at length ceafed to animate and in- 
fpire them . The rewards of merit being withdrawn, 
men no longer afpired at excellence. The fpirit 
of patriotifm evaporated ; the fire of genius was ex- 
tinguilhed ; exertion perilhed with hope ; and, ex- 
clulively of the Achaean League 64 , the unfortunate 
i(Tue of which I had occafvon before to mention 67 , 
Greece, from the age of Alexander, offers not' any 
ferics of tranfadtions highly memorable in the hiftory 
of arts or arms, ‘ v , ' i < 1 ; ' 

, , , \ I ' U 

, r k \ 1 

62 Polybius treats the ieag^V&nd other collatml tranf- 

aclions of the Greeks aud^Macedomansj as epifodes in fys Roman 
hiftory in forty books,- of which only five have come down to us* 
Other writers* whofe works ate intirely loft* cofcfidered the Greek 
affairs as principal, and interwove wit]h< them thofe of the Romans, 
Jews, Parthians and Carthaginians. Sec my Hiftory of the World 
from Alexander to Auguftus, c.xxv. 1 , r ’ - , 

Seevol.il, p.ij. , J „ - v , , * 


chap* 

XXXIX. 
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CHAP. XL. 

State of Literature in the Age of Alexander . — 
Poetry — ~ Mujic — » Arts of Dejign — Geography — 
Ajlronomy— Natural H fiery. — • Works of Ariftotle. 
— Philofophical Sects cftablifhcd at Athens. — 
Decline of Genius. — Tenets of the different Seels. 
— Peripatetic Philofophy. — EJhmatc of that Phi - 
lofopby. — Its Fate in the World. — Coincidence 
in the Opinions of Zc no and Epicurus. — The Stoic 
Phtlcfophy. — Ejlimate of that Philofophy. — The 
Epicurean Philofophy. — Character of Epicurus.— 
Philofophy of Pyrrho. — Conclufion, 

C H A p. |N the latter years of Alexander, literature, 
. . philofophy, and the fine arts, difplayod their 

st t c of brightc-ft charms \ yet the fource of that health 
Ucrature ^ an J vigour, from which their beauty flowed, had 
or \u-<- already begun to fail. The military expeditions of 
s "'!" r * this mat chiefs conqueror were described, and pub- 
liflicd after his death, in the authentic and inierdi- 
ing narratives of Ptolemy and Ariftobulus \ who had 
been the witnefles and companions of his victories. 
But Ills extraordinary exploits, and unexampled 
fucccTs, which far eclipfed the imaginary renown of 
he fabled heroes of antiquity, produced, even in 
is life-time, a crowd of writers, whofe credulity, 
and Jove of the marvellous, could only be ex- 
ceeded by their mean adulation, and fervile fu- 

* Arrian, in Procem, 

perdition, 
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perdition \ Exaggeration in matters of fa£t pro- 
duced -'that fwelling amplification of ftyle, thofe 
meretricious ornaments and aftefted graces, which 
charaderifed the puerile and frigid compofitions of 
Calliflhenes, Clitarchus, Oneficritus, and Hege- 
fias 3 . The falfe taftc of thefe rafh innovators, 
to whofe perverfe induftry muff be aferibed the 
ridiculous trappings which have too long disfigured 
the augud form of Alexander, was admired and 
imitated by many contemporary hillorians. The 
contagion inferred even the orators ; and it is 
worthy of obfervalion, that the verbofe emptiuefs 
and bombad of the Afiatic eloquence, was firfl 
introduced into Greece in the age which had ap- 
plauded the chafle and nervous compofitions of 
Lycurgus, Tlyperides, 7£ (chines, and Demcf- 
thencs \ So true it is, that in every country 
where the human genius has attained its higheft 
point of perfection, a principle of degeneracy 
naturally carries things in a contrary direction ; 
bccaufe thofe, who are incapable of excellence, dill 
covet didin&ion, and, defpairing to furpafs their 
predccefibrs in the beauties of truth and nature, 
vainly iolieit praife by falfe conceits and artificial 
refinements, by empty exaggerations and boaftful 
loquacity. 

Under the Macedonian government, Greeqg. 
produced not any original genius in the ferious 

* Lucian, tie Scnbcnd. Hiftor.. 

3 Strabo, I. mv. 648* CoTif. Polybbw, l.xii. C.T7. 

4 Dionyf. Ilalicam. de $tm<fk'ra Oration. Longinus de Sublim. 
Cicero dc Orator. 8c de Clar, Orator, paffim. 
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CHAP, kinds of poetry. The tragedies of Sophocles and 
XL * Euripides ilill kept poffeffion of the theatre, But 
no lyric, no epic poet appeared, qualified to adorn 
the exploits of Alexander, though that prince, in- 
toxicated with the love of fame, munificently re. 
warded the ignoble flattery of Agis, Cleon, Chm- 
rilus, and other contemptible encomiafts, who cor- 
rupted his heart, without vitiating his judgment, 
fince he declared, that he ’would rather be the 
Therfites of Homer,* than the Achilles of Chaeri- 
tmprove- lus \ Yet in the fame age Philemon, Anti- 
mentof phanes 5 6 , Lycon \ above all, the Athenian Me- 
comedy. nan( j er!( carr i e d comedy to the higheft perfection 
which it ever attained in any nation of antiquity. 
During the republican form of government, the 
inftitutions and character of the Greeks were un- 
favourable to the bell improvement of this fpecics 
of writing. The licentious turbulence of demo- 
cracy generally converted their attempts at wit and 
humour into petulance and buffoonery. The 
’ change of government and manners, requiring due 
rcfpeCt to the rules of propriety and the dictates of 
caution, improved their difeernment, and gradually 
made them fenfiblc to that refilled ridicule, where 
more is meant than Paid, and to thofc more inter- 
“ efting, becaufe jufter, delineations of character, 
.^hich diftinguilhed the comic {trains of Philemon 
’ and Menander s . 

5 Aero, ad Herat. Art. Poet. v. 357. Curtins I.viii. e.v. 

e Athetiaeus) hxnu p .555. 

* Pint. Orat. Ii. de For tun. Ale;- and. 

1 Vid. Plot. Comp. Arifloph* & Meniud. 


Alex- 
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Alexander, daring his early youth, took delight CIIAP. 
in dramatic entertainments. Theffalus was his , XL> , 
favourite a&or, but Alhenadorus was more ap- Mulic. 
proved by the public. To Athenadorus, the ma- 
giftrates, who, according to ancient cuftom, were 
appointed to decide the pretenfions between rivals 
for theatrical fame, adjudged the prize of merit. 

The young hero declared, that this decifion gave 
him more pain than he would have felt at the lofs 
of his inheritance g . The muficians Timothcus 10 
and Antigenides 11 flill difplayed the wonderful 
powers of their art ; but as the feverity of edu- 
cation and manners continually relaxed in all parts 
of Greece, it was obferved that mufic, originally 
deftined to purify and exalt the mind, was in later 
times univerfally employed to feducc and inflame the 
paflions ,3 . 

The arts of defign,,. painting, fculpture, and ar- Arts of 
chitecture, appeared in their higheft luftre in the defl fi n ‘ 
age of Philip and Alexander, both which princes 
had no lefs tafle to judge IJ , than munificence to 
promote them. The eaflera expedition of Alex- 
ander introduced, or at leaft greatly multiplied in 
Greece, thofe precious and durable gents, which 
thenceforth exhibited fome of the finefl; fpecimens 
of Grecian ingenuity. The fkill and tafle of Pyr- 


9 Plut. Orat. ii. de Fortun. Alexaud. 

Hephsefl. de Metr. 

11 Plut. Oral, de Fortun. Alexand. 
n Ariftot. Politic. Lviii. c.vi. 

l J Judicium fubtile videndis artibus. Hor. Ep. l.ii. Ep. i* v.242* 

dc 3 goteles 
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CHAP, gotelcs were difiinguilhed in this valuable, though 
, , minute art u . He enjoyed the exclufive honour 

of reprefenting the figure of Alexander on gems, 
Lyfippus. as did Lyfippus of calling it in bronze, and 
Apelles of exhibiting if in colours' 5 . Lyfippus was 
jultly admired for bringing back the art to a clofer 
ftudy, and nearer imitation, of nature, without 
yielding to his predecefTors in ideal beauty 1 ’. We 
have already mentioned his twenty-one equeftriars 
ftatues of the Macedonian guards, flain in the 
battle of the Granicus. He is hud to have made fix 
hundred and ten figures in bronze 17 ; a number 
which, if not greatly exaggerated, would prove 
his facility of working to have far furpafled that of 
all ftatuaries, ancient or modern. The numerous 
and other ^ P a * nters » contemporary with Apelles, indi- 
contempo- cates an extraordinary demand for their art j fince 
raryartifls. no profefiion, that is not gainful, will ever be very 
generally followed *\ The mo’ft celebrated of 
thefe artifts were Amphion and Aich-piodorus 
whom Apelles .'Acknowledged as his fuperiors in 
fome points of compofition ; Anilides the Theban, 
who was inimitable in exprelfion 20 ; and Proto, 
genes of, Rhodes, whom Ariftotle exhorted to 

' 4 Piln. 1 . vlt. c.jfeoaii. & Plutarch, m Alccand. 

r Vid. IJlm. edit. Keroliu. i. an. m. 217 — 2x8. 

ri Phn. iii. 194,8c feqq. 

17 The Sieur P’akonet, who made the famous ftatue of Peter 
the Great, thinks the thing lmpolT.ble, and gives a diflertnt mean- 
ing to the words of Pliny. See his ohfervations on the paflage, 
in his tranlUtion of the books of Pliny relative to the ai ts. Vol. u. 
Lauliinne. 

“ Plin. hi. 222. •» Idem, ni. **6. 

*° Idem, ni. *15—355. 

paint 
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paint the exploits of Alexander on account of the C H A P. 
unperi filing dignity of the fubje£t The inferior , f 

branches of the art, if not firft cultivated in that 
age, were then carried to perfection. Pyreieus "* 
confined hinifelf to fubjetts of low life, and Anti' 
philus " 3 to caricatures, which the Greeks cali.d 
Grylli. The theory and practice of painting were 
explained in many works, the lofs of which is much 
to be regretted 2 \ 

A mid ft the great multitude of artifts, and Works of 
writers on art, all acknowledged the pre-eminence Apellc, ‘ 
of Apelles, whofe works were innumerable, and 
each fufficient to eftablilh his renown Hr; pic- 
ture of Alexander grafping a thunderbolt, was 
fold to the temple of Ephefian Diana for four 
thoufand pounds. His Venus Anadyomenc was 
damaged by accident ; none would venture to rc- 
ftore the parts that had been effaced : fo that the 
injury of the picture contributed to the glory of 
the artift. The model of this Venus was the beau- 
tiful Campafpe, the favourite rtnftrols of Alex- 
ander. The fenfibility of Apelles was too deeply 
penetrated with the charms which he fo fuceefsfuliy 
expreffed. Alexander was no foouer acquainted 
with his paflion, than, in the language of Pliny, 
he made him a prefent, not only of Campafpe, 
but of his own affection, too little refpe£ting the 
feelings of the beloved object, at her degradation 

51 l( Propter eterultatem reruns” “Plm. ibid. 

22 Plm. in. 11 Idem, hi, 2 ,%^ 

^ Jdem, ibid. Pliru iii. 33*, & feqq, 

ia 
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c HAP. in palling from the bed of a king into that of a 
XL ‘ painter. Yet this celebrated artilt, who enjoyed 
other ftriking proofs of his mafter’s partiality 
and friendlhip, lived on good terms with his bre- 
thren. With the franknefs of his age and nation, 
he affunied the merit which belonged to him, and 
freely alferted, that none of his competitor 
could imitate the gracefulncfs 76 of his attitudes 
and figures. But in fome other branches of 
the art, he acknowledged his inferiority to ieveral 
of his contemporaries. The defire of feeing the 
works of Protogenes carried him to Rhodes. He 
there found a rival not altogether unworthy to 
alarm his jealoufy. But inftead of yielding to the 
didates of this miferable paffion, he drew Proto- 
genes from obfcurity ; railed the price of his pic- 
tures ; and taught the Rhodians, who undervalued 
the fame talents in their fellow citizen which they 
admired in a ftrangcr, to acknowledge and relpect 
his merit’ 7 . 

T)c<ime nf Soon after the death of Alexander, painting and 
•ifa-r th' kindred arts ceafed ,s . By this expreUion, 

.toath of Pliny means not,- that they ceafcd to be cultivated, 
Ah-xanUer. p u t to make farther progrefs ; fin to neither the 
fchol.irs of Apelles and Lyfippus, nor rhofe who 
came after them, were able to reach the glory of 
their predcceffors. The Greek kings' of Egypt and 
Syria Ihoukl Item to have bent their attention rather 

M Deefle ii$ urum Vcncrera dicebat quam Grocci charita vocant , 
ietira omnia conugifie ; fed hac foU fibi neminem parem.” Pirn, 
di, %%%> & leqq. 

87 Plin. ibid. sfi « CelTavIt delude ars.' ? PJu. ibid. 

to 
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to literature, than to the arts. But, in both, the c II a p. 
fchools of Alexandria and Seleucia never afpired XL - 

» • * * ^ + C u ■' 1 — yminitijif 

beyond the humble merit of imperfe&ly imitating 
thole of Greece. In proportion to its neighbour- 
hood to that country, the arts took firmer root in 
Alexandria than in Seleucia ; and, from the fame 
circumflan.ee, they are faid to have flourilhed longer 
and more abundantly in the little principalities of 
Pcrgamus and Bithynia, than in the wealthy king- 
doms oi Syria and Egypt ! \ 

The expedition of Alexander contributed to the Gwgra. 
improvement of the fciences, both natural and mot at. ' 

His marches were carefully meafured by Diognetes 
and Bcton. Other geometers i0 were employed to 
furvoy the more remote parts of the countries which 
he traverfed ; and the exa£t defeription of his con- 
qucfls, which, from thefe and other materials, he 
took care to have compiled by men of approveu in- 
tegrity and abilities, gave a ri&w form tb the fcience 
of geography ". ' 

After the conquefl of Baoylon, Alexander Aitnmo- 
eagerly demanded the aflronomical obfervations, m Y’ 
which had been cariiblly preferved in that ancient 
capital above nineteen centuries. They remounted 
twenty-two hundred and thirty-fqjjr years beyond 
the C.hriflian aera. By order of Alexander, they 
were faithfully iranferibed, and tranfmitted to 

2) Wmkelmarm, Gcfchichte dcr ICtmfl ties Alterthums, p. 71 1, 

Sc feqq. * 

40 Strabo, KjL p*4?, 

31 CaHim fur J’Origine <le I ? Ailronomie, 8 c c* Academ. des Sd- 
fnces, l.vui* p.13. 

4 Ariflotlc, 
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Natural 
hifloi \ 


Moral 

know- 

ledge. 


Ariftotle 3 % who was probably prevented by his in- 
firm date of health from accompanying his pupil to 
the Eaft ; or who, perhaps, voluntarily preferred a 
philofophical retirement in Athens, to the glory of 
attending the conqueror of the world. 

Nor was this the only p refer t to his preceptor, 
by which Alexander dil played at once his gratitude 
and love offcience. Natural hiilory was peculiarly 
indebted to his curiofity and munificence. At the 
expence of nearly two hundred thoufiuid pounds, 
but equivalent to two millions in the preleut age, he 
collected many rare productions of nature in differ- 
ent countries of Afia, and particularly that amazing 
variety of animals winch Ariltode has deferibed 
with fuch inimitable procifion 54 in his work on that 
fubject. 

But whatever obligations natural knowledge 
owed to Alexander, it would feem that the moral 
f donees were not lefs benefited by his difeoveries 
and conquefls 3i . The fludy of human nature mufl 
have been greatly enlarged by fuch a wide furvey of 
men and manners j nor was this advantage, per- 

Porphyr. apuc! Simplicium, in Ariftot. cle CcJo, l.ii* 

3J Phn. Lviii. c.xvi. 

M See the admirable eriticifm on Ariftotle’s Iliftoiy of Animals, by 
Buffcn, vobn 

The and fciences not only flourifhed in Alexander's lime ; 
they flounlhed, jays Plutanh, <4 He iv as the efficient 

caufe of this effect.” The paflage which follows, Ko^ttclv yoc^ 
&c. fhouhl he ftudied by all princes who afpirc to gloiy , a 
glory greater than power can give ; more extenfive and more perm a* 
rent than coi^udt can confti* 
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haps, confined to thofe who performed the expe- CHAP, 
dition, whofe works have unfortunately perifhed ; f 

frnce the moral and political treatifes of Ariflotle 
difeover not only more method in his reaforiings, 
but a more copious fund of facts on which to rea- 
fon, than the writings of all his predeceflbrs together, 
not excepting thofe of the travellers Xenophon and 
Plato. 

The greateft part of the works of Arif 1 -. tic were 
doubt lefs compoled before the Macedonian conquefl j 
yet it is not improbable that this extraordinary man, 
whofe induftry was equal to his genius, continually 
retouched and improved them ; and it cannot be 
imagined that the rich harveff of fads and obferva- 
tions collected by his learned friends who accom- 
panied Alexander, would be overlooked by a philo- 
fopher, who feems not only ambitious to cclipfe his 
predcceffors and contemporaries, but folicitous to 
leave no gleanings of fame to be acquired by his 
fcholars and fuccefibrs. 

“ Ariflotle,” fays Lord Bacon 3A , “ thought, W ork.< 
like the Ottoman princes, that he could not reign Ariflotle. 
fecure, unlefs he deffroyed all his brethren nor 
was his literary ambition more exclufive than exor- 
bitant. He afpired to embrace the whole circle of 
the arts and fcienccs, and profefled to explain what- 
ever can be known concerning the moral, as well as 
the material world. Not fatisfied with extending 
his empire to the utmoft verge of intelled, he boldly 
attempts queflions beyond all human refe.trch. 


with 


36 De Augm* Scicnuarum> Lliii* c.!v. 
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CHAT, with the fame confidence that his pupil entered on a 
Xlj * battle. But having to contend with enemies more 
' ftubbom than the Perfians, his rafhnefs was lefs fuo- 
cefsful than that of Alexander. 

- Ifisphilp. He divided philofophy into contemplative and 
fojjJiy. , p ra( ry ca j 4 r fhe contemplative or abftrad philofo- 
piiy, to which he firft gave the name of metaphy- 
lics v is, from the imperfection in which the text 
has come down to us, obfeure throughout, and 
often unintelligible. It comprehended not only the 
examination of thofe abllra£t ideas, exijiencc , fuh- 
Jiancc, quality l gems, /pecks, &c. which were fo long 
and fo ufelefsly tortured by the perverfe induftry of 
the fchoolmen, but the general doctrines concern- 
ing mind or fpirit, particularly the mind of the Deity. 
The human foul is treated in a feparatc work ; in 
which it mull be acknowledged, that Ariflotle has 
made new names, rather than new difeoveries ; and 


37 By fame writers it is fuppofed, that this title was bellowed 
m the fourteen books of Ariflotle, immediately following his Phvfics, 
by Audronicus of Rhodes, a Peripatetic philofapher in the age of 
Auguflus, who puBldhed the firft complete edition of Anftotle’s 
worn. From that time, the various fubjeits treated in thefe four- 
teen books were ronfidercd as conftituting one branch of faience. " 
AiHlotle hau divided philofophy into fpeculative and practical. The 
firft comprehended mctaphyfics, which examined the general pro- 
pci ties of being, and the eflence of things feparatc from mattei ; 
ph'vfics, which examined the nature of material fubftapees, and the 
human foul*, and mathematics, which examined certain properties 
‘ k! v , ah (trailed from body. The practical philofophy of Ariflotle, 
uhfah was intended to regulate the intellectual and moral operations 
of men, comprehended logic, under which he feems to have included 
xhctoric and ciitiodm ; and ethics, including ceconomics and politics. 
See Strabo, p.609, and Bayle’s Diitonary, article Tyrannion ; and 
the new Analyfis of Ariftetle’s fpeculative works, prefixed to my 
tninfiaticH of his Practical Pnilofophy. 

the 
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the doctrine of the immortality is no where better chap. 
elucidated by this philofopher, than in the writings , XL ~ f 
of his mafter, Plato. 

The natural philofophy of Ariftotle dcferves the Phyfics. ■ 
name of metaphyfic, in the modern fenfe of that 
word, fince he explained the laws of the univerfe, 
by comparing abftraft ideas, not by obfervation 
and experience. When he defcends to particulars, 
he fpeaks Iefs decifively concerning the motions and 
magnitudes of the heavenly bodies, than many of 
his predeceffors. With the anatomy of man and 
other animals, he was well acquainted, confidering 
the grofs errors which generally prevailed in the age 
in which he lived. Chemiftry was not yet cultivat- 
ed as a i'cience. Since the introduction of the ideal 
philofophy, men had ceafed to obfcr-ve nature; it * , 
could not therefore be expected that they fhuuld 
imitate her operations, and examine her by the tell 
of experiment. In mathematics, Ariftotle appears 
to have been lefs verfed than his prccurfors, Pytha- 
goras and Plato ; although in the invention of the 
art of fyllogifm, 1 he difplays a perfeverance of mental 
energy, which, had it bqen directed to the mathe- 
matical fciences, might have produced the greatoft 
difeoveries. 

The fcepticifm of his contemporary Pyrrho, r,,, H 
and ftill more the captious fophiftry .of the Erif- 
tics, might naturally engage Ariftotle to examine 
with particular attention the nature of truth, and 
the means of defending it againft the attacks of 
declamation and the fnares of fubtletv. He under- 
took. 
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CHAP took, therefore, the arduous talk, of refolving all 
. ^ ' , reafoning into its primary elements, and of deduc- 
ing from thence the rules by which every conclufion 
mull be connected with its premifes, in order to 
render it legitimate. This bold defign he accom- 
pliflmd ; having erected, on a Angle axiom, a larger 
tyfteni of abflradl truths, all fortified by demonflra- 
lion, than were ever invented and perfected by any 
other man. The axiom from which he fets out, 
and in which the whole terminates, is, that what- 
ever is predicated of a genus, may be predicated of 
every fpecies and individual contained under it. 
But the appl'caton of this axiom is for the mod 
part fufficiently obvious, without the rules of Arif- 
totle ; whofe logic, how fucccfsful foever it might 
prove againft the fubtleties of the Sophiiis and Erif- 
lics , contributes little to the formation of the under- 
ilaading, and nothing to the judicious obiervation 
of rntnor nature, on which ail ufeful difeoveries 
mufl be founded. 

1 iK rriticai From the general wreck of literature, in which 
mor many of Ariftotle’s writings periflied 38 , had no- 
thing been faved but the works above mentioned, it 
mull be coniVffed that the preceptor of Alexander 
would not greatly merit the attention of hiftory. In 
his abftratt or metaphysical philofophy, we have 
often to lament vaft efforts mif-fpent, and great ge- 
nms mifapnlied. But, in his critical and moral, and 
above all, in his political works, we find the fame 
penetrating and comprehend ve mind, the fame-fub- 

ft 1 - Bayle’s Diftionary, article Tyranmcn; nnd the Life of 
ArLftotie prefixed to my tranflatlon of hip Etln-.s and Politics. 
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tlety of rcafoning, and vigour of inte M c£f, directed chap 
to objects of the greatefl: importance and moil ex- , XL ' , 
tcnfive utility. The condition of the times in which 
he lived, and the opportunities peculiar to himfelf, 
confpired with the gifts of nature, and the habits of 
induftry, to raife him to that eminence, which was 
acknowledged by his contemporaries, and admired 
by poftcrity. 

He was born in the fivft year of the ninety-ninth Hi* pro* 

„ Olympiad, at Stagira, a provincial city of Mace- 
don, and educated at the court of Pella, where hi-- pr<mwnt, 
father was king’s phyiician. In his early youth, A. c. 36s. 
he was lent to Athens, and remained there twenty- 
years, an affiduous fcholar of Plato, in a city where 
literature and the fine arts- were cultivated with 
Angular luccefs, and where the philofophic fpirit, 
though often improperly dire clod, flourished in 
the utmoft vigour. Selected by the difeernment 
of Philip to guide and confirm the promifing 
difpofitions of his admired fon, he returned to his 
native country, and continued eight years at the 
Macedonian court. Whatever benefit accrued to 
Alexander from the inftruetions of Ariftotle, ii is 
certain that the latter derived great advantages from 
the gratitude of his royal pupil. Of this, fevera! 
proofs have already occurred ; and perhaps it may- 
be aicribed to the munificence of Alexander, that 
his preceptor was enabled to form a library w , a 
work of prodigious expence in that and the fuc- 
ceeding age, and in which he could only be rh ailed 


?9 Strabo. 
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CHAP, by the Egyptian and Pcrgarpenian kings. But the 
^ , library of Ariflotle was collected for ufe, not merely 
for orientation 40 . 

HU long The lafl fourteen years of his life he fpent moftiy 
of'AtheL • at Athens, furrounded with every affiftance which 
' men 4 ' and books could afford him, for profccuting 
Ins phiiofophical inquiries. The glory of Alex- 
anders name, which then filled the world, enfured 
tranquillity and refpeft *to the man whom he 
diftinguifhed as his friend; but, after the pre- 
mature death of that awful prote&or, the invidious 
jealoufy of priefts and fophifts inflamed the malig- 
nant and fuperflitious fury of the Athenian po- 
pulace ; and the fame odious paifions which proved 
fatal to the offenfive 41 virtue of Socrates, fiercely 
affailed the fame and merit of Ariftotle. To 
avoid the cruelty of perfecution, he fecrctly with- 
md death, drew himfelf to Chalcis, in Euboea. This mear 
1 * fure was fufficientiy juftified by a prudent regard to 
\. c. ,12’. his perfonal fafety ; but left his condud fhould ap- 
<1 - ! ‘ pear unmanly, when contrafted with the firmnefs 
of Socrates Jn a iimilar fituadon, he condefcended 
is) apologue for his flight, by feying, that he was 
unwilling to afford the Athenians a fecond op- 

* The Egyptian and Pergameman kings were lovers rather of books 
ihan of learning* They oonfidcred a great library is contributing to 
the fwperfluovs magnificence of royalty, Vid, Galen. Comment, iL 
m Uippot nt. do NatUr. Horn. 

41 Arid pile probably bad many affiOantr in his phiiofophical 
inquiries and kompofitmiis, *0 Ss cro^*> x«* ctvrof Jvjwtjc* 

£thic« Nicom. 1,X* C.vii. 

< Virtutcm incolumen odpnus 

iuWatam ex ocuIU wrndi. Horace* 
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portunity “ to fm againft philofophy He c n \ p. 

fbcms to have furvived his retreat from Athens XL ‘ ^ 
only a few months : vexation and regret probably 
fhortened his days 44 . 

Notwithftanding the occafional pcrfecutions of 
fpeculative men, philofophy had fixed its roots too 
deeply in Athens, to be extirpated by the tempo- at Athms. 
vary phrenzy of a capricious populace. Thco- 
ph rail us calmly fucceeded Ariftotle in the Peripa- 
tojij or walk of the Lyceum, from which place 
their ltd lowers retained the name of Peripatetics 4S . 

At the fame time, Zeno taught virtue in the Stoa, 
or Portico, from which his difciples derived the 
appellation of Stoics F.picurus explained pks- 
Jure in ihofe well-known gardens, which were 
diftinguiihed by his name 4 ’. The followers of 
Diogenes, the Cynic, It ill aflernbled in the Cyno- 
farges !S ; Speufippus and Xenoc rates fucceeded 
Plato in the academy ™ ; and even Pyrrho of 
I'.lis, founder of the fceptical feet, who had ac- 
companied Alexander in his eaftern expedition, 
and fhared the munificence of that prince ie , be- 

*’■ AfjLxgTam'/ w r pi t*v iEhan, l.iihc.vb 

44 Laerl. l.v. in Ariilot. 5 c Audlor. citat. apud Brucker. Hiftor- 
rihlofoph. vol.i. p.737, & feqq. 

45 The common Opinion, that the followers of Ariftotle were 
caftid Peripatetic^ i* TS'IIr^wraWf “ex deambulatione,” adopted 
by Cicero and others, is refuted by the authors cited by Brucker* 

-,i. p- 7S7. 

- r ’ Laeri. vii* $• 

Cicero ad Attic. I.ii. eplft. 24. 

40 Idem, ibid. 

40 Suidas in Speufipp. t,acrt. Uv. c. 1, 5 c feqq* 

’ ' Scxtui'tempiric. Pyrrhou Hypotyp. l.i. c*iih 
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CHAP, came, after the death of his benefador, a citizen 
. XL> . of Athens s ’.' Thus did that illuftrious city, after 

V — » — * Y— ' m * ^ 

the extindion of its freedom, and of its military 
• glory. Rill maintain its pre-eminence in literature, 
philofophy, and the fine art;-. , In the age of Alex- 
ander, Athens, as the feat of learning, affumed 
that prccife form, which it cxadly preferred feven 
■ centuries, till the deftr active invafion of Greece 
A. I). 396. by Alaric, and the Goths. For it is worthy of ob- 
Decline of fetation, that the philofophers, w'ho, during this 
b U long interval, perpetuated the feveral feds, fub- 
miflively followed the opinions of their refpedive 
mailers. Soon after the age of Alexander, ge- 
nius difappeared ; literature and the arts alike cle-, 
generated ; no new fed arofe ; few innovations, and 
thofe unfuccefsful, were attempted '•* : and thus 
the period, which has been afligned for the termi- 
nation of the prefent work, feems to have bound- 
ed the progrefs of the human mind ; whether, 
according to the obfervation of l.onginus, be- 
caufe liberty is the beft nurfe of genius, and 
Angularly adapted, by cherilhing the emulation 
and the hopes, to excite the energies, of thofe 
born to true excellence 53 j orbecaufe, in the words 
of a great philofopher, “ there is a pitch of exalta 
tion, as well as of depreflion, to which, when any 
nation has attained, its affairs neceffarily return in 
an oppofite diredicn.” 

ij 

Juaert* in Pyrrhon. 

P See fupplement tomy New Analyfis of Ariftotle’s fpectilative 
Phili>fop%> 

Long.JeSubliro. 44* 
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Inftead of examining this fpeculative queftion, 
which the world is perhaps hill too young to enable 
us with accuracy to determine, it will better {ait 
the defign of an hiftorical work to explain the 
tenets of the different fchools of phtlofophy, then 
fir ft eftablilhed in Athens ; briefly to relate their 
various fuccefs in the world ; and to inquire with 
becoming modefty, how far thofe artificial I'yftems 
of happinefs correfpond with the natural dictates of 
unperverted fentiment, and impartial reafon. 

Ariftotle, the founder of the Peripatetic fchool, 
recognifed, like Socrates and Plato, the dignity of 
human nature, and placed the chief happinefs of 
man, not in the agreeablcnefs of his paflive fenfa- 
tions, but in the proper excrcife ' ,4 of his intellec- 
tual and moral powers. According to Ariftotle, 
the habit of this excrcife, directed by right reafen, 
conftituted the higheft excellence of man, in the 
fame manner as the excellence of other animals, 
and even of the vegetable and mineral kingdoms, 
refulted from the perfection of thofe qualities, by 
which they are relpectively diftinguifhed. Yet, as 
man is a compound being, confifting of mind and 
matter, it feemed evident that his well-being mull 
in fome meafure depend on the condition of his 
body, and on the means ncceffary to maintain this 

M Tlic ftoics adopted, on this occafion, both the fentiment s and the 
language of Ariftotle. *0 jufv |o$ wegyuav 

vkoack. uCavtf q h iJW TZtunv b 3c *3*#y jrpetipy. 

M. Anton# vi» 5 r* « The’ vain-glorious man places his own happi- 
nefs in the fenti^nts and anions of others ; the voluptuous man, in his 
fuilive the wife man, in his own active exertions*” 

£ e 2 inferior, 
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CHAP, inferior part of his nature in its moft perfeft flatc. 

. The abfcnce of difeafe and infirmity, and the 

proper conftiiuiion of all our bodily organs, are 
things deferable not only on their own account, but 
as fumifhing us with the opportunity and the 
means at exerting thofe mental energies, from which 
our principal felicity refults. In the fame manner, 
the goods of fortune, wealth, friends, and other 
external ad/antae/*?, are defirabje not only as ion 
tiibuting to the fupply of our bodily wants, but as 
the inf tru meals thiough which a wife man is 
enabled to exercife his virtue^, and accmnplifh hi 1 
purpofes. Ami dll great calamities , Ariflof 
required not that perfect felf-command lo \\hjc 
feme pliilofophers pretended. He allowed :t 
mod a ate degree of pertiubalion, as fuitabie to thi 
weak noils of human nature. In the prefent con 
fljtution of tilings, he thought a certain fenfibiliiy 
of paflion not only exculablo, but necefiary ; fmee 
refentment enabled us to repel injuries 55 , and griff 
for pafl misfortunes made its vigilant to prevent 
the future evils that might otherwife overtake u*s. 
But although this great philofopher ackndwleged the 
influence of for rune in human affairs, and thought 
it impoffible for the firmnefs of, men to remain un- 
iltoved amidfl the miferies of Priam ' ,1 ; he main- 


CHn ** rr$ ti pony; jujvfivunra vito tjlj 

sroXXujy. Ethic. Nicom. 

f To boar iufulu tamely, regarded a 9 highly- ungraceful, 
feecowimg only the thawfttr oi a flavc. T*i ‘ 
t Lthk.. NUqmi* iv* 

Fv Anftot* Ethic. Nhjota. p*4Cb 
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tamed, however, that we ourfelves were the prin- chap, 
cipal architects of our own happinefs. The atr , •**'• f 
tainment of this great objeCt depended far more on 
our own thoughts and reflections, which were ever 
and intimately prefent with us, and on the conftitu- 
tion of our own minds, which were in fome meafure 
fubjeCt to our own direction and controul, than on 
our external fituation and circumftances, which only 
affected us incidentally, and over which wc com- 
monly enjoyed but little power, and fometime^ 
none. The perfection of our virtue, which was 
entirely our own work, fhone forth with peculiax 
lilllre amidft the gloom of unmerited calamity. 

When we bore it with becoming patience, we re- 
joiced in our own fortitude j and this inward plea- 
fure often deftroyed, always deadened the fmart of 
external wounds. A {faulted by the moll terrible af- 
flictions, a wife man would not deferve indeed the epi- 
thet of happy; yet neither could he be called mifcrable , 
fince he would ftill difdain to commit anything odious 
or bafe. Philofophy, which profefles to teach us the 
art of enjoying life, muft therefore difregard fuch 
circumftances as we can neither govern nor change, 
and confine itfelf to that part which we can regulate 
and controul. It muft withdraw our attention 
from external objefts, and fix it on ourfelves. 

To know himfelf, man muft know the powers Divifion of 
with which he is endowed. Of thefe we poflefs tke menUl 
fome in common with other animals ,9 ? and others pwers * 
in common even with the inanimate parts of na- 
ff The rt «i<rSiN?xov, the powers of fenfatioo, fcc. 

s e 3 ture. 
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ture f '°. In none of thofe, it is evident, can the 
proper employment of man confift, but rather in 
fuch faculties as, being peculiar to hirafelf, diftin- 
guilh and ennoble humanity. Thcfe charadenftic 
excellences of our fpeews all refer, either to the 
understanding, or to the will 6 ' ; the firft polTdTes 
reafon dfentially in itfelf, the fecond is capable of 
being combined and affimilated with this divine 
principle. From the two powers of the unuei- 
ftanding and the will are refpcdivdy deiived two 
dalles of virtues, the intellectual and the moral. 
Sagacity, penetration, intelligence, wifdom, are 
virtues of the underftanding ; gentlenefs, temper- 
ance, fortitude, juftice, are vittues of the heart. 
The former chfs confifls in the proper difpohiion 
and habit M of the intellectual part of the loul j 
the latter, in the proper difpofition and habit of 
the delires and affedions, which being formed 
fubordinate to reafon, and capable of liftening to 
its didates, then only perform their duty, when, 
like obedient lubjeds, they cheerfully obferve the 
commands of their fovereign. The intelledual 
virtues depend chiefly on education and exercife; 
the moral proceed entirely from habit, from which 
they derive their name 6 ’. It is by pradifing 

juftice, 

** The to fywrrtw, &c. the powers of nutrition, &c. 

** I have ventured to ufe this word to exprefs the r a opsKTtKov 
6f Ariflotlc, the feat of * the appetites, a&^ons, and pafiions. 

63 Se crc$tv k% tw Ejiv rm tfs&jv <$s raj 

e*.§ETcts Xiyojity* Ethic. Nicom. hi* c.uft- * 

* ' In explaining the Ariftotelian philofophy, the learned reader 
will perceive that I have tranflated, as literally as poffible, the ener- 
getic expreflions of its author. ; moralis, xnos. The 

. '■ 1 - - fame 
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juftice, that we become juft ; by prattifing tem- 
perance, that we become 1 teinpeiate; by prattifing 


farm, holds not in L lphfh. The w oriL upstr m Cieek, and 'i u fur in 
I um, ait of veiy gunn! import, (Unotiiw my piaifc-weuthy ddpoft- 
tinn, h ibit, 01 qualit) , of body oi mikd, intellectual 01 moi ll* I he 
indue inmate uie of thei’ w >rds his ouaiiomd iiiangc touhihou 
The bte uigcmou Mi. llmni, m lu& luqunv mto lIic Ihnuipleb oi 
Morals, v\h th, m othu uipuft , h julU\ toulidus as tlu moll valu* 
ah k of n o \w lirqu, *dtus mto i li * e deducticn, to piost that all 
imluu «ut \ i ailed m cl ru onnrni ih d as uuhd oi igiuable* 1 hde 
quali tn . 1 coi finite, according to him, tlu piopoi diinmion, thi ui\ 
diem t* cf vu t u , n d ill o<hu diftri ( hou ntfnvtlu^ Jd piftjfy 
thi'. pamdox, he al\g» «■ du *utho it ^ A Grtth pot ts md plnlofophtis, 
ulo iplv tht turn 4. } tut to houily fh ui gth oi iddr(.k T to memory, 
jud meut, la aut},&c. is well v to ,ufticc, lm naini) , < h mu. Mhi» 
id cl is tiu? , hut tin C rr< i k diilmgmihul ittuitn tlu uituts of 
tht bod'y, and tho«. of tht mind , ai d tht tnuital \ntucs tht) divided 
mto tft mt 11 Gii! nd moul A idotlc c haia»£f< tilts uiotal 
as <i \oh id ly h tit, and li\ , that rnoiil ippu hitum i evuttd only 
by the puift woithyhihi i ft eh affection-. mtl ui bins as originate 
it ou 1 lies., and dt pend on io i \timlu < rule. S» e AnfGt. Magn. 
Moral, l.i c.xv, and hi < oitmii nt tor, Viulrom us Rhodms, j 89. 
r ml tin Lthics to >Juomidhus J touphout. Mi Hunt, tin rtioit, 15 
I idly 1 pio\cd In I) Be t u , lo i \ mg, “ tint the am tent moialifh 
unde no nnttiul difliniftiou nun tlu difilrtni ipeut s. of mental en- 
( s^nurits and di iidJ’ S » J iumt luquii), vol.u. p* ,87. But 

a'thoupli tlu me unts, and Aufloth. m patliuthr, nidi \try mafnnl 
diium r tioiib hetwumnuial 11 d iiUclhiftual \irtucs, tic, n hi /* d for 
the rood tudt, Du lkullu goes tool 11 niafTmuq, 1 tht tlmijj, 
the > t onhdt itd both ih * mold ami inlcllicMual it t m is u< tflir 

to the foimition of a peiicc'f thuaOtti, *md J niitinus eh*' omiul of 
both m the fame treauft 01 f\ fitm, ) f 1 tin y <U 1 mt d iL hitn r 1 ulutilh 
only u nnans lo qualify us jo) th ft / mt / , tmd n ft^t tfuant a 
odious^ jif n they futh d to iwf u t / tht imi* y Mi i ilav on ihuth, 
p, 415. 1 11ft of all, according to the hmk inorahfts, it 1 impoflibh 

evu to trcitof llie moral virtue a difhmft iiom the mtelfteftiuJ, finci 
the fortrui could not exdt without a mumn* of xealoti 01 mtefttdt. 
JfthiC Nicom* paffim 5 and paitir uHrly him 1 m becoadly, 'I he itw 
telledlual vulties were io iai iiom being tfttemed only a nitaii* to 
qualify us for the moral, that Anflotle confhler the ixerufe of the 
formei mdependently of the httu, conftuurmg our hiyluft pu* 
£e<Jf#ou and h ippmef , I thu. Nfu om. i,x, e.u, 
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CHAP, courage, that we become courageous. Hence the 
^ \Vonderful power of iegiilation, and early inftitu- 
tion, by which the Cretans, the Spartans, and 
fome other nations, where honourably diftinguilhed 
among the reft: of mankind ; and by which fuch 
ftates as (hall wifely imitate their example, may 
ftill reach the fame elevation of character, and ftill 
, acquire the fame renown : ■ “ For it is not a matter 
of little moment,* how we arc accuftomed in youth j 
much depends on that, or rather all. ” 

Moral vir- The moral virtues, it is evident, are not im- 
tue neither pi an t ec l by nature : for that which is eftablifhed by 
contrary to nature, cannot be eflenttally changed by cuftorn. 
nature. Heavy bodies, which, by the law of nature, de- 
fcend, cannot be habituated to mount upwards ; 
nor can fire, which naturally afcends, be taught 
by habit to move in a contrary dire&ion. The 
fame holds concerning all the other laws by which' 
natprc governs her works. Our fenfes, and other 
natural gifts have the power of performing their 
fevferal fun&ions, before they exert it j and they 
retain this power, although we ihould allow them 
to remain inactive. But virtue, like all practical 
arts, can be acquired and preferved by practice 
only. It is neither natural^ nor contrary to na- 
ture. We aye born capable of attaining it, but 
the invaluable attainment muft be made and per- 
fected by aftion. Yet thegreater part of thofe who 
jjfpire to this, iiuftimable ' prize, have recourfe to 
yain fpfeculatioas, flattering themfelves that this Is 
philo^phy. .Their conduct refembles. that of q 
pat^pfi, \yho fliould careful ly lifteji to his phy. 

' ' ’ iici&el 
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fician, but do nothing which he preferibed. By c it, a p. 
fuch medicine, it is not poffible to cure the dif- , XL ‘ t 
orders of the body, nor, by fuch philofophy, thofe 
of the mind. 

Virtue, as a matter of practice, cannot be t<’- WTureb 
duced to mctaphyfical prccifion. It is to he oh- 1 
ferved, however, that all the virtues depend on 
the propriety of the uffeftions from which the\ 
arile ; and that this propriety con dlls in a certain 
point or centre, front which the deviations dray 
be innumerable. The vices, therefore, many of 
which are without names, are far more numerous 
than the virtues. In general, virtue may be con- 
ceived to lie in a mean betwixt the extremes of 
too much and too little ; and this health of the 
mind refembles bodily health and ilrongth, which 
are deftroyed by excefs or delecl of nourifhment 
or of exercife. Thus, to fear every thing is cowat J- 
ly j to fear nothing is audacious ; courage requires 
that w r e fhould fear only fuch objed$as arc truly for- 
midable, and only in that degree 'in which they 
ought to be feared. In the fame manner, he who 
is too much alfedcd by obj -ds ol pleafure, and 
feiz -w every opportunity to enjoy them, is called 
in temperate ; he who is too little affected by fuch 
obieds and refufes every opportunity to enjoy 
them, may be called infen fiblc Temperance 

teaches us to purfue only fuch pleafures as we ought, 


A»auj&»w;, and the tlirucc deiivH, denoted *V parti- 

cular vu-c djefenfaed in the text. 
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at proper times, in proper places, and on proper 
occafions. 'According to the fame view of things, 
generality lies in the middle between avarice and 
profufion ; modefty, between pride and diffidence ; 
mildnefs, between irafcibility and foltnefs ; magni- 
ficence, between often tation and parfunony ; po- 
pularity, between- forbidding difdain and officious 
adulation; in a word, every virtue confifts in a 
mean, equally remote from two vicious extremes 64 . 

(bonlidered as the quality of an adion, virtue 
confifts in the propriety of that affectum from 
which the adion proceeds ; when the aftedion is 
neither too ftrong nor too weak, but has precifely 
that degree of ftrength, which right reafon teaches 
us to approve. As the .quality of an adion, virtue 
confifts, therefore, in mediocrity; but as the 
quality of a perfon, it confifts in the habit of this 
mediocrity, fines in judging perfons and cha- 
raders, we regard. not particular ads and feelings, 
butjuch ads and feelings as are frequent and 
habitual. We may perform many virtuous adions, 
without being virtuous men. The moft worthlefs 
of human kind fometimes indulge the pro- 
penfity to pity and humanity. But whoever 
ads right, merely from feeling, will alfo, from 
.feeling, more frequently ad wrong. The fenti- 
ments of nature, which prompt us to take care of 
qur children, to relieve objeds in diftrefs, and to 
perform many important duties of morality, like- 

N EthkuNNicom. l.ii. c.i. & fcq* 

wife 
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wife prompt us to gratify the vileft and moft brutal C 
af our paflions. Beftdes this, there are many, 
and thofe the moft important virtues, the exercife 
of ‘which is not primarily attended with plca- 
fure. To i'upport labour, to endure pain, to 
encounter difficulties and dangers, which wifdom 
and fortitude, on many occafions, require, are not 
obvlouf.y recommended by any natural defirc ; nor 
is the ptvctioo of fuch duties immediately agree- 
able. It is full lefs agreeable, in the ftrft inftance, 
to cuib and reitrain our natural appetites for plea- 
lure, \vl.i('> is the proper office of temperance; 
nor can that vigilant circumfpe&ion, and ever 
watchful attention to the rnoft remote confo- 
qucnces of our actions, which is eflential to the 
virtue of prudence, be acquired without trouble 
and care, without many painful efforts and many 
difficult ftruggles. Yet it is the nature of all thefe 
virtues, as well as of the hardeft leffons of juftice, 
patrkmfm, and friendfhip, to become, through 
habit, agreeable; and the only fure toft that wc 
have acquired them, is, that they be pra&ifed 
with plcal'ure. With good reafon. therefore, Plato 
defines education to be the art of teaching men to 
rejoice and grieve as they ought ; for, though there 
be three ends ultimately agreeable, the ple afan t, 
the honourable, and ufeful ; yet honour and utility 
gare likewife purfued as plpafures t>s . , * 

* The moft ex,tenfive part of virtue is employed, 
therefore, in regulating our defire of pleafure, and 

Ethic. Nicom. l.viu 5c ieqq. 
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CHAP, aver fi on to pain. If is alfo the moil difficult ; for, 
, , as Heraclitus oblcrvcs, it is harder to combat plea* 

Tb< lure than anger. Tile irafcible paffions are alwaj s 
jurdefttafk moved by fome appearance of reafon ; and, in 
their moll furious exedTes, /till affed fotne defer- 
ence for .their fovereign. They often, indeed, 
miftaRe his intentions ; and, like hafty fervants, 
fly into adion, without waiting his laft orders. Hut 
pleafure paffively obeys fenfation, without regard- 
ing reafon at all. The mifehief is the more dan- 
gerous, being produced by the firlt object of na* 
tural defire ; for the love of pleafure is implanted 
in our frame ; the germ expand* with our nature ; 
and unldf. count erafhd indue time, becomes In- 
grained in our conflitution, every part of which it 
pervades and flams. ■ Habit alone can counter- 
ad thole dangerous' propeufities of nature. Ha- 
bit can enable us to rejed dilhonourable or hurtful 
picaiuri s, to prefer honourable or ufeful paii^ for, 
as the poet Euenus fays, “ there is a long con. 
United cxercife of attention, w hich finally become* 
nature "V* ’* 

intciiei- The moral virtues cannot, according to Ariftotle, 
tiu- \«fiu without fome mixture of the intclledual t 

fcha putcU 

66 Euenus was an elegiac poet of Pans? of whom few frigments 
remain. The Verfes tmiflated in the text are* 

Toytn? w&gjtitokfi rtXu/irtxMy tivoeu 
Habits* by long-continued care impreft* 

Arc ftrong as nature in the human breaft. 

Tliis 5$ better exp eflfcd by pother Greek proverb : ‘Ea* ftgirov, 

* h wrw n <run&i4 'toitmw HuU Moral# p*doa. 41 Choofe the 
h It life* and euftom wHl rendet it agreeable.” 
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but the latter may fubfifl alone and independent; cii i }*, 
and according to both AriilotJe and Plain, the 
purefl and mod permanent felicity of which man ^ mud 
is fufccptible, refults from the excreife of his r.i- 
tional powers upon fubj. fh ot abf trait fpeeuLuion, happim'U. 
The labours of the ftatefman or gen -ral, the exer- 
tions of rhe legiflafor or patriot, all refer to Come 
end or purpofe, the attainment of which may be 
prevented by fortune, or fruflrated by the weak- 
ness or wickednefs of mod. The praaiee id 
jultice, gencrolity, temperance, and fortitude re- 
quires many conditions, and fuppofes a variety of 
. !ii uat ions, which it L not always in our power to 
command. The juil or generous man mud Jmve 
ohjefls to whom he may extend the diet's of in's 
(iifliee or genorofity ; he mull poflefs the means by 
which to excreife thofe virtues, which all participate 
of frail mortality; Imce, though duelled by pru- 
dence, they are impelled by pailion, and refult from 
the exigencies of our prefent corporeal fate. But 
the energies of contemplative wifdom are perennial 
and pure, like the intellectual fource from which they 
fpring. Not lubfervieut to remote purpoft s, or 
contingent ends, they arc immediately agreeable 
on their own account ; and, on every fide, round 
and complete in themfelves. If the proper exer- 
cife of every member or faculty enlivens the fenfe 
of our exiftcncc, and thereby yields us a perception 
of pleafure, how wonderfully delightful muft be 
the excreife of the intellect, which renders us 
fenftde of the divine principle within fts ? To live 
according to nature, is to live according to the 

noblell • 
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CHAP, nobleft part of our nature, which, douBtlefs, is the 
, , mind. To live thus, is the life of a god ; for, 

human as we are, we ought not, according to the 
vulgar exhortation, to regard only human things ; 
but, though mortal, ftrive to put on immortality 07 ; 
allured that, as the mind chiefly forms the man, 
h" who moll cultivates his mind, is the belt 
' dil'poied in himlelf, and the mod agreeable to the 
b gods tS . 

Eflimate of Such is the philofophy of Ariftotle, lofty foroe- 
^hUofo- 6 * times, and impoflng, but in general, lefs ereft and 
phy. ■ independent than that of Socrates and Plato, who 
preceded him ; lefs proud and boaftful than that of, 
the Stoics, or even the Epicureans, by whom he 
was followed j and on the whole, perhaps, as un- 
exceptionable as that of any moralift ancient or 
modern. 

Its /atom It is commonly obferved, that Ariftotle attained 

u * due fame authority over the opinions of men, which 
his pupil Alexander acquired over their perfons. 
Bui, the empire of Alexander was eftablilhed in his 
own lifetime, and perilhed with himfelf. That of 
Ariftotle did not commence till more than a thou- 
fand years after his deceafe, and continued many 
centuries 1 . The Peripatetic fchool fubfifted, in- 
deed, without interruption, at Athens j but the 


Xp I* x.ccia> vtyuTnvx, $§omj 9 ocvfyvTois 

o n&> big Ovrrrcc to* 9vnrcy o&K* oovt evSe^etcu aTraQc&vxr^uv^ 
3 tou aVam* TraEiv j to xpomrov Tfcv £v ctvTp, Ethic. Nicom. 
1 .x. C.vii. ■ v ; ^ 

6< xata W? mpymbmt wrov QtfotmvM, xja 
xa jWtv, *4voi. *Id. c.x.C.vui. * , 1 

3 Lyceum 
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Lyceum never attained there any pre-eminence e n A P, 
above the Portico atnd Academy. When philofophy . ^ , 
was tranfplanted to a more fplendid theatre iu 
Rome, men of fpeculation and fcience generally 
preferred Plato to Ariftofle r> ; while many of the 
moll o. lebrated characters of the republic, enlifted 
themfelves under the banners of Zeno or Epicurus. 

With the fall of Roman liberty, philofophy, as 
well as literature and the fine arts, ftowly declined j 
and under the emperors, particularly in the focond 
' hd third centuries of the Chriftian sera, the tnofl 
ovtravagaut of Plato’s fpeculatiojts were the doc- 
trines heft adapted to the condition of the times, 
and to the dark and (hadowy minds of Plotinus, 
Porphyry, Jamblichus, and other contemplative 
vifionaries, jdiftinguifhcd by the appellation of 
Ecleiftics,' or later Platonifts, who pofiefled the 
wildnefs without the fancy, and tile fubnlty without 
the genius, of Plato”. During the fuccceding 
centuries, the doctrines of Ariftotle {lowly gained 
the afeendant ; but, as had happened to Plato in 
an earlier period, the mod frivolous part of Arif- 
totle’s philofophy was the higheft in eftetm during 
the darknefs of the middle* ages. The decifive 
boldncfs of his logic, phyiic, and mctaphyfic, 
fuited the genius of a church which affe&ed to be 
univorfal, And the arrogance of a man who pre- 
tended to be infallible ; and, while the ufeful and 

6> Cicero, pa dim. 

70 Befules the works of Brui ker and Stanley, the learned reader 
may confult’ou this ■fubjedi, profeflor Meiner’i Beytrag uber die 
Neu Platoni&he Philofopbie. Leipfig, 178a, 


practical 
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q i h a p. practical works of Ariftotle were negle&ed, his 
fpeeulative. philofophy being thus incorporated with 
V;"' , the Rotnifh fuperftition, they long confpired, with 

' , aftoniihing fuccefs, to enthral the human mind. 

,C«ncid- .* . Zeno and Epicurus pretended, as well as Plato 
cacg In the Ariftotle, to deduce their philofophy from 
Sm> £ Experience ; but their views of nature are lefs per. 
Ef»curus. fpicuous, and lefs ex(;enfi,ve ; and their conclufions 
lefs convincing, and lefs reafonable. For the in* 
finite, Variety of nature, they fubftituted the nar- 
rownefs of their own artificial fyflems j and it will 
ever be ' the fcandal of this abftraCt philofophy, 
that men who boaftcd following the lame path, 
ihould have reached fuch oppofite goals ; the feCt 
of Zeno having difeovered, by all its refearches, 
that pain was not an evil ; and die feet of Epicurus, 
that pleafufe was the only good ; the Stoics, that 
virtue alone was truly valuable in itfelf, and deftr- 
adle on its own account 5 the Epicureans, that 
virtue in itfelf was really of no value, and merely 
deferable for the lake of pleafure. Yet, amidft the 
(■diking contradictions of thefe feels, they agreed 
in fpeculative pride, loudly, afferting, that the phi- 
lofophy which they refpeCtiveiy taught, was the 
exclufive road to happinefs. , Both required from 
their imaginary fage an abfolute command over 
his paffiorts ; and both ftippofed, that in his prefent 
{late of exiftence, he could attain this perfection. 
Zeno and Epicurus alike rejected thedo'arine of 
future,, rewards and punifements, ,asi urmeceffary to 
their iyflem ; both juftified filicide } bothit^afted - 
a felicity equalto that; “of the g°ds> 

and, 
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and. In proportion as their principles receded from chap. 
truth and nature, and flattered that fj&ttious vanity . XL ’ ^ 
incidc nt to the human heart, they were diffufed 
with greater rapidity, more zealoufly embraced 
.aid more oblUiutely defended 7 '. 

In examining by what fliew of reafon, men, TV ftok 
whole wifdom was revered by their contempo- 
raries, could arrive at filch extraordinary con*, 
clufions, the dignity of virtue demands the 
precedence lor Zeno. That phiiofopher af- 
t.&cd to examine, with great accuracy, the na- 
tural propenfuies oi the human race ; to obTerve the 
various changes which individuals undens ent in their 
progvefs from infancy to manhood ; to contemplate 
the effects product d by external enufes on our in- 
ternal frame j and, by comparing man * with inferior 
animals, to Jilplay the illuftrkms prerogatives which * 
he enjoyed, and the high deftination which nature 
had affigned him- Self-prefervation, he obferved, 
was the univerfal and primary delire of all animals. 

In man, this delire refpe&ed his body, and all its 
different members, his mind, and all its different 
faculties; and prompted him to maintain the whole 
fabric of his complex being in the moft perfect 
condition of which it is capable. Nature had 
generally attached a pieafure to 'the means necef- 
fkry for this purpofe ; but; that we deli red pieafure 
for the fake of prefervatbn, not preferyation for 
the fake of pleafure, he thought evident fh>m ’ the 
firft motions and efforts of all animals, tending to 

*v ' I* , ’ • 

* L&er^ it* 2 Sftooal jfc Bpicur, Cicero dfc ki» & iii» 

¥9utacfh* do Cortimun, incept. tfMttra " * i 

vot* iv\ 4 t f > v * t prevent 



J ld h.'A'K prevent difTolution .nr^^sr*,^ 

^XK don* of painw 'Ptj/i] w'd '■ ' \,v 

? Although' mthe order of time^ttiaA; perhaps 

£*•' ' 1 "V** »:*" &fa *? n “ r i. 

•' 

fke ft,i#ffl^inrfttf,eli*>»ed '"^fc dtf>n*i°f*<M' ; . 

'fei$t';Valtt& klnd^N^ t«: mention ',; 

Ms ^ IoVe?l>f- truth sm 
infant %ej ' wi which, he ap» „ 
&e®fiBa$r:\? the, exapik- . 
&*''*>■* o^pWented 
l Ijfe'hcdltht’Vfe. 1 of words • to denote thefe objects, 

? Ww&l Owntnindcoiicern- 

. inrthetil} and had no fooner made tlu^iidportant • 
%atQi»n, than he teftifihd an a^ent ^pftt y< to ... 
extend hk knowledge, and toj^njarg^/ihJs.a^damt- 
.ante with the nature, the ^ 

‘ , d^hdencfes of the Various elates of ,hemgswhicft,| 
s^ e ^behehl aroundddm. ' *■ iif^'^kv%kf.a n ^ap* , 
’. nrobation of tvhat is true ..add iincere, rather than 

,; -Tititii ’ilWfillfTHhk h; Jte^Ho bd» ( epngemal to _ 

whatever thole ' 
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no s, jKLvjtota|6 •. .but- the **pfeafufe ‘of,; .bebtoiN^^'; it. 

„ the fentitnetits of jt#6e> -gratitude,; 4^ bene- 
\ 'vpletice,-he felt to be agreeable tahfe ''nature, : to > 
V ha proper and laudable'), tKe,$&ijbraf$; jfentiiriettts, , 
_ rtf be difagreeable to’ 'hfe‘ hafcttfei to b$ ithpWjgisr 
and , odious. ’ - His own 1 g6dd> ;tberefore**-tWa^, thus 
pointed outdfy > himyby dhp' : 'wt^kl''vfjdtn!6 of 'Mf 

4f.t>i-5monto trt Kj» mHmnl-f.lv rnnriei'Ved with the 


that every - fpjgcjes* ’is- falhioadd refa$#jf$ 

which Jt lit { J»^''^hua^h i ts the . 
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CHAP* find that they ail depend on each other, and arc 
, . *** united in one feheme or conftitution of things. 

The individuals of the human race were doubt” 
lefs formed not for them (elves alone. In the 
different fexos, the external organization, and Hill 
more the inward frame; the corrd’pondcnce of parts, 
land (till more the fympalhy of mini meins, indicate 
-the male and female mutually .'.‘(lined for each 
other. The naked helpidlndi. ot uifat- y requires 
the, tender cares of a patent. The decrepitude of 
age loudly demands the kind returns of filial grati- 
' tude. In early ages of the world, men, without 
uniting in .fmall communities, mull have fallen a 
prey to the favages ol the defer!; and, with the 
growth of theie communities, foe ini affection 
naturally makes progrcic.; iiuce, with the ad- 
vancement of arts and civility, the bands which 
unit& us to our country are muhiplied and 
strengthened. 

Rult-a of In thus contemplating the rel.ifk r; in which he 
fhcLd*. ftands, ' man becomes feafibh oi the duties re- 
rived. quired of him. The voice >>f nature teaches him 
(for .this is her univerfal law) ‘hat the gj eater good 
is to be preferred to the Idler, and the good of 
the many to that of the few. In applying this 
rule to all the claffes of ohje&s fubmiued to our 
choice, \ye live confidently w it a nature. The 
goods; of the mind, therefore, mull be preferred 
to thqfe of the body; and what is called private 
intereft muff yield to that of the public. Even, in 
ohje&s of the fame clafs, the general law muff be 
obf^fv^dj 'We muft prefer and rejed, accor din g 
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to the rules of right reafon, not according to C H A IP. 
caprice and fancy. In the primary objects of X1 ~ 
defire refpedfing the body, health is to be preferred 
to ftrcnyth* and ftrength to agility ; and in the 
fecondary objects ivlpetfing .this part of our na- 
ture, or thofe which may be employed as* inftru- 
meni = to proem c bo !, ly pleafures, and ward off 
bodily p<iin% h h u< wvahh, power, the good 
opinion o: 'boh \.i’h whom we live, and innu- 
riteraole oou r eh . umftances of a fimilar kind, we 
muff uniformly regulate our conduct by the fame 
great prim iples oi preference and rejection ,3 . In 
thus appreciating the objects of defire, and when 
all cam o» be obtained, in preferring thd moll 
valuable and honourable; in thus appreciating the 
objects (.1 .iverfion, and when all cannot be avoided, 
in re'rC ■.'!)” tin* molt hurtful and odious, con fill: 
that order and harmony, that juft balance of affec- 
tion, and perfect propriety of cohduft, which 
cffeniUly nniuuj hi it whatever is meritorious, 
laudable, and h ip;y. it is concerning the primary 
objecb. of drtire, iudc.d, and the means neceffary 
to attain them, that this propriety of fentirrtent 
and action is exercii-d; but as thof’e to whom we 
are introduced are often more valued by us, 
than thofe by whom we were made known to 
them, fo ihe duties of wifdorn and virtue, to 
which we have been, as it -wore, recommended by 


’* The technical terras of the ftoical phitofophjr, fijfeje'Slt term* of 
art* found. awkward in langua^eb in which they ware not originatty 
invented* nothing can be more natural than the Greek exp^ons* 
QJiiyietoii twOimy* < ' d .*3',. .V, . , * t! V 
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the confequences of our eonduQr, it has been go- C 
verned by the great rules which the .Divinity pre- u 
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tiling worthy, pf, calculation} for as, a 4ngle„drop 
.of water; is toft in the broad expai^e of t^e iEgsean, , 
as a iiftgie. ftep is difregarded in the immenfe dif- 
tynce to Indiaji as the light of a taper is' eclipfed by- 
the meridian fun ”, to the external conyerijences 
•of life, and ^ .advantages pertaining to the body,, 
arc overwhelmed, obfcured, and loft, in the fran- 
fccndent excellence and incomparable fplendour of 
virtue. , ' s. w i„ >T,i 

Thofe , dangers which appear moft forxnidable, 
’and thofe, calamities which appear inod dreadful td 4 
the vulgar, cannot .inttoids^e jbr affii^ : the man 
',who has fortitude to defp%&e on^. and conftancy. 
to bear the other. The fage delights in thofe clouds 
of.ndverfity, feugh;.iw$^is'^ue beams forth' 
with peculiar luftre ; and rejoices in. the kind cruel- 
ties of Fortune, which fubjeft K§| ! tD difficult ;^nd 
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ginians, ha well knew that thole revengeful Bar- 
barians could not torture -his fortitude*, his pa- 
triotifm, his magnanimity. His mind:, guarded by 
fuch an aflemblage and attendance of virtues, 
bade defiance to every affault. The mind of Re- 
gulus ftill triumphed ; and amidfl the painful dif- 
cerption of his frail members, he maintained and 
fortified the integrity of that part of his nature 
which properly conftitutes the man, and in which 
alone any permanent happinefs or mifery can reside. 

From the enthufiafm naturally infpired by the 
beautiful and auguft forms of * benevolence and 
magnanimity, the ftoics again returned to the 
fpeculatibns of abftrad philofophy. In every ar- 
rangement or combination of objects, which can 
be called a conftitution or fyftera, the good of each 
part, they obferved, muft be relative and fub- 
ordinate to that of the whole. To iliuftrate in the 
conftitution moil; familiar to us, the body of man, 
the good of each limb and member, confidered as 
fpmetbing ferrate and independent, confided in 
preferving its natural date, and in never being fub- 
jedted to any fatigueor hardihip, > to any pain or 
uncafiriefs. But confidered as the part of a fyftem , i 
in the good, of which its own is neceflarily included, 
jthis limb or member muft , often fubmit to great 
inconveniencies. For 'the fake , of the whole body, 
the foot muft-rpften trample in , the dirt, , muft often 
tread upon thorns/ and. fometimes he bnpned, or 
lacerated, or even cut off, when fuch -operations 
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in the fame manner do you ceafe to be a man, in C 
Ihrinking from the hardefl duties required by the 
intereft of focicty. But that fociety itfclf, as well 
at. every member which it contains, are parts, of a 
larger fyfttm, that grand harmonious whole, whoi’> 
coiiiummute ordcrand perfoX beauty evinoethefuper- 
mteiuLnce of infinite wildom and infinite goodnefs. 
Under fuch government, no ablolute evil can cxilt ; 
and what appears wrong rofpt cling particular part 1 -, 
muft neeefiarily be right refpeding *he whole. A 
Wife man will therefore be alike latisfied with every 
fituation in which he may be placed ; deeply con- 
vinced, that, were ho acquainted with the whole con- 
nexions and dependencies of events, his aXual h- 
tuation vould, even to hhnfell, appear the mofl 
proper, that could pofiibly be afligned him. Ut* 
ufes, indeed, fuch means as prudence directs, to 
avert calamity ; but when that is his lot, he ch“u'- 
fully fubmits to the wife difpenfation of Pro- 
vidence. The eftabliflied order of the univerfe, 
he knows, is not to be changed*by the prayers of 
men. When he prays to the God®, it t** not with 
a view to alter their wife purpoles concerning him : 
he prays that they would ibow him the hardeft 
trials with which he muft contend, and the fevered 
circumftances in which he mult be placed ; that, by 
voluntarily accepting thofe trials, and voluntarily 
embracing thofe circmnftances, he,, may prove hi® 
confidence in their goodnefs, and his perfect re, 
fignation to their Sovereign will n . 

If 

Ay* *j*» Ztv mu mi *5 Eh w#*/****, 

Chtot M* Vftu Si»w«y/*ww» 

'(if awSxtoi nSi 
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. If , unmerited misfortunes ought never tO jv 

h$ianyuneaftne% to j^ther ought; we 
” *■"'* ^ A *'' * ■ ■$ x p.$fajids0 


’*£$ *b©uld out well; 

jy^nt ; endeavours be fruftfa&sd by. -circuniftances ^ 

b© highly un- * 

yid icap^ffer to have recourie to unmanly 
^artkenta^ns. . ^!lti/faine iUWo£ "propriety which 
'iM^^asSxfak p pie.gbetd M Others, 
'ffeeJmip k ; 4aft|g1it'of their; 

wefbt W> them ; 

't^e;ia&t‘.^uid t be ; ' both bwtfutand difhpnourable 

i '.*f,/^., •’■ ,v , ' ,;■;, *• 

.-, impofpd; ..therefore an, 

'abfoiute. voir ' : tj*ef ' vote©., of ,pity’ s , 'as 
, W«^l <h & ,ob . of;., an |J er * 
f&iW'aft -|»a^n : ^bi;.genera|i' thofe ' perturba- 
tions ao4 &© rawd* wideb * *dfe man 

cp^hti4<>y'P0W,%9 app.eaie > Jj.ut i titterly to.eradi- 
>:: ’- •‘■ i '* ^ei,- imaginary fage capa- 
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I|mgally regained by propriety » find «J1 of therft <3 
jefore equally laudable* whereas thofc of ' 
Wo\, or one who fubffituted paffibn and caprice in*] 
*tne ftead[ pf rea$?n and pmoipfe* wefe, ail equally 
blameable. This do&rine, wjiich * lo nearly jre- 
feq^jies. that of foirie Cbriftian; divines, ^Ahat the 
greateft virtues ’ of the heathens were huf-fplendid 
vices/* is the fource fo* which all the other para- 
doxes of the ’ftoics’ niiay^bevtrapyd/ ^Bothdhefe 
Ghriftiaiis andtthe ^(U>dolifi<h«^ : gpod or bad 
,adions ais relative 'pnly tbrihe caufc whieff produces 
them, the' 'affediotr or ; ’■from, : which they, 

proceed, not to the confedinanceS, Ufhich flow froift 1 
theta, ahe good or bad eife$a which they tend to 
promote. , Thefq , cdnfeq^hcef;. |hd -wash 

pbferved by the $6ic*» : 

With regard, tq.ufe, 

• indifferent i and 

trite $ny%rt of merit jri; dey^jf'.'^^ojde • that; 
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morifter than the firft. To the philofopher, they 
appear equally criminal j but the firft is a florin 
which fpends its rage in vacuity ; the fecond a cloud, 
not more tempeftuous, that deftroys many fair 
objeds accidentally expofed to its violence. In 
the fame manner two men may be equally meri- 
torious, although the one, from the unfavourable 
eircumftances in which he is placed, may refemble 
a clear dream rolling through a lonefome folitude, 
while the other, more advantageoufly fituate with 
refped to external objects, may refemble a beauti- 
ful river flowing through a populous valley,' fup- 
plying the wants of man and other animals, and 
diffufing abundance and pleafure through the con- 
tiguous country, which it fertilifes and adorns. 

The. injudicious eftimation of virtues and vices, 
by the effects which they tend to produce, is the 
fourcc of that extravagant admiration on the one 
hftfid, and that exceffive feverity on the other, 
which univerfally charaderife the judgments of the 
vulgar. But a wife man, who examines thedirff 
principles of adion in the human heart, will neither 
be by the fplendour of heroes and patriots, 

nor provoked to undue revenge againft illuftrious 
COTttinals 51 ?;^ The civil magiftrate* who is - in- 
trufted With the intereft of fociety, and who 1 ' has 
4ihat intereft ' always in view, mdft chiefly regard 
extertial a&ions, and confider them as fuffident in- 
dications of the inward affedions and nh^e|def. 
l|'i$ ; his buflnefe to regulate the lives, not 

1 V‘.. •, 

twisty wWmr7i*T*r. •!**&*, «*•**•* Enchir, 

/ ; ,, 4v»-' \ ■: ■ - * • «; „< • 

.• ' V.'’,V , v »■'>>' V'- , *;• 4he ■ 
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the hearts, ofjfnen. But we may be affured that C HA P. 
He, who- can penetrate deeper than an earthly 
judge, t governs the moral world by more refined 
principles, and difpenfes rewards and punHhments 
according to a more accurate ftandard 80 . : To 
avert his anger, fuperftition commands us to repair, 
or compenfate, the bad confequences of our mifcon- 
duft, a, thing often impradicable : to regain his ap- 
probation, and that of our own breads, philofophy 
exhorts us to fix our chief attention, not on effetV 
which are tranfitory, but on the caufe, which is per- 
manent; to be lefs anxious about wiping off the , 
ftain of particular fins, than felicitous to deffroy the 
fource from which they ail flow. When we have • 
accompli/hed this great purpofe, we have reached 
the perfe&io^of our nature. For the Deity; who 
has enjoined virtue as our duty, h as- plabed our faap- 
ninefs in virtue. In performing the tafk afligned ' 
us, we neceffarily attain our reward s \. 

Sqch is the philofephy of the ftoics, which Phiiofo- 
befide containing feveral contradictions which all 
the fubtlety of the fe£t was unable to reconcile, 
evidently fuppofes a degree of perfection far be- 
yond the Weaknefs of humanity. The fyftenf 
of Epicurus, paot > lets artificial in its texture, 
though humbler in its origin,, is equally magni- 
ficent in its conClufions 5 ^ Like the lowly plant, ' 

i * , ) ' ^ ^ 1 , ** ' * '* 1 < ' 1 

®° Enchi*. c* xxxviii* w *. , . 

*, 81 ut neque quifquam/ nifi lionu® vir, & orrmes,, 

boai't«ppt-$ quid phil<j%hi^ raagk culendupii' aut quid eft va> , 
tuti? Cicero de Fin* i. iii, ad fro. - ' ( * 

& EjHCttt* * r 

\ J ' which. 




£ ‘c'^^ing'i\^?^<?^'^‘ ‘&^kted nature.’ , Not ' 
j'^yTajfcr brute beads, 

fes^ declare 

f fce'fovemgn .goody 

! ' and -Mii}fc.greate^ l ' ; > l ^hat'.:fbey are, not' 
•'. the file 

""• ■'*-•- ■’*-& fj)Je^i)f r4^{*f, *M$ .iyer^jp; , Epicurus ' 

&M‘to'‘fcv# bf>^iyliUg''our paffions. 


; >7*T“* 

v Mie; 


I %V«J, 


|iy' J pleafu^e, and q^ T oid 
,_ pdwer and wealth, jt is 
I'lOT^'dS'^hh irinume- 
:K'fe'is!i.«idRl4'i(:ha|’ .the good- 
liCi^C^ry to 
^^qutre. it, 
'egage, and 

^•.wMeBour 
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defire j,, and, when ip'is, necefi^vto 'etlcount^^,^^ A Ey 
prefcnt pain* in order to avoid ^ greater In future* ■ ^ r , t ,^. / 
fortitude «tuft •cpsfjronl 1 ,the u ' , diaates' j t)f; jpuiiUanM;^'^ •* 
m%; , : Jfuftice fa**f ^«\g* * 

other?,, as the only condition on which we can 
efcape being injured by theiru And prudence* . 
which, according to Epicurus is the <jueen of all 
the virtues, and, to ■'^ch. juftice, teriipej&hce,' and ; 
fortitude, are barel y handmaids and attendants, ini ,, 
-variably points out to us^and enforces, that courfe 
.f^VAinn which is **meft conducive - to our private 



acknowledged by all tnoralifts to eonfift *in the 
practice of virtue, * fo t|iat virtue, according td Epi- 
curus, i? the only true VifdQin, dnd vice' the, moil 
fl 10 rt-fightedieyity, : and weaft^fc Solly:,;': 

*.To Uluftrjle this dqi&rine,ybe; ohterved’/ ^at tfeauaiy- 
though* all the' itoodmdationsiofjhbpe andfeaif ulth 
mately refer to thufc^tibn^ pm. 

pain, yet; the * |>1eaJ^tir|S^ ^ ( ttief;iri3[*xd &re 
infinitely -njore. In^orfeiiit \§0. i^eif’qnginalSi.'.i’iThe 
body can only feef, 1 |h«'''^fat^‘^ 
moment, ij 

whereas • the mind 


, yr 

'i if 

mqft 

y'out 
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C H A.P, tervals of eafe ; befides, death is always within our 
XL * reach, and ready at a call to deliver us, whenever 
life becomes a burden. 

Bold pro J3y this kind of philofophical chemiftry, Epi- 
hi'HphUo ° f curus extracted from the groffefl: materials* the 
fopJiy. moft fublime principles of wifdom and virtue. 
His philofophy impofed abfolute filehce on the paf- 
hons ; fince no flate, and, therefore, not the little 
republic of man, can be happy in l'edition. In 
this tranquillity of milidf he boafled a felicity 
which external pleafurcs might vary, but could not 
increafe } and his fecurity of enjoyment he afl'cited 
to be equally firm, and unalterable with that of 
the Gods, fince the moft unbounded duration 
could not afford greater happinefs than arofe from 
refle&iug, that all our pleafures and pains are con- 
fmed within a narrow fpan. Having adopted the 
atontk philofophy of Democritus, he rendered it 
l'ubfervient to his morality. The phenomena of 
nature, he fancied, might be explained by, the 
figures and motions of the fmall particles of mat- 
ter ; and as tf& uhiverfe arofe, fo did it continue, 
‘without theftiterference of the Gods,thofe celeflial 
beings?, who, enjoying! complete happinefs in 
themfelyes, and totally inckpendent on the a&ions 
Of men, are neither gratified by oUr virtues, nor 
offended by our crimes. Confiding in the' certainty 
of theie fpeculations, /he trampled under foot the 
fi^rftirious terrors of- the vulgar, and forti^d his 
mind agaipiff the fear of ffeat^ 4 . ' ■ ' “ 

** Lucretius, p&ffim. 

^ 1 " l 


Such 
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Such were the tenets of Epicurus, than whom no cha p. k 
jphilofopher was ever more admired aud beloved by , XL ‘ , 
his difciples, or more cordially attached to them in ftischi- 
affe&ionate efteem. He is defcribed as a man of rS,aer ' 
the moft amiable-dlfpofilion, of great gentlenefs and 
humanity andj like Eudoxus, who preceded him, 
and who inculcated the fame loofe doctrines of re- 
ligion and morality, extremely temperate with re- 
gard to pleafure ;»a circumftance which failed not , 
tojaddmuch reputation to his phiiofophy. In his 
character, the firm and manly, were united with 
the gent! er, virtues. When grievoufiy afflicted with 
the done, he bore, the' agony incident to that difeafe 
with the greateft ccmftancy ; arid, in the laft day of 
his life, when his pain had reached a degree beyond 
which he could conceive none greater, wrote to his 
friend Hermachus % and recommended to him the 
children of his favourite difciple Metrodorus, affur- , 
ing him, at the fame time,; that as to himfelf, he fill I 
was hgppy, fince the fmart of his bodily fufferings 
was more than compenfated by the pleafures of his ,, 
mind, and particularly by the agreeable remem- 
brance of his difeoveries j/a declaratipp, however 
inconfillent it may be deemed ; with his opinions, , 
highly honourable to the man. ^ 

Such- were ;the philofophical fyftems fefpedting j>hj| D r op h y 
life and happineis, by wlfich the roore liberal part of Pvrrho. 
of mankind long affe&ed to regulate their fentiments 
and conduct The exceffive fcepticiftn of Pyrrho, 
which none could reduce to practice without merit- 


w Vid. Diogea. L»ert.l.x. feA. ix. k Cic. de Piaibus, lii. c.sxx. 
& feqq. / ■ »' >>”'/, i v 

VOL. jy, )fco ' ■ ing 
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Jng the charge of infanity, feems never, even iu 
theory, to have had much vogue among the fpe- 
culatifts of antiquity. In matters of doubtful evi- 
dence, indeed, a pYudent fufpenfion of judgment 
had been recommended by Socrates, enforced by 
Plato, and extended to fubjefts of every kind by 
their followers Arcefilas and Cameades s ‘’. Theft* 
philofophers, however, in denying certainty. Hill 
admitted probability, which they thought fufficient 
for regulating our judgments and ad ions. But the 
extravagant Pyrrho was dogmatical only in main- 
taining, that no one opinion was more probable than 
another. The non-exiftcnce of fenfible qualities, 
which had been proved by Democritus 87 , Protago- 
ras and Ariflippus 80 , and which is commonly fup- 
pofeda modern difeoverv, bccaufe the' contrary opi- 
nion obtained among the fchoolmen, probably led 
Pyrrho, to deny the reality likewife of moral quali- 
ties and diftinctions. As heat and cold, taftes and 
colours, had no external exiftence in bodies, and 
were mere ideas of the mind ; in the fame manner, 
beauty and 4eformity, virtue and vice, happinds 

i 

96 Becaufe Socrates arul Plato doubted Tome tilings, tltefe philofo- 
phera doubted all. Vid. Clcer. Acad. Li. They formed, -what wav 
called, the New Academy, which held th^e lame tenets with the old 
only averting them left pofttlvely. 

See Sextus Empiricus, p.3^9 9. 
fta Pyrrhofl. Hypot. hi. fetft.2x6. 

PnoterU quoniam ncqueunt fme luce colores 
Pile, ncque in luce extftunl primordia rerum j 
Scire licet* quam fmt nullo velata colore. 

Sed ne forte putes folo fpoliata colore 
Corpora prima roanere ; etiam fecreta teporis, 

, Stmt* a« frigoiis omnino, fee. - . v . Lucretius, 1. ii, 

and 
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arid milery, had no real or permanent caufe, but 
depended, like every thing ell'e, on relation or com- 
panion. Upon this principle, tc that all was rela- 
tive Pyrrho eftablifhed topics for enabling his 
fe£t readily to difpute the truth of all portions what- 
ever ; which topics he reduced to ten r> ‘,, probably in 
oppofition to the ten categories of the dogmatifts. 
The great patron- of Pyrrhonifm boafts, that while 
other philofophers wandered in purfuit of a falfe and 
artificial happinefs, Pyrrho alone had difcovered the 
true and' natural one, and ihat^by an accident fimi* 
Jar to the painter’s 9! , who having finilhed the pic- 
ture of a dog all to the foam of his mouth, could 
not, after repeated trials, fatisfy hiinfelf m painting 
this laft circumftance. Enraged by difappoiutment, 
he at length dallied again ft the canvas the fpunge 
with which he wiped his pencils. Accident pro-' 
duced the effeft which he had vainly fought from 
art!; and the foam was reprefented fo naturally, that 
the picture, though admirable in other refpe&s, was 
chiefly admired on this account. Fatigued by many 
painful refearches into the nature of if nth and vir- 
tue, Pyrrho, in the fame manner, had difcovered 
that truth and virtue were nowhere to be found ; a 
difeovery which produced that moderation and in- 
difturbancc 9 \ that happy indifference, or rather per- 

90 TTccyra irfac r». $extu$ Empiric* , - , \ 

91 Sextus Empiric* Hypothec Pyrrhoiu Li. c*xiv* Sc Vfogen. 

Laert* in Pyrrhon. , t , / 

Sextus Empiric. L u c* xii. Sextus calls the painter Apelles* 
Pliny* Lxxxv. afcylbes this accident to Ppotogenesj and A' 
fimikr one to Nealce$,m painting a horfe. { n ’ ; 

** Antpifw, . Sextus Empiric. ; ' 1 1 

! , 1 - ' ' cc 2 • ■ * !li) • • feflt ’ 
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CHAP fe& infenfibility, which is as naturally attended by 
3CL. happinefs, as a body is followed by its fhadow 9 *. 
Condu- In concluding this work with the fcepticifm of 
fion. Pyrrho, it is proper to obferve, for the honour of 

Greece, that though the do&rines which that phi- 
lofopher inculcated can have no other tendency than 
to unhinge the moral principles, to darken and per- 
1 plex the mind y yet thofe fyftems of his contempo- 
raries, or predeceffors, which havefoeeri more par- 
ticularly explained in the prefent hiftory,' amidft all 
their apparent contradictions, uniformly afford fuch 
views of nature ahd of man, as awaken or heighten 
our love for both. ; Eftablifhed on firm grounds of 
reafon, they evince the indiffoluble union of intereft 
with duty,difplay the beauty of virtue in its brighteft 
chmmsj J»d unmafk the hideous fpeflires of fancy 
and ^v^p^oo., .* 

, . * Sextus Empiric, ebi fupra, & pafllm. ... 
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Itf. B* The Roman Numerals refer to the Volume, and the 
Figures to the I\ige. 

A 

ABDMLERMINU 3 , from a gardener, raifedto the throne of Si- 

u don, reafona for rejecting hsa Itory, iv 292. Note. 

Abe, a city famed for its temple of Apollo, and oracle, defl roved by 
the perfians, 1.46*. 

Abjlradwn , the faculty of, not unknown in the philofophy of the 
ancients, in* 5 j 3. 

Accent in language, it&ufe, and vaiietiVs, i 243* 

Arhata , conqueied by the ^followers of Ti&menus king of I^icedze* 
nion, i, 98. Brief political biliary of, 2 it. 

The profperjty of, referred to thewifdom o##fchei> laws, if 14. 
Their profperity extended to their colonies in Magna Giae ia, 15, 
Revolutions in that country, 111,430. 

Achilles , opinions of critics concerning his flueld, as defcubed by 
Homer, i. 85. Note. ' 

AcuphUy ambairador from Nyfa to Alexander the Great, his furcefs- 
ful negotiation, iv 34.$* 

A da 9 the government of Caria committed trf her by Alexander the 
Great, iv. 268. 

Adtntoflthusy joint commander with Canon aver the Athenian fleet, 
his character, iii. 79. *U taken prifoner by L> fauder> 8<n 1$ 

fpared by him. 87. 

Adimantus, commander of the Corinthian fhips, his violent oppofltioit 
to Themiftocles in a council of war on board the Grecian fleet, 
i 470. * *■ 

Adonis, celebration of the annual feilival of, at Athens, deferibed, 
ii. 350. 

Adraflus, a fugitive Phrygian prince, jhishiftory, i. 308. 

Adverjity, calls forth the latent refources of popular governments, 
iih 7. But increafes political factions, 90. # 

Adultery, how pUnifhcd during the heroic ages of Greece, 1.73. 

Mgina, the ifland defen bed, i. 412. The fleet of, destroyed * by 
Themiftocles, 413, 

dSgos-PQtamus, naval engagement there* between JLyfander and the 

Athenians, uh8 4 * , ^ 

A$neas f 


s o 3 
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J&Tientj piwbably contcmpoi ary with Dido, ii. 2. Notr, 

J&fd nij', the plnlofopher, the* argument maintained hi his dialogues* 
ni. i j.8. 

— — — — , the orator, his embafly to Peloponnefus, to unite the- 
Gieciau Rates Sigauift Philip of Macccbn, tv, 98. 105. Quarrel 
between lr»m and DemoRhencs, uo. Ills fpeech to Philip of 
Maccdon, 113. Is corrupted by Philip's ambafTadors, izo» H<& 
f pet oh to Philip on another eftibafly, 1 23. Gives an account oi 
Ins embaffy to the Athenians, 130, A flumes 1 the merit of foften- 
1 PURip towards the Fbocians, J4T. Is profeeuted at the per/ 


h< 3 ut or xnultncnes. 334* tlis baniihjnent, 335:. ^ 

JFfchyhs the tragedian diflmguifhes hunfelf at the battle of M«ra£ L 
u 403. 

JEfop> his 
, ,ii 128* 

JEtnlhuw engage as auxiliaries to the Heraclidse,* i 96. EftabliA vf ^ 
themfelves in Peloponuefus, 97. Are ravaged by the Athenians, 
iu 27a. .Singular mode of fighting the invaders, 271. 

Agamemnon commands the Grecian * armament collected again R 
Troy, b 43. Takes and deflroys that city, 46 How he ob- 
tained pre-eminence over the othei Grecian princes, 68. His 
death, 91 . 

Agefe/au?, lus character, and psetenfions to tlie ciovvn of wSpartn, 
tii- *'49. Is declared king, 250 Takes the command of the 
Grecian 1 forces in Afia*$J4* His dl treatment of Lyfandtr, 
276. His addrefs in counteracting the treachery of Tiflaphernes, 
358* ills expedition to Phrygia, 259. His military prvpaia* 
lions, and martial eswercifes, 7.60. Defeats the Pcriians on the 
banka of the Pa^olti*, 26 ». Negociation between him and 
Thhraufle* for { lid indemnity of Lydia, 263 Is minified with 
the command of the Grecian fleet, 264, His vktorin, infpue 
him with the hopes of conquering the Peril an emphe, 26$* I& 
leerdled, He defeats the Theffalums on his return, 278. 

, Defeats the confederate aimy at Coronoea, 286 His Auatic 
\» flout* prejudicial to „ Sparta, 3*0. Allows his colleague Cle- 
.omlnolus to conduit the vai in Bmotia, 344/ If fuppofed to 1 
* liavo lx en pri> y t<t the attempt of Sphodri&s on the Piraeus of 
Ai hens, 347. Hi&mvafkms of Burnt u, A £ts as the Spartan 

deputy in the Grecian congiofs at that city > 353. Debates be- 
1 tftefja him and Epdminoudas, 356 ♦ ; Evades the law of Lycurgus 
vfrjfh n fpett to the troops vawjuifhed at Len6h a, 374. His inef- 
fectual attempts to leftore-the Spartan authority in Arcadia, 392. 

vigil mt cxci turns on the invasion of Laconia by the Thebans* 
395 Negotiates $ defenflve treaty with Athens, 397, His death 
and character, 464. 

s * r, polls ^ 


Was the father or the Greek tragedy, 11. 145. tUr > 

fables, the firft Grecian attempt toward moral philolo^* 


f tauum.of Dunoilhenes, 160, Is lent as deputy to the Amphicty 
"oiiio council, 203. Inveighs gain fl the Locrians for cult 
the Chrhean plain, 206 Accufes CteRphon for his deciee 
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Agefipolhy King of Span a ,bcfi*>gcs and takes the city of Mantin&n* 
in. 317. Takes Torona, 327. Dies, 32S. 

Agn, King of Sparta, commands the Spailan forces at the renewal of 
the Pelopaunttcfian war, ib 318. Concludes a truce with the Ar~ 
gives, 3 it). Battle of Mantmsea, 323. His expedition into Attica, 
383. His fpoufe Tlmca feduced by Alcibiades, ui 1 3, Invade^ 
the lihans, 160. His death, 2^9 
"jigoracritust his celebrated fiatue of Venus, iii 1 yo. 

Agriculture taught in Attica by Cfictope, h 12. How praAifed in 
Greece during the heuvo ages, 67. 83. 

Agrtgentum y by whom founded, n. 1 1 . 

Its magnificence, and profpenty of its inhabitants, iii. 1 66- 
Siege of, by the Carthaginians, 169. Miferable fate of the Agii- 
gentiles, ihid. 

the fon of Telamon, his prefumption, and howpumflied, i, 56, 
Note* 

Alcitusy the ancient Greek poet. Ins chamAer, 1.270. 

Alt under y from a persecutor* becomes a lupporter of the inflitutions 
of Eycurguo, i 129 Nute. 

Alaliadtw , his birth and education, ii. 309, Attachment between 
him and Sodfeites, 3*1 His chamAer, 313. His antipathy to 
Sparta, 314. His deceitful conduct toward the Spartan ambaf- 
fadors, 3x6. Peifuades the Athenians to enter into the Aigivc 
alh.mce, 317. P«nJ iades the Argives to ‘break their l nice, 321. 
His ambitious views, 340. His debate with Nk ms, n fpeAmg 
the expedition to Sk jly, ^43. His atmament fails, 350. He 
takes Catana, 355. His operations Hopped by h*s recal to Athens, 
356. He is accufed of impiety by Thcffalus, 358. He flics to 
Spaita, 361. 382. 

Surpnfes the Athenian parti fans in Chios, iii. n. Seduces 
the fpoufe of King Agu, 13. Takes jt^fuge with the Perflan 
general Tifiaphemes, 15. Alienates v^it gemral from the 
Spartan interefls, t6 Confpites again H the democracy in 
Athens, 17. Fi nil rates the negotiation between the Athenian 
ambaffaderrs and Tdfaphcrnes, 23, Is united by Thrafybulu® 
to the camp at Samos, 28. His addrefc to his countrymen, 29, 
His meffage .to the tyrants, 37. Is recalled to Athens, 34. 
Captures the whole PeJopcumeiian fleet, 37, Takes Byzantium, 
42. His triumphant return to Athens, 43. ConduAs the Eluu- 
finian feflival, 48. His arrival on the armiverfary of - the Plyn- 
teria deem' d inaufpicious, 50. His fleet defeated during his 
abfence, by Lyfander* 59* , He is impeached by Thrafybulus, 

; and difgme&d, 6b. His advice foy thtf fecurity ot the Athemar 
• 0 eet r-SeAed, 1 63/ Retires f^lifygia, 11%. Manner of his 
r $mth 9 Hid . 1 * A I*'* \ ** \ ¥ * 1 

Aktiltfs, the Spartan natal commj| feat to the relief of Mitylen^ 

hfe imprudentctoduA, ii. 24*: 2$ti' His engagenleat with Nicof- 
tri&Uft.at Cor^yra? 359* ‘ ' * ' \ ' 

w co 4 , ^ ^ '^Akvmdtrr 
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*$!wandtr, of Msfcrdoii, 1 m chat after, i. 487. Is employed 

by Miudonlos to fcteat with the Athenian*, ibid . 
jfkxander* the Great, his birth, iv, 37. His behaviour to the 
Perlian ambaffadois at Jus fathers court, 149 Saves the life of 
his father Philip, 197 Routs the Thebans at the battle of Char* 
roil sea, 219, Quairels witli his*fatnei, and takes refuge among 
the rebellious Illyrians, 43$. It, reconciled, 236. Difficulties 
attending his luoccffion to has father’s ciown, 338* tie is ae- 
1 pledged general of th£ Greeks, 240 IJis mteiview witn 
IHogt'ncT the oyhic, ibid* Defeats the Tbracians, 241. PafRs 
"the Danube, 243 tsaffifiedby Langarus the AgrUu, 247. De- 
feats Glaucias, King of the Tnulantii, 246. Revolt ana deftruc- 
tian of rhebts, 248- Has afts of forbearance the ie, ayo. Re- 
cedes congratuUtoi v embaffles fioin thji Grecian Hates, 2s 1 
Prepares for hi* eaftern expedition, 252, Prepaid* to pafs the 
Granicus, 257. * Battle there, 258. His perfonal gallantry, 
260* His prudent humanity after the engagement, 203. 
Immediate fuuts of this viftory* 264, Befiog^s Hahcamaflus, 
265 The town taken and demoltfbcd, 267. His judicious plan 
"of warfare, 269. The ftrts by which he icctircd Jth cOnqm its, 
270 Favoutable circumftaticcs attending his nferch from Pha- 
foli3 to Perga, 471. He diaibfes the duplicity p£ the utuciis 
of Afpendus, 273. Enters Phrygia, ibid Fulfils the oracle 
relating to the Gbrdaaa* knot, 275. * Paffes the northern gate 
of Crncia, $78 His ficknefs at Tarfus, 279. Difpofition 
of his army previous to the battle of I flits, 284. Defeats Da- 
lim, *8$. His generous treatment p£ Damis’s captive family , 
288* liis moderation includes with his good fortune, 289, Re- 
ceives an amicable embafty from Tyre, 29 r. Befieges Tyre, 

294. Takes tfie city, U woiinded at the fiege of Ga«a, 

30^ Has eafy cotmudl of Egypt, 304. Pounds the city ot 
Alexandria, 30J. JyifitB the oracle of Jupiter AriSftion, 3 oC* 
Foundation or h}s claim to being the fan of Jupiter, JjcfL 
JV 7 ?^* He mashes into A^rria, 305. Battle of Arbfta, 311 
His acquifitions by the defeat of Danus, 318. Purfucs Danes, 
321* Punves the wTbfderers of Darius, 323. Befieges the Bog* 
dian fortrefr, 34^. Reduces it, and marries Roxana, the daugh- 
ter of Oxyaft<e* # $30. Surrender of the fort*vfs of Chonenes, 
ibid h Hit regulation of hi* conqtjefts, 332. Under- 

t -kt.jbiis ln^uia ««|sed 5 tiu*»* 33,. His difficult paflage over the 
ParocxunifuB» 34b. Reduces mount Aomos, 342. Receives 
the wbmiffioo of Nyfe, 343. 1 Paffes th* Indus, 346 His paf- 
\&ge over the Hydafpes dupifted by Porusv 1347. The panagft 
pflefted, jt y sh * 2 s&M** Porus, end treats him generoufly, 354* 
v founds •'BpcaeC i ^ m^ , ' Rticeuhal'a, 35$ pafifirf the AcdS&MTand 
Hyd 157 * JTBnffeges ami tius.es Sangala, 336, Thi« enftem 

bounds whsis eonqudts, 350 His life endangered by bis raffi- 

l^fk Ht tin- <We«*tW iWalfieri fnrtrr.f«. 363, Marches through 

the 
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the Gcdrofian defert, 36$. Rcmifoe? the licentious cruelty of 
Cleander and Sitalus, 367. Romantic account of lus march 
through Carmania, ibid. Puniflies the revolt, of his governors of 
Babylon, perfepolis, and- Sufa, 368k . Improves 'the internal 
ftate of hts conquefts, 376, , Sends vefijela to ejcplore the Perfian 
and Arabian gulphsy ’ 37 , .Founds, ,> ,<uty of retreat for Ins fu- 

peraimuated. foitSerlij . 372. ‘ P$diwjj*es 'tie debts, of bis army s 
374, PrcntiQtes. intermai-iiages with the AfiaticS,. 373, His im- ‘ 
moderate grief for the death of Hephaefticnj, 376- Reduces the , 
Coflmahs, 378V' • Arts ptaefcifod to present Ins- return to Babylon* 
■'38b- His death*, 3,83/ „His, Hi^JauIts, rather 

refulting from his fit nation than his pch^qnat characler, 387. His 
murder of CHtus, 390.- His magnanimity, 392/ / His account of 
Jiis father and lutaielf,: 393; • The divifion of his-conqucits* 397 
Alexander^ King of Thcffaly, his ...character, 'His treache- 

rous feizure of Felopida&^lS. ' Anecdotes of Pcldpidas during 
his confinement, with him, 420.*., Battle of Cyiiiofcephalx, 442. 
Is again defeated by the Thebans, 444. -i 4 ' 

— , the fon of apropus, his treachery to Alexander King of 

MaCedon, detected by Parmenio, iv„. 376.' , 

Alexandria, the city of, founded by Alexander the Great, jv. 305. 
Alyattes, king of Lydia, his fyllematio depredations on theMilefians, 
i. 297, How induced to conclude a peace with them, 298. JEiis 
* lung andhappy reign, 300. . , . ■ v ' 

• Alphabet,, Phoenician, introduced into Greece, 1. 10. , - * 

Amdfify,, hqV'he mounted the throne of Egypt, and hie character. 


^ ' 1 ‘ i h * ' Jf/v A '</* , , - 

Amaxods, the existence of inch a . mil n, why pof to, be, doubted, 

‘ i V9, J _V«\ V'; v ' 


Ampbeia, a' 3^ciTeniaa.,city, ^‘re^bht^i^jrOfeizc^ by B thfe 'Spajtans, 

■ 1 * 1^2, , , i-4, ’ V". . 1' ’* 'It., i-rh V ■■ '' ' * v 1 1 

Amphtot&ihe G&ejan bard/ '.who - , •*/ h' 


1 ‘"W Tr***'f^»~TY W J 1 ^ v J, <T ' ' ^ , u , 

' ..An - «m$*r dfcPW #$? ■ And 

agaitift Sparta, 43.;'; Crpei . decree,, OlP jfeataft #b$ Phocjans, 136. 
Jflaowlon declared a member of . the K«dv. tk. • PHdm 

" invited to check the iufoknce of Sj 

. ...a * -iA 1 A ‘ UAJL*. ' 5 


11 lRViurt* w >swta? )Mtvtv**vv (w« 1 ~ in'* 

nCaeal of the! Amphi&yons, .197, tChe AmpM&yons deftroy the 
! v^Ah«^iifea«pl^t^»8'dO-thc;Citi|t^p plain, • , t 
i AmfdpAd, defomptibn df that city*, fbd from the Athenians. 

*98. Defeat, and death of Cleon in attilWack of the city, 303* 
''*• Honours eonferredtpere on Bmfidas,. :< ‘ 

, nSfarilAine 4 -lrtw AWtttKldft rAli WllpWiPV. IV- •• Ift bfifiClfcd 
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Jfimpkifp'ans a ecu fed by JEfebines to the- AmphielyOme council, for 
cultivating the Cirrneuu plain? iv. 20 6. Th^y attack the Am- 
phictyons, for deftroying their plantations, 208. AmphiHh tabui 
by Philip of Macedon, 2 io-- 

Amufements of the Greeks during the heroic ages, i 87.', 

Arvyntas It king of Macedonia, dethroned by Bardylhs, and reftored 
by the Spartans, iv 7. 

Amyntasy the foil of Philip, his prefccnfioiis to the throne of Macedo- 
ma, iv. 239. 

.i.Mcmu the ancient Greek poet, his character, i. 271. 

A:ui 'Atvrnras the fir ft Grecian philofopherw ho promulgated rational 

nlcMS of the Deity, ii. 21. Note. 131. His do&rines counter- 
adied by the refinements of the Sophifta, ibid* His accufation a. id 
bam fh meat, 209 

Anaxetudcr* the Spartan general, is defeated by Ariftomenes the Mel- 
Ionian, j |86. 

Anderica* L tried by the Eretrian prifoners after the battle of Mara- 
thon, 1. 400. 

An h odes* the joint km£ of Mefloma, In’s tin fucccfs fill conteft with Ins 
aifocute Antiochus, 1. r 6 1 - Obtains the province of PI) anna fiom 
the Spartan cmiqueiors, 177* 

Afiofvpharetusy the Spat tan commander under Paufamas, his refraftory 
conduct, i. 503 

Aniirldi&Sy one of the Spartan ncgociators at the Perfian court, hp 
„ dm after, m "296. His fuccoieiul negotiations, 298. Roufcs the 
jealoufy of Artaxervs again ft the Athenians, 303. Reduces the 
Grecian Rates to accept the terms of peace dictated by Artaxerxes, 
306* AffiRs at a corgrefs of the Grecian Rates at the court of Ar* 


laxeixes, 423 

dnihehmy commander of the Athenian fleet in the abfenre of Ah 


cibiadcs, imprdd mtlyjcxpofes him Rif to a defeat by Eyfander, 111, 
59 - ' ’■ 

>tlie Arcadian deputy at the Perfinn court, his character of 


the Periiaas to his countrymen, lii, 426. 

AnitpaUry is entrufted by Alexander with the care of Macedon and 
Gicece, during lus cafcern expedition, iv. 253 Checks the com- 
mot tons m Greece, during the ahfence of Alexander, 333. Is or- 
dered to join his irutRer with new levies, 374 
A i’phrnh the orator, his character, iii. xS. Put to death by the 
"Pjhiity Tyrants, jii. too. « 

Antiphon* an Athenian "incendiary. Is employed by Philip of Macedon 
to burn the Athenian docks, iv. 200. Is detected by Demofthfenesi 
and puni/lied, 201. 

Ani'Jfhemsm ,of Athens, the great leflbns of his phiiofophy, iii. 149. 
Aornos^^^mi* reduced by Alexander the Grfcat, iv. 342 . 

& Winter, his works, iv, ^.07. 

A&moi oiifea' l %hat gave his oracle at Delphi a fuperior credit over other 
Coracles, i. 12. ** 
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Apollo, the Amyclean, account of the throne of, made by BalhycLs 
the Magneiiati, ii, 163. Belvidere dtfetihed, 176* 

The Abacan temple of, burnt., with a number of V hoc ian refu- 
gees in it, iv. 126 

o’foJorus, the Athenian pairttei, the full who knew the force, of 
light and (bade, nu 491 , . 

■ — — governor oi Babylon, his aits to prevent Alexander the 

Great from returning to th$t city, iv , 380 * 

Apollmtde j, the Olynthsan, bamJhed by the intrigues of Philip of Ma* 
ccdon, iv. 99. 

Aracus is appointed to command the Spartan fleet, %o cover tin* 
trull of tlie fleet to Lyfamlcr, who goes fee end ift command, 
iii. 82. 

Arbela, battle of, between Alexander the Great and D-ttius king uf 
Prifu, iv. 31 1 , ' 

Arcadia , fltuation of that country T and chauffer of its* inhabitants, 
1. 207* 

Slate of, at the sera of the peace of Antalculas, iii. 3 1 4, Fate 
of Mnntinsea, 318. National character of the Arcadians, 40$. 
Are defeated by Atrlndcimus, 4 13. Arcadia 1 avaged by ti,ie Sp<n- 
tans on one lide, and by the Ac iueans on the other, 43 t A peace 
concluded with Athens, 434. The Arcadians fet/e Olympia, aad 
telebiate the games, 4^5 They plunder the Olympic treufure, 
417. Scheme of thole who partook of this trxifure, U> prevent 
inquiries, 449, 

Arthclaut I king of Maced »n, hit hiflo?) r and chaucler, iv y 
Ar chi damns, king of Sparta, ins pacific advice, when the JAlo^onno 
fians endeavoured to draw the SptUtans into their coiife^mcy 
again!! Athens, ii 204 Is appointed to coiulucf the war, 2iS, 
Leads his army into Attica, 2ty. 

* „ > fon of Agefilaus, folic its t!m pardon of Sphodnan, <vt 

of friciulfliip to his fou Cieonymus, m 3464 ComuiPiuL the Spar 
tan forces fent ngainil the Arcadianv, 4*11* Di leaLs them at 
Midoa wjthout the lofs of a man, 4*3* ’jw *ch cm the reqiu 

of the Spartan allies, for leave to tegociutc a Dparate paice with 
Thebes, 4 ,7 Defeats the attempt of Epammondas to ft up? ue the 
city of Sparta, 455. 

Endeavours to revive' the Spat tan power in the Peioponnmn, Jv, 
49. Ainu at procuring the cuftodv of the? temple at Delphi, itG. 
Ruifes an army for that purpofe, 130 t b ' 

Archilochus, the ancient Grecian poet, memoirs of, i. 259. His 
bitter revenge again# Neobule ana her father, z6 2, Character of 
his poetry, 263* 1$ ban ilhed Paros, 265V R^cov^rs credit m the 

Olympic games, 266 . Honours paid to him on his return to Paros, 
268. i , t ' 

drchxteUftre^ rude ft ate of, in the heroic ag.e§M ‘Greece, i» 84* 

The Doric and Ionic orders of, where inV^nted, ii, 162. 

Art hom% 



INDEX* 


battle of, between CaJlicratidaa and ~ the Athenians, 

The objeft of this adyen- 


Arthwti commencement of the magiftracy of, at Athens} m the 
flead of the king's, i, 101* Their number, office, and rank, li, 
ua 

Areopagus, the court of, at Athens described, i 361. ii. 113. 

sitgwujfef battle of, between CaJlicrat fJ “ ‘ 
ul* 70* 

^r^0#tf«//^expcditipn undertaken, i, to. 
tore, zzl 

A^ tfojj fiHl fettled by Danays, i, Contefts between the citizens 
offend thofe of the dependent towns, i. 210. War with Sparta, 

33J. 

Inteftlne commotions in the republic of, iu 89. The town of 
Mycenae deftroyed, qp, Condurf of the Argives during the Pelo- 
ponnefian war, 308, M The Argive alliance, ibid. The Argtvcs 
take aims on the renewal of the Peloponnefian wai, 31^. Con- 
clude a truce, ibid. The Uuee broken at the mitigation of Alci- 
biades, 321, Buttle of Mgntmaja, 3 22. Tumult at Argos, in 
* which the league with Athem is abjured, and a confederacy entered 
into with Sparta, 325, 

Aria us 9 fuccecda to the command of Cyrus's vanquiflied army after 
the battle pf Cyuaxa, iii- 199, Concludes a U uce with Artaxerxes, 
202. J® detached from the Giecian ^allies by the coutnvanct oi 
Tiffaphcrnes, 203. 

Arifttfusi commands the Corinthian auxiliaries Cent to affift hi the de- 
fence of Potkhea, 11. 1^9, Is taken jby the Athenians, and put to 
death, 233. 

Ariftaggras* of Miletus, infllgatcs the Ionian^ to revolt againft the 
Tertian government, L 35 5 * Hi$ negpciations at Sparta, 358. 
Applies to the Athenians for affiftance, 361 . 360. The remainder 
1,0? ]bis hiftory, <M death, 373. 

Afiftidte* bf# jjpwtwxij deference to Miltiades, his affociate in the 
C^ixumd ofthfe Atiienian forces, i. 397. Companfon between 
wfe and ThemiiiOclcs, 407,. Their rivalihip, 409. He is ba- 
mmed, 4* qI Returns to the Grecian fleet juft before the battle off 
Sajatms, 4744 Sis Jpeech to Mardonius on the part of the A the* 
rnan^ 489*. 1 

U eWHifUd with too charge of the finances of the confederated 
Greek , force*, on the recal of JPaufanias, ik da, His death and 
ehjyw&sr, for* ^ , 

*m *mm»«* m*t a Th^d P^tcr, his great power of e^preffion, iii. 494. 

Arijfaetalcf* |£mg of Arcadia, proleffes to affift the Mefleoians agamft 
' the Spartanjs, a. 189, Deferts them at the bpttle of the Trenches, 
1 Oo* His feepnd treachery, andpudffimeni, aor* 
modem*) the Meffrnian, devotes his daughter to death," in o \0 

B ence ^tabular demand, S* 172- Xi)ls her trutaHj jMmfclf, *73, 

Irawoumps^ing, and wages fuccekful war againft the Spartan*, 174* 

^ * * * 7 *‘ * 
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Ariftodemuu an Athenian player/ employed by Philip of Madedon to 
cultivate his intereft at Athens, iv. 104., .His embaffy to •Philip, 
108. Is font again/ rio; *; /*' ''?*$'* ' ' 4 ' /> ^ H 

Arijlomenn* is, falutfed king of Meffenia by the army on the plains f 
of Derae/h i 81/ His gallant expedition" to the, city, of Sparta, ’> 
183^ HU" repeated ftfccefffea agaiiift , the Spartans, 185. Is de- ' 
feated at the Trenches, 190. Defends the fortiyfc of Eira, -492 - 
Is taken prifoner, 193,. Hi& extraordinary efcape,' 194* Is fur<- 
prifed by the Spartans, 197/ Abandon/Eira, 199. Is kindly' re*,; 
ceived by the Arcadians, 301. • His travels/ "death, and chara^er, 
206* ' // : * *' \ 1 ' nt * ' 1 

Arijlophan&i a declared enemy, to Socrates, in *44. Nature of his 
comedies deferibed, ’ 149. Ridicules Cleon, 287. . . 

His comedy of the Clouds, the remote caufe of the profecution 
ot&ocrates, ia/128/ '//*>//'/ 1 ; 1% + / 

Ariftotk, his diitinXions of flyle in writing/ Jii/r 54. Inquiry into 
Plato’s doXrine of ideas, 514. / Wvtk* \ } ' • ' / ,, 

v ScieUtifical prefcnts made to.hi&L by Alexander ' the Great, iv. 

' 4x0* s His moral and political works fuperior to the writings of all 

his predecdTors, 41 i ; , Hss philofophf, 4x2. His logic, 413* 
His great opportunities of improvent^nt, 415. His death, 416- 
Tenets of the Peripatetic" ichool, 41 9- * Rftimate and fate of his, 
philofophy, 430. " / ^ v 

Armenia*, p adage of the Greeks through that country, under the con- 
duct of Xenophon and Cheirofophus, iii.^17. * T 

Arrian* remarks on his account of Alexander’s paflage from Pha fells 
s to Perga, iv * zjzJ , 1 

Artabanusl his moral reflexions to X^rfecs, on the review of his fijj# 
meiife army, 1- 424* ' His cautions for the fafety of the Perfiait 
fleet, 45 r* , V"/'/' N * ' , 

Artaba%us , fatrap of Ionia, reyolt^froin Ar fcxerxes Ochus, king of 
Pcrfia, and fupports himfelfby the afliftance of Chares of Athens,; 

< iii. 485; . / * , ' ■ . ' 1 " ' r ' - v /. 

Arta/bernes * t\iz Perfian'governdr of Sardis, commands the Athenians 
to reiiiftate Hijppias, whom they had' expelled, i, 368. 

Artaxerxei JLoiigimanus, king of .Perfia/ uffords protection to The- 
miftocles on hi$ banifatoent, jk 66* meafures of defence 

‘ ' Ugainft theGrecian invahoh, ,p t Oimah^ vifthrieS over his fleet 
and army, 7 &* /Revolt of Egypt,V^/ /Solicits a peace ‘with the 
Athenians, 80. ' /' i * )y \ 

* (Mentnon)/ is appointed fucefrffdr to t|k%ro«e df Perfia, 
/ by his father Darius Nothos, hu Cyrus dif- 

the cro^h with him, iSo* him, 194, 

tie <tf Conclude!/ W'iffi&lffiim the Grecian 

-^•^hny,’; *02. Makes war againft the Spartans, 141 / Oidei*s the 
' ; de$th' : ’df Tiffaphefnes, and 'Commits the care of the war to Ti- ! 
• interview with Coikd/ 2 8^* Is perfuaded 

iy rebuild the vValls of Athens, - 294* 'He dtXates the 

"// •» /' 1 termi 




cuCrtA' of the On uan Rates at ti» court, 422 . 

Arlcnlljia, of Hsboai uafpis, ber advice to Xerxes, i. #*>. Her 
tifW to fare Iitelelf at the battle of SaUima, 477 " , * 

Jrimifm, tins fi>R tea C^ageracut there Iret^een the Grecian an 

iWinin i\ 45 >• f Uc lecona, 457 

v/v./, * the Athenian couttefart, her dwrcf.er, n. 156 20 H 
Atpnnh: f, ^lu- trencliVTOto behaviour of the inhabitants of, daftiled 

in the new feftltments, 103. Peculiar advantages of the Ionia 

Anti'ia^xXie dowtdal of the monarchy of, (kfcnbcu, 1 jOt> ?- 2 - 
f'lunur'd b\ Alexaiid^’s comnucil of Babylon, iv 40<) 

%::: 7 ,s» n>«.Xf vk ,»™ 

.ptft the UMI b. .9./ H,« p.-rfid„. >9*. U MM 1.J 
Sywcufe,' iufpi] ca lit* -«|«- w;t1, contempt io. 
'Athfn* firft fettled bv Cecrops, 1 . 8* Agriculture taught that ^ by 

S;»S, r HiL-yofTlWct,,, ,0. "The Cretan mil™, 
■ \ 1 , j L, H m X The exiled defeenchnts ot Hercules 
"ecwed'tnto Attica, % 5 - Royalty abaWhcd on the death of Co- 
drite and the maeiilracy of Aichotis ubkituted in its room, lot. 

' The D ian S expelled\y the Athenians, ,03 , ^htxal revo u- 
XJ Ti*u* A tlrnf n*nn i ic. as rcerulated 



ceflfcs ol the \mneniars u,ierc«.«w...lmig a democracy, 364. They 
3 ft the Ionian re voters again !l the Perfian government, 369. 
Blit afterwards receive difgult, and leave them, 372. Attica in- 
y&Tby the Perfuns, 390 Meafures taken for defence, 391. 
Battle 0? Marathon, 3 97 * Conduct of the Athenians Ar this 
vifiorv, 4 ot. Honours conferred on Miltiades* 4 oz. Who is 
a'ltci wAvA perfected to death, 405. And his memory revered, 
co6. P.amihment of A r, Rides, 410. Naval fvccefles of I heirnf- 
- tonic* over fEgina and Coreyra, 413 .Strength and fpint of the 
£ blic, 4.4 The advice of tire oracle on the approach of 
’X Ms, ex pounded by ThcnnRotles, 430. •Memorable battle of 
Th* tdtepylU 4471 Xerxes enters Attica, and the Athenians aban- 
don tReiV country, 465. Mardoniwt regains m Attica after the 
Right of Xa«t, 480. #3 . The -.Wans dcCft^tbe: Athenian 

e-iufe, ao'i.- ."ConteR between the Athenians and regent# in tJi» 
confederate!, army under Paubmms, y6o. They dimnguifh them- 

' feJ vi •> at ihe battle of Platsea, ,507 A nd at thatrif MycaU, 5 * 3 ' 

, mSbro^my after thefe Itcairjes, v 4 S" Their M> 

•' in.thxUsJ'W.,45-; Celebrate tbeir^iaonr. over the Per. 
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flans at Salamis, 4$, The city of Athens rebuilt and fortified, 49, 
The artful embaffy of Themiftocles to Sparta, 5*0. The Piraeus 
built, 53* Baniftuncnt and death of Themiftocleo, 65. Death 
and character of Anilides, 67* Rapid fuqceflfes of Cmiou, 69. In- 
fluence of Pericles in the policy of the Athenian Hate, 74, The* 
* Athenians afRU the revolt of Egypt from Artaxcixes, 77, Unfoi- 
tunatfe event of this meafuye, 78 * Peace concluded with Arta- 
xerxes, 80, Tbi power of Athens viewed with difeonteat by the 
other Grecian dates, 83. Protection afforded to the Spaitan 
Helots and Meifensans, 8j. AfiHtance givfen to the Boeotians, to 
fupport their independence iigainft Thebes, 92 The famous truce 
of thirty years, 94, How they fubdued their neighbouring Hates, 
98 Spirit of the Athenian government, 99 Panegyuc on the 
Athenian laws, 103. Character of Draco, and has fyilem oflegu 
hit ion, 105. State of Athens at the time of Solon, 106. Review 
of Solon’s udtitutionb, 107., Ufurpat ion of Pdlfh atn$, 1 ti>. Cha- 
rachu of Hipparchus, J 1 7. Aheiatunis in government introduced 
by Clifthenes, fi8. The demooAtic form of government com- 
pleted by Pericles, 119. Progrefs of luxury in the republic, \ 23. 
The \htues and vices of this period complied, 11G IlkUvy 
of philofophv, 127. The SophifU, 133 Soc res, 133 Tra- 
gedy, *39. Comedy, T44. Minerva honoured as tin* tutcKry 
deity of Athens, 150. Mode of odchfaring ie feiiuals, 151, 
Domeilic manners of the Athenian*, 152 VVo' en, ibtJ* Cour- 
tefans, 157. Chaia£tcr of Afpalta, 1 5 fr r Tho lire arts patro- 
nized by Pericles, 167* Cheat implements made by Atnenkm 
feulptors and painters, 168* The moll di fling uifhed works of 
Phidias, 170 * Origin of the Pclopounefiau W119 18 The Co- 
rinthians and Corey roans appeal to Athene and foheit the el- 
pouftd of then* refpedtne < infes, 189 A ne ity of mutual de- 
fence concluded with Corc\id, 1 92 A rfcinf oieu'vxurit font to the 
Corey rean fleet, 194. Reply to the * tnftcitftidtirc oi the Conu- 
« thians, 195 Revolt of Ma^eJon? u J9J. Siege of Poticbea, 
194 Account* of the Hates confederated ttgamit A t heat' , 205. 
A menacing embaffy lereivyd fiom tpuiedetaies, 207 Ac* 
c uiation and defence of Pericles, 2icx - P^epajations for war, 
2ij. Invafion of Attica by Archidainus, kn?g of ftparta, 219. 
Tne invtdiop retaliated on the eotefederatCi* by fea, 2 ?d. Attica 
evacuated, 221. Megara invaded, 222. Athens vailed by th$ 
plague, 223. - Deviation of Attica by the enemy, 325- III 
fuccefs of the war, 227. Death and ohe.ra&er of, Pericles, 230, 
Revolt of X*elbos, 227,, fchege of Mytilenc, 339. s ’Character of 
Cleon, £44. #Iis,jcrupl propofal of putting tjhft inhabitants of 
^ MytilenAto death, reverfed by the perfuafioa of Debdafus, 246. 
The Athenian trdops weakened by the plague, 268. Expedition 
to Aitpfla, ^69. > Rejeift the Spartan overture® £03^ peace, and 
detain^ their pledged. Hups, 2,80. Battle of ^ Delhi m, 29 t. Re- 
volt of Appmpolis,, 298. Qiatncmr$ on the fuqceffes of Erafldas, 
300. Truce 'concluded with Sparta, ih }4 ' ' Peace made w : th 
. i ’ v ’ ■ <r'i ' ‘ Sp^a, 
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Sparta, $04. Aeecifion of Athens 10 the Arrive alliance, 309 <• 
Mutual difcontents generated between Athens and Sparta, 314. 
Renewal of the war, 3 x 8 /* Expedition agafoft Melos, 327. Con- 
ference betweeen the commiflionera of Athens and thole of Melos, 
328 Reduction of Melos, and cruel treatment of the inhabitants, 
332. /Send a .fleet to Sicily, 338. Another expediton to Sicily, 
debated, 7343. Preparations : vfpr this undertaking, 348, pepar- 
tji|W ojT the amiamept. from Athens, 350, - Caufes ot recalling A 1 - 
357. Attica invaded' - by Agia, who fortifies Decelia, 383, 
A Sjf ♦rods exei {dons of the Athenians, 384 Are finally defeated at 
.Xca before Syj?acufe>. 397 . Their miferable a«d> difaitrous retreat 
from thafcchy, 40 1 * 

General 1 Conficmatiotr at the news of the fad event of the Si- 
cilian . Expedition, Combination , of the Grecian ,^ates 

againft Athene Their preparations to affill the revolt of the 
Afiatic dependencies of the Athenians, 8. The Athenians dif- 
eover and defear the meafures of the Corinthians and Chians, 
,io* Battle of Miletus, 11* Intrigues of Alcibiades again ft the 
democracy, 17. Tifander co-operate? in the fame defign, 21. 
Negociation with Tjllaphernds, 22, The democracy overturned, 
74 The government of tht Four Hundred formed, 25. Their 
tyranny, 27, Tumults at Athens, occafioued by the revolt of 
the troops in Samos, 3k* The democracy reftored, and Aid- 
biades recalled, 34, The Athenians become again victorious at 
fca, 35f» Triumphant return of Alcibiades, 44. * Celebration of 
the Eleufinian rites, 46. Cdehrajtion of the Plynteria, 50. 
Afeibirdes uccufed and dijfgraced, 60. CaHicratidas "defeated by 
m Athenians, and killed, 70. * Wifctom and gquity obferved in 
the trial of offenders, 75. 'Trial of the admirals for their con- 
du& at the battle pf ^Xvgimffo^ 76, Dying fpeeph of D10- 
raedoo, , 78- / Defeat^and lofes of his fleet, 85* Athens befieged 
by Dy funder, 90. - 'Embaflfy df Theramenes to Sparta, 91. 
Atheps fu minders to t Lyfendeiy and is difmantled, 94, Cruel 
treatment *jof , the Athenians by the thirty tyrants, 100. Thl 
perfecutiou of Lyfias and his family, icri. , Accufation and death 
of Theram«nes*f ipS* , Death, of Afeibiades, 112. Thrafybulus 
oppofes the tyrant*, 1 14. He ;fieze^ tlje Pirasus, ti6; The ty- 
rants depofed**artd decemvirs eiefted, /19. The internal jjpeace 
of Athens effefted;by the mediation jaf rPkitfafijr y, A gene- 
ral amndly, *#4^ rrofeeution anddeath of Socrates, 129- Re~ 
vkm%f lus follpweri^yand their principal tenets, 147. State of 
the arts at,, this rime, 149, ; The -Athenians aimt^the The- 
bans < Spat^a^»7 Cbaiuea, *8$, Co- 

non prevails^ ' Artaxerxes to rehuil#, the ^alls.lofc Athens, 394, 
The Atfetihuis contribute to thoi revolt ^304. .Are' 

obhp^^'aEce&f terms of peaces, from- J^rtapttbpG, 306. A 
there hy JMepidi^ to -.ieftoife &he ^democracy 
at Thebes*, 3.33.'' AfiHtance feat £0 Thebes, to' tecovey the ci- 
v ’ ' f 1 , ’ * * , - , ^ tadel 
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tadel From the Spartans, 34r. The alliance with Sparta re* 
newed, 344- The Athenians irritated at the attempt of Spho- 
drias on the Pira?us, 347# Naval fuccefles againfl the Spartans, 
350. The exiled inhabitants of Platasa received into the repub- 
lic, 3ji. Deputies (eht to the Grecian congrefs at Sparta, 355* 
Condudl of the Athenians after the battle of JLeu&ra* 375. They 
refolve to hold the balance'of power, Sf 6 + A defenfive alliance 
with Sparta debated, 397. Affiftance fent to the Spartans againfl; 
the Theban in vafion, 401. The alliance with Sparta extended 
and confirmed, 406. Peace concluded with the Arcadians, 434* 
The Athenians recover many of their maritime poffeflions after 
the battle of Mantinsea, 467. The fnppofed /degeneracy of the 
Athenians (hewn to refult from the nature 6f their government, 
468. Their extreme profligacy, 475. Charafterof Chares, 479. 
The focial war, 480. State of phifofophy at this time, 486. Sta- 
tuary# 487. Painting, 489. Literature, 497, \J£enophon, ibid* 
Plato, 502. , 

The Athenians deluded by a treaty with Philip of Macedon, ir* 
18. They counteract his views upon Olynthus, 58. They defend 
the (trails Of Thermopylae againfl Philip, 60. Are deluded into 
negligence by the policy of Philip, 74. Intrigues of Philip it* 
Euboea, 75, State of parties in Athens, 8c. Chares fent to 
Olynthus, 87. Charidemu3 fent to Olynthus, 94, Attica in* 
fulted by Macedonian fleets, 103. Philip’s deceitful embafly to 
Athene/ 104. AmbafTadois fent to negoclate with Philip, no* 
Their report, 117. Arrivalof ambaffadors from Philip/ 1 19. A 
third embafly to Philip, iai. A treaty concluded with Vnilip, 
129. General confternation at the fate of the Phociana, 139. 
Pals a decree for, receiving the Phocian fugitives, 140. Refolve 
to preferve their engagements ydth Philip# 144. The, Athenian* 
courted both by the Spartans and the Pdopohnefians, ^53, 
Artful reprefentation^ of the partifadti of Macedon, 154* The 
Athenians endeavour to roufe the Greet &A dates againfl Philip, 
166. Dioperhes fent to oppofe Philip In Thrace, 167. 
dudfc defended by Demoflheoes, 1691 \ Spirited exertions againfl 
Philip, both by fea and" land, iyjt ^Eubcta Tccdvered, 177. 
Decree of the Byzantines and Perinthians, nt acknowledgment of 
their relief by PhoCion, 188. Offend tffc Thebans by their pre* 
fent to the temple at Delphi, 204. Th«" Athenians raife a con- 
federacy againfl Philip,, a 1 1. General eonftemation on Philip’s 
feizing Elataea, 214. Decree paffeji for an aflbektion Vith. 
Thebes, and other cities, againfl Philips 215. Batik of Chero- 
oaea, 219, Moderation of Philip towards Athens,-^#**. Decrees 
in confequeqcc of this defeat, 22$*, vt The peac|j Philip rati- 
fied, 2 itS, Decree the trial and pbnllhmedt of the orators ac- 
cused by Alexander the Gr^t,V 252* Military prefen ts from 
Alexao-dV to the temple of Minerva, aftei^ the battle of the Gra- 
nicusv 264, Baniftiments of iBfchines and Dcmoilhewes, 336, 
vox. fv; /. State 
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State of, during the latter years of Alexander, 337. Philofophical 
fe&R e&ablifheathere, 417. 

Atys, fon of Crtrfus king of Lydia, his death, ami the confegucnccs 
of it, i. 307. 

Babylon, the capital of Aflyria, befieged by Cyrus, i. 342. The 
city, and its refources, deferibed, 343. Is taken by flratagem. 


Flagitious condu£l of Harpalus, Alexander's governor there, 
iv 368. Improvements made there by Alexander, 370. Scheme 
of Apollodorus to prevent Alexander's return thither, 380, 

Bncctm, his expedition to India inquired into, iv. 344. Note* 
lord, his character of Aiiftotle, iv. 41 1. 

Bards f Grecian, their character during the heroic ages, 1.251. 
Their high authority and influence on iociety, 253. Theicfpeft 
attached to their character, 254. Peculiar advantages of the ages 
in which they lived, 255. The perfection and authority of their 
comp oft ions, 256. Memoirs of Archilochus, 259 Tepander 
26-?. Alcteus and Sappho, 2/0. Anacreon, 271. Stdkrhorus, 
272. Pindar, tbUL 

BardyVtSy an Illyrian chief, effeils a revolution in Macedonia, and 
renders that government ti ibutary to him, iv 7. Defeats Perdic- 
cas, 1 q. Is defeated and killed by Philip of Macedon, 24. 

Bathydes, the Magneiian, makes the throne of Amyclean Apollo, IJ. 

Beattie, Dr. remarks on his Effay on Truth, iv. 423* Note . 

JSAx, the temple of, at Babylon, account of, iv. 380. 

litas of Pi iene, how he diffuaded Croefus king of Lydia from at- 
tempting naval exploits, i. 303. 

BdeU&t revolt of the inferior cities of, from the authority of Thebes, 
ii. 91. The jevolters aflifted by the Athenians, 92. Battle of 
Defittm, 20 1 • *» 

Bogeff the Perfian governor of Eton, his defperate condu& and 
death, on bung reduced by Citnon, the Giecian commander, ii 


* 9 - \ 

Box mg, how praftifed 111 the ancient gymnaflic exercifes, t. 230. 
Bradmans, ancient, account, of their tenets, iv. 381. 

Prnfidas, a Spartan naval commander, joins the feet of Alcidasinthe 
port of Cyllene, ii *252. His prudent counfd overruled by hia 
colleague, 759 His expedition to Thrace, 295. His addrefs 
to the Acaiuhians 296. Procures the revolt of Amphipolis, 2 98. 
His death, and honours paid' to his memory by the citizens there, 

i$oT ; /' . 

Bid t phalsd$ ' Alexander the Great’s horfe> a city founded to his me- 
ir , 'iv. 356. ,l * 1 

Btthywa, fnfferiogs of the Greeks under Xenophon, in their paffage 
through country, in. 332. 

^ Byzantium, 
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JBy%antium t its foundation, and peculiar fituation, defcrlbed, II 55. 
Is taken from the Perfians by the confederated Giceks, 56. 

Is taken by Alcibiades, iii. 42. Is taken from the Athenians 
by Lyfander, 88. Attempt of Philip of Macedon to furprife the 
city, 185. C % 

Calyla founded by Philip of Macedon, iv. 147. 

Cadmus y a Phoenician, the founder of Thebes, i* 8. 

Calamities, public, call foi th the latent refourcca of free governments, 
ill. 7. But increafe political factions, 90* 

Calamity the Brachman, his death and prophecy, iv. 382* 

Calenture , general idea of this diforder, iii. 327* 

Calltas , the Athenian admiral, his exertions againfl. Philip of Mace* 
don, Iv 175. 

Callteratidas , the Sparian> manner of his death at the battle of Platoea, 
i. 509. 

his reception when fent from Sparta to fucceed Ly- 
fander in the command of the Peloponnefian fleet, iii. 63. His 
manly behaviour, 64. Obtains voluntary Contributions ft om the 
Xonians, 66. Takes Methymna, 67. Defeats the Athenian 
fleet under Conan, 68. Is defeated and killed at Arginuflje, 
7 °* 

Cahflbenesy the fcholar of Ariftotle, put to death for a confplracy 
agamfi: Alexander the Gnat. iv. 3^8. Note . 

CulUxenus procures an irregular decree againfl: the Athenian admVaU 
accufed of mifcondudl at Argtnuffae, iii* 77. 

Camlyfes, king of Perfia, purfues the conquefts of his father Cyrutf, 
i. 345, Reduces Egypt, 347. His death, 348. 

Came?ina t the favour of this city fought by Hermocrates for Syracufe, 
and by Euphcmus for the Athenians, ii. 372. The citizens deter- 
mine to prefeive a neutrality, 37$. / 

Candaules % king of Lydia, the fatal confcquenc* of his imprudence, 
1 296 ^ 

Cappadocia 9 invaded and ravaged by Crccfus king of Lydia, i, 3 17. 

Cat anus , an Ai give prince, cflabliflies a principality in Macedonia, 
iv. 2. „ , 

Cat lhage) the foundation and growth of, iu 2. Prevents the Pho* 
caeans from fettling in Corfica, 4. Commercial profperity and 
power of the Carthaginians, ib* Civil government of the repub* 
lie, 5. Note . Ambitious and jealous fpirit of the republic, 7, 
The learning of, rather diredled to ufcful than ornamental arts, ib. 
Note Views of the Carthaginians in entering into alliance with 
Xerxes, 8. They invade Sicily, 37. Conclude a treaty of peace 
with Gelon, king of Syracufe, 39# / ’ 

The Carthaginians undertake the conqueft. of Sicily, in* 164. 
Treat the natives cruelly, *65. , . . 

Cqflor of Rhodes, his character as a ehrohologift and hiflorian, E 291. 
Note. 

u H z Cataphrafts 
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Cataphra&s in the Grecian military, what, iv. 259. Note* 

Categories , the ten in the ancient logic explained, hi. 505. Note . 

Cebes the Theban, his final convention with Socrates., iii. 140. Ac- 
count of hia celebrated Table, 148 

Cecrops , his fettlement in Attica, i. 8. Taught the Greeks agricul- 
ture, 12. 

Cepbalus , his chara&er and Angular good fortune at Athens, iii, , 

jpi. 

C:rcs % how honoured by the Athenians in the Eleufinian fellival, iii. 

a6 4 •; 

Chabriat, the Athenian general of tfie Theban army, his addrefs in 
oppofing the operations of Agefilaus in Bceotia, iii. 347. The un- 
ufual attitude of his ftatue at Rome explained, 348. Note. A&s 
both in the capacities of general and admiral, 349. Is fent againft 
Epaminondas, whom he repulfea from before Corinth, 408. Is 
killed in the focial war, 481. 

Chalets , the Tegion of, in Macedonia, deferibed, ii. 196. 

('haiybeansy their fierce chara&er, and bold oppofition to the Greeks 
under Xenophon and Cheirifophus, iii. 2 <8. 

Chans of Athens, his cbara&ef, iii, 479. Is fent out to condu& the 
focial war, 480. Is forced to abandon the fiege of Chios, ibid . 
Accufea his aflbeiates TimOtheus and Iphiciates, 482. Engages 
in the fer vice of Artabazus, 485 Occafion of his recal, ib. 

His expedition to Olynthus, iv. 87. Is fent to Thrace, where 
he is defeated by Amyntas, 185. Is one of the generals at the 
battle of Cheronsea, zt 9. 

Chat ulemas , his character, and expedition to Olynthus, iv. 94. 

Chariot races, in the ancient Grecian public games, when inliituted, 

*■ . . ' 

Charon , his addrefs and fortitude d unrig the execution of PtlopidaA* 
confpiracy at Thebes, iii. 336. 

Cheirtfophus torrimapda the Spartan troops fent to afilft Cyrus in his 
Afiatic expedition, iii. 183% His advice to the Greeks after the 
perfidious leisure of their generals by Tiflaphernes, 210 Is elected 
one of their generals, 21c Memorable retreat of the Greeks 
fiom Ada,'#. Leaves Trebiaond in fearch of (hips to convey his 
men, 227. * His return, 232 His death, ib. 

Chtronaa f the plain of, why chofen by Philip of Macedon for the en- 
campment 6r his army* iv. 218. Battle between Philip and the 
confederated Greeks, 219. 

Cherries fhrll broug u from Cerafus to Italy by Luculluft, iii. 228. 

Cherfotiefus, Thracian, defeription of the country, iii. 246, Is forti- 
fied by Dercyllidas, 247, 

ChteftmQit Grecian, during the heroic ages, their rank and authority, 
t'6 fi*' v < ■ ' . 

Chos is befieged by Chares, iii. 480. 

Cbirotin the Grecian bard, brief account of, l 252. 

Chorum) bis fubmiflion to Alexander the Great* iv. 330* 


Chorus 
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Chorus in the Grecian theatre* its origin, ii. 140, Its advantages, 
142. 

Chronology very loofely regarded by the ancient Greek hfftorians, i.4* 
Note - 

Cicero, remarks on his account of the conduct of Callicratidas, ii. 70* 
Note. 

Cimmerians , their invafion of Afia Minor, i 294, 

Cimm , his charafter, ii. 68. Succeeds to the command of the 
Grecian army, on the death of A; ill ides, ibitL His rapid fuc- 
cefles in Caria and Lycia, 70. Reduces Phafdis, ibid. Defeats 
tlie Pei flan fleet, 72. Surprifes the Peril an camp at Eurymtdon, 
73. His fuccefslul expedition to Cyprus, 79 Is banifhtd by 
the influence of Pericles, 94. Parallel between him and Fencles, 

97 - . ... 

Cinadm , his character, and confpiracy again ft the Spartan govern- 
ment, iii. 250. His plot difeovered, 252. Manner of fuzing 
him, 2 53. He and his aiTbeiates punifhed, 254. 

Cttrha, a city of the Crifleans, defcribed, i. 214. Is taken and de- 
ftroyed by the Amphi&yonic army, 225. 

Clcarcbus, his addrefs in appeafing the mutiny of Cyrus’s Grecian 
troops, iii. 190. His mifcondu£l at the battle of Cynaxa, 1 95. 
Concludes a trq^e with Tifl'aphernes, 202. Is perfulioufly feiztd 
by Tifl'aphernes, 204. 

Cleigenes the Acanthian, his fpeech in the Spartan aflembly againft the 
Olynthian confederacy, iii. 321, 

Cleitc 'es the Corinthian, his lpeech at Athens in favour of a definflve 
alliance with Sparta, 11. 398. 

Ckomhrotus , his acceffion to the throne of Spart^, ii. 328. Is fent to 
conduct the war in Bceotia, 344. Is fent a fecond time with that 
truft, 364. His difpofltion of his troops on the plain of Leu£tra, 
367. Is defeated and killed in the battle, 369. 

Ckomenes , king of Sparta, rej^fh. the overtures of Ariftagoras to in- 
volve the Spartans in a war with the Peifiana* i. 360. His refent- 
ment againft Chfthene& for fraudulently engaging him to expel 
Hippias from Athens, 365. Note, His cfcath, 4J y. 

Cleon of Athens, his character, ii, 244. Urges the doom of death 
againft the captive citizens of Mytilene, 245 Prevails on the 
Athenians to njedt the Spartan overtures for peace, 280. His fe 
ditious artifices, 281. Gains the accidental credit of reducing 
SphadTteria, 283. Is ridiculed by Ariftophanes, 286. Is killed 
before Amphipolis, 303. 

Clifthenes , alterations made by him in the government of Athens, ii. 
1 18. # , 

Cfitus, account of the manner of his death, iv. 390* 

Cnidus , naval engagement there, between Conon and Pifapcjcr, iii* 
284. 

Codrus, king of Attica, devotes himfelf tq death for the caufie of his 
country, 1, ico.^ ' Co/chos$ 

H H 3 
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Colchos* by whom fettled, and a character of the inhabitants, hi. 22cu 
They oppofe thepaflage of the Greeks under Xenophon and Churi- 
fophus, but are defeated by them, 221 
Colonisation, how pra&ifed by the early Greeks, i. 13, 

Colours in painting, remarks on, iii.495. 

Comedy , Greek, the oiigin of, ii 14^. Its chara&eriftic diftin&ions 
from tragedy, 146. And fiom modti n comedy, 148. 

State of, in the age of Alexander the Great, iv 404 . 

Companions, a body of Macedonian youth, inftituted by king Philip, 
20 

Conjugal 'iffetfion, moving feenes of, dining the hcioic ages of 
Greece, exhibited by Homer, i. -7 
Conon is appointed one of the ten commanders to fuperfede Aid- 
blades, ixi. 6 2. Is defeated by Cailicrat idas, 68. Character of 
his aflociates Philocles and Adimanthus, 79 His advice rejected, 
and the Athenian fleet captured by Lyiandcr, he* Entertains the 
hope of retiit'ving the fortune of Athens, 281, Hi*t> interview 
with Artaxcixes, 28 1 . Defeats Pifandei by lea at Cnidus, 284. 
Prevails, on Artaxerxes to rebuild the walls of Athens, 294. His 
premature endeavours to reilore the power of Athens, 296 Is 
put to death by the Perfians, 300* 

Corcyra , the fleet of, deitroyed by Themiftocles, i. 413 

Rupture between this colony and Corinth, ii 1**4 Thr flier 
of, defeats that of the Corinthians, 1^7- The Gncyu'.un* 
ravage the fbites allied with Corinth, 188 Apply to dtho ‘ , 
ibid \ Representations of the Cuirjieau deputies, 189 A 
treaty of mutual defence concluded with Athens, 192 Are de- 
feated by the Corinthians in an oMlinate fca-flghl, ibid Fac- 
tions generated in Corcyra by Corinthian futrtguts, 253 The 
demagogues aflafilnated, 254. Tumult between the Athenian 
and the Corintliian factions, ibid, Ariival of NicofliatU'* with 
a fquadron from Athens, 256. Maflacic of the Erucdcmoniati 
partisans, 260 Peifidious ciuelty of the Corey reais, 263. 
Their example encreafes the hoirors of the Peloponndian wai, 

■ 265* 

Corinthians* their fituation and chara&er, i. 2c8. Their political re- 
volutions, 210. 

Rupture between the republic of, and i?s colony at Cor- 
Cyra, ii . 184 The Corinthians undertake the caufe of Epi- 
damnus, 18;. Their fleet defeated by the Corcyreaii r ., 
487. Appeal to Athens, Ifc8, Speech of the Corinthian de- 
puties, 190. Defeat the Corcyreans in an obftinate fea engage- 
ment, 192* RemCnlfrate with the Athenians for aflilling the 
Corcyreans, 194, Encourage a revolt of Macedonia from the 
Athenian*, 198- Apply to Sparta for afllftance, 201, Intrigue 
whh, an d corrupt their Corcyiean prifoneis, 252. Communicate 
then* difeon tents at the peace between Athens and Sparta to the 
Argivcs, 307. 


Their 
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Their defigns agalnft Athens discovered, iii. io. Maflaoc of 
the principal citizens, in confequcncc of domcftic fa< 5 Iions, 289 
The Corinthians prepare to oppofe the p allage of Philip of Ma- 
cedon into Pelopouncfus, iv. 152. Philip infulted at Corinth, 
164. 

Coronaa , battle of, between Agtfdaus and the confederate army of 
Greeks, iii. 385. 

Coffteans reduced by Alexander the Great iv. 378. 

Coiysy king of Thrace, his rude way of life, iv. 14. IT is frantic de- 
luliou 33 

Courtezans, Grecian, an account of, ii 155 

Craferus Succeeds Antipater as governoi of Macedonia and Greece, 
iv. 374. 

CtentJiBj taken by Philip of Macedon, and called fiom him Philippi, 

iy J 4 * 

Crete, how fettled, and the favourable Situation of that ifland, i. 28. 
Inilitutions and mannetsof the natives, 3 2. 

Criminal jurisdiction, how excrcifed during the hcioic ages of Greece, 
h 70. 

Crtffa, the republic of, deferibed, i. 2 r 4 Tyrannical impofUioun 
txacled from the pilgrims to Delphi by the Ciiilcans, 2 15. They 
plunder the flume of Delphi, 217. Siege ofCrifbi. 219. The 
water that Supplied the city poifontd by Nibiosof Cos, 222. The 
city taken and demolifhed, ibid, Cirrha ddlroycd, and the Cnf- 
fcan community extirpated, 22 y. 

Ctitias, chief of the thirty tyrants of Athens his character, ii 100. 
His accufation of Theramenes, 106. Orders him to be put to 
death, 109. Is killed in battle with Thrafybulus, 1 17. 

Crito , his lali converfation with Socrates, iii. 137. 

Curfus , the lall king of Lydia, fub$ues the Ahatic Greeks. L 302. 
How difluaded from attempting naval exploits, 303* His cha- 
rader and Iplendour, ibid ITis conveifation with Solon, 3 oj. 
His extreme Solicitude for the Safety of hit Son Atys, and giief for 
his death, ^07. Determines to check the piogrefsof Cyius, 314. 
Invades Peifia, 31 7. Is defeated by Cyius, 319 Is routed by 
him at Saides, 321. Is taken at Sardes, 325. Plow treated by 
Cyrus, 327. Reproaches the oracle of Delphi, 329. 

Crotona, when, and by whom built, ii. it. The manners of the ci- 
tizens of, reformed by the lectures of Pythagoias, ?6. War be- 
tween Crotonaand Sybans, 35, Sedition there, which proves dt* 
ftructive to the Pythagoreans, 3 < 5 . The citizens defeated by the 
Locrians and Rhegians, 4 1 . 

Ctefelaus, his principal excellence as a Sculptor, iii 150. 

Cufiphon ia profecuted by iEfchines for his decree in honour of De* 
mofthenes, iv* 354* 

Curtins, Quintus, chara&er of his hiftory of Alexander the Great, iv. 
196. Note, 

h h 4 Cyclades* 
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Cy chides % reduced by Datis and Artaphernes, the Perfian generals, u 
388. Their prefent deplorable date, 389- Note* 

Cynaxa , battle of, between Artaxerxes Mnemon, king of Perfia, 
and his brother Cyrus, iii. 195. 

Cynofcepha/a, battle of between Pelopidas the Theban general, and 
Alexander king of Tbeffaly, iii. 442. 

Cyprus , defcription of that ifland, and its c ire utn dances, when the 
Athenians meditated the conqueft of it from the Perfians, ii. 75. 
ccefsful expedition of Cimon to, 79 

Cyirrmca , hidory of the Greek inhabitants of, i. 347. How with- 
diawn from thefphere of Giecian politics, iii. 162. 

Cyrus* king of Ptrfia, his extra&ton, i. 310. His fird exploits, 313. 
Defeats Crcefus, king of Lydia, 3 19. Routs him again at Sardes, 
321. Takes the city of Sardes, 323. His treatment of jCrcefus, 
327, His reply to the felicitations of the lonians, 332. His reply 
to the Spartan deputies, 357* Befieges Babylon, 342. Reduce# 
it by dratagem, 344. His character 351. 

, ion of Darius Nothus, his interview with Lyfandtr in Afia 

Minor, iii. 54, Solicits the re-appointment of Lyfander to the 
command of the Spartan fleet, 81. Difputes the fncceffion of his 
brother Artaxerxes, 178. His character, 180. State of Lower 
Afia under his adminillration, 181. His popular conduct, s82. 
Procures the alfidance of the Greeks to acquire the empire of 
Perfia, 184, His expedition into Upper Afia, 1 8 c,. His interview 
with Epyaxa, wife of Syenrcfis, governor of Cilicia, 1^7. The 
mutiny of his Grecian troops at Tarfus, appeafed by the addrefsof 
Clearelms, 190. Re pafles the Euphrates, 152 Battle of Cy- 
naxa, 295. His death, 197* 

Cythera , the ifland of, fubdued by the Athenians under Nfcias, ii. 
2X9. 

Cy»icu* 9 the whole Pefeponnefian fleet captured there by Alcibiades, 

“'' 37 '.. D 

Danaus f his fettkment at Argos, i. 8. 

Darius Codomanus, his acceffiop to the throne of Perfia, iv. 254. 
His inactivity during the prqgrefs of Alexander accounted for, 276. 
Colk&s an immenfe army to oppofe Alexander, 277, H.s indif- 
creet maich to Iflus, 282. Difpofition of his army at the battle 
of Iffus, 285. Is routed, 287, His cfcape; tytd* Battle of Ar- 
His flight, 315. His affafinmion, 322. 

Hydafpis, king of Perfia, his character, i. 349. His re- 
venue and refeurees, 352, His expedition into Scythia, 353. 
His exertions to reduce the revolt of Ionia, 374. Takes Mile- 
tus, 380. „Hjs attention to the profperity of Ionia after its re- 
el o£Kon» 381* , His reientment againft the Athenians, *85. His 
inftindiqns to Datis and Artaphernes, 387. His unexpe&ed 
gem.rofity to his lirctuan prifencre after the battle of Marathon, 

599 * 
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399. Hi* laft years employed in preparations for another Grecian 
expedition, 417. See Xerxes* 

Darius Nothus, king of Perfia, the firft a£b of his reign, and hi* 
character, iii. 4. His generals violate the Perfian treaty with 
Athens, 5. Sends his fon Cyrus into A&a Minor, 54. His death) 
* 77 * 

Datis and Artaphernes , Perfian generals, their invafion of Greece, i. 
386. They reduce the Cyclades, 3 88. Land in Attica, 390. 
Battle of Marathon, 398. 

Dead* the memory ofthofe flain in war, how celebrated by the Athe- 
nians, ii. cz2. Note . 1 

Decelia , in Attica, fortified by Agis, king of Sparta, ii. 384. 

Decemvirs chofen by the Athenians on the depoiition of the thirty ty- 
rants, iii. 119. 

Dedalus the Athenian, and Dedalus of Sicyon, probably confounded 
by the Athenian writers, ii. 161. Note* 

Delium* battle of, between the Thebans and Athenians, ii. 29 r. 

Delphi^ how the oracle there obtained a fuperior degree of credit over 
other oracles, i. H2. Description of Delphi, ibid. Mode of de- 
livering oracles there, 1 14. Its influence in eftablifhing the Olym- 
pic games and the laws of Sparta, 115*. The merchants and pil- 
grims that reforted to the city and temple opprefled by the CuT- 
feans, 215. The temple plundered by the Crifleans, 217. Com- 
mand of the oracle on this occafion, 218. How refeued from the 
attempt of Xerxes, 4 63, 

The temple Seized by the Phocians under PhiIome!us$> iv, 4 6 

Demades, his chaia&er and oppofition to Demofthenes, iv. 74. Re- 
primands the levity of Philip ot Macedon after the battle of Che- 
rotiQEa, 222* ( 

Dtmaratus , joint king of Sparta, is reduced by Cleomenes his af- 
fociate, to take refuge at the court of Perfia, i 415. His cha- 
ia6fer of the Greeks, in converfation with Xerxes, 425. Explains 
the character of the Spartans to him, 437. 

Demetrius ( Phalereus), thefirft writer who cultivated chronology as a 
Science, i 4. Note. 

Democharesy his infolcnce to Philip of Macedon, iv. 228. 

Demo/ibenes t the Athenian general, his expedition to -dEtolia, ii 2^9, 
Storms jEgitium , 271. Defends Naupa&us, 2:72. Surprifes the 
camp ot the Ambrafians, 273. Fortifies Pylus, ^75, His gallant 
defence of this port againft the Spartans, 27 6 Reduces Sphac- 

teria, 284. His operations in Bceotia difconcerted, 291. Carries 
a reinforcement to Nicias before Syracufe, 285, He and his 
tioops captivated by Gylippus on his retreat from Syracufe, 407* 
Is put to death, 411. «* 

— , the orator, his firft appearance againft Philip of Mace- 
don* iv. 61. * The motives by which be was a&uated, 63. His 
firft Philippic, 63. Meafnre# piopofed by him for tefiftmg Phi- 
lip, 68. His military behaviour ip Eubuea, 79. His iirit ora- 
tion 
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lion in favour of the Olynthlans, 8i. Caufe of his partiality to 
Chares, 89. His fecornl oration in behalf of the Olynthians, 
90, His third oration for the Olynthians, 95. His quarrel 
with Aifchines, 110. Diffenfions between him and his col- 
leagues, ambafTadors to Philip, 113. Is difabltd by embarrafT* 
ment from addrcffing Philip, 115. His artful behaviour to his 
afTociates on their return, 116. His fpeech at the report of the 
cmbaffy, 117. Piocures himfelf to be joined in another embaffy 
to Philip, 122. His fpeech to Philip, ihid. Is prevented from 
- Jaring his fentiments to the Athenians by his colleagues, 
3 ^ Advifes the Athenians not to break their treaty with Phi- 
lip, 14 His celebrated reply to the partisans of Matt don, 
155. Defends the conduct of Diopeithes, 169. Receives Per- 
il .m pay to encourage his oppofition to Philip, 176. Honours 
conferred on him for his fervices in Euboea, 178. Exhorts the 
Athenians to aflill the cities of Propontis, 180. Renews his ex- 
hortations, 184. Dete&s the plot of Antiphon, 201 . £J is oration 
on the feizing of Elatara by Philip, 214 Peifuades the Thebans 
to join the Athenians to oppofc Philip, 217. Repans the walls 
and fortifications of Athens at his own charges. 226 His oration 
in honour of the {lain at Cheioncca, 229. His mafierly defence 
agamfl Afchines, 335. His generolity to him, did* His bamfh- 
'vntMit and death, 336. 

Deodatus of Athens oppofes the cruel refolution of Cleon agamfl the 
captive citizens of Mytilerie, ii. 246. His opinion pievails to it- 
verfc their doom, 249. 

T)ira, battle of, between the Spartans and Meffenians, i. 182. 

JD^rcylhcus, the Spartan general, his tharafter, iii. 244. His autho- 
rity continue a on account of Ins fuceeffcs and judicious improve, 
rrent of them, 245. Fortifies Cherfonefus againfl the Thracians, 
247. His treaty with TifTaphcrne.% ibid. Defends Abydus againit 
the attempts of Conon and Phamaoazus, 292. 

Dcftjn, hiilory of the arts of, ii 159. State of, in the age of Alex- 
ander the Great, iv. 405. 

Dr Jo, probably contemporary with JEneas, ii. 2. Note . 

Dio^etieSf the nic, ridicules the efForts of the Corinthians to oppofe 
Philip of Maetdon, iv. 152. Is vilited by Alexander king of 
hiaecdon, 23 o. 

I) ojttwtvs difpofes Paufanias to proteft Thrafybulus againfl the arms 
ot Ey fancier, jj» 121. 

DtutnwQni the Athenian admiral, his fpeech before his execution, 
iii 78. 

Dtonms the Spartan, his memorable obfervation at the battle qf Ther- 
mopylae* i. 449* * 

Dhn\fitn of Syracufe, his firfl rife and chara&er, iii. 171. His 
arthd nfurpatton of the government, 172 His unfucctfsful at* 
umptj for literary fame at the Olympic genres, 173. Rcafong 

why 
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why his charaflerhas been tranfmitted down in fo odious a light* 

* 74 * 

D'tonyfms the younger, his chara&er, iii. 175. His tyranny aboli fhrd 
by Timoleon, i?6. 

-■ , a Phocaean, his advice at a counfel of" war on board the 

Giecian fleet font to relieve Miletus, i. 378. His ineffectual ef- 
foits to intioduce a&ive difcipliucin the fleet, 379- Betakes him* 
felf to piracy, 381. 

- of lialicarnaffus, his diflin&ions in the qualities of ftyle, L 

•239 Note r, 

Dwputhes , an Athenian general, fent into Tin ace, his vigorous 
exertions againd Philip of Macedon, iv. 167. Hi* conduct de- 
fended by Demofthenes, 169. Is defeated and killed by Philip, 
ltt2. 

Dodorw , origiu of the (jracle there, L 1 10. 

Dortans, their origin and dei ivation of their name, i {. Engage a* 
auxiliaries to the Heracleidnc, 96 Effabhfh themfclves m Pelo- 
ponnefus, 98. Migration of, 103- Why not alaimtd at the pi o* 
grefs of Cyius, 334. 

Review of their circumflances at the time of then emigration to 
Magna Grjrcia, ii. 16- 

Draco, tin lawgiver of Athens, chata&cr of him and hia inititutious, 
11 105. 

E 

Education , the main objects of, dui mg the lieroic ages of Gietce, 1 
80 How regulated by Eycuigus at Sparta, 143. 

By Solon at Athens, ii. 115. The plan of, accoiding to the 
Pythagorean fchool, 3 1 . 

Egypt) the Egyptians why unqualified for tclifliing oi impiovmg 
mulic, 1 23 7* A fettlcment of Grecian pirates cflabhfhcd in 
Egypt, 3^5. Is reduced by C.mib) Ls, 347. 

Revolt of, under Imrus, ii 76. The ait** of defign caily cul- 
tivated there 160. 

Read 3 iubmitfiofi of that country to Alexander the Great, iv. 
304 The city of Alexandria founded, 305. Iiu'loiy of, fable* 
quent to Alexander, 398, 

Eira, the fort rtfs of, gallantly defended by Ariftom-nes tlie MctXe- 
nian, 1 192 Is fui pi ifed by the Spartans, 19 >. 

Elataa feiVed by Philip of Macedon, iv. 2 1 2. 

£Iqj, in poetiy, to what purpofes principally applied by the Gieelcs, 
i. 258, 

jEJcnJhaan myflxries, the celebration of, at Athens defcribed, iii. 46. 
Requifltes for initiation into them, 47. The proccflion of, con- 
ducted by AIcibiadet>, 18 

E?is 9 the republic of, cor, traded with that of Sparta, 1,211. 

The Eli ans ddlioy Pifa, and adorn the temple of the Olympian 
J ipiter, 11 86. 

Tlie 
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The EHans feebly affifl the Spartans againft the Athenians, Hi. 
159. Elis invaded by the Spartans* 160. The Elians fubjugated 
by the Spartans, 161. The Elian territory invaded by the Arca- 
dians, who feia^Oiympia, and celebrate the games, 445. The 
city reftored to them, 449* 

Enharmonic genius of Grecian mufic, by whom invented, i. 242. 

Ennius, his concife enumeration of the principal Greek and Roman 
divinities, i 63. Note, 

Eotian r, their origin, i . 5. Eolia fettled by Peloponnefian fugitives, 
99. Confederacy of the Eoliana againft Cyrus, 333* 

Rpaminondai , his character, and the fhare he took in Pelopidas’s 
confpiracy, in, 339. Appears at the Grecian congrefs at Sparta 
as the Theban deputy, 353, His demands, 356. Reflections 
on his condudt, 35 8« Aflembles the Theban forces on the 
heights before the plain of LeuCtra, 365 . Difpofition of his ttoops 
oppofed to Cleombrotus, 367. Battle of LeuCtia, 368. Ravages 
Laconia, and rebuilds Meffene, 401. His motives for evacuating 
Laconia, 404. Is tried for his conduct, and his defence before 
the Theban aflembly, 405. Marches againit Corinth, 408. Is 
again difgraced, 409. Delivers Pciopidas from the hands of 
Alexander king of Theflaly, 420. Compels the Achxans to ac- 
cept the Theban alliance, 429. Aims to render Thebes miftitfs 
of the fea, 440, His attempt to furprife Sparta, 454. Attempts 
Maniinsea* 455. His vi&ory before that city, 459* His death, 
460 His chara&er, 462. 

Ephialtcst an agent employed by Pericles to undermine the authoiity 
of thefenate and Areopagus at Athens, it- 12 t, 

Ephurl , inftituted by Lycurgus^t Sparta, the nature of their office, i. 
1 30. 

tl p takes, his treachery to the Greek defenders of the ftraits of Ther- 
mopylae, i. 440. 

EpicUes, his opposition to Themiflocles filenced by a bribe, i. 43a. 

Efacutus, account of his philofophy, iv. 447, His chara&er, 449- 

EpiJumnus , the citizens of, apply to Corinth *for protection againft 
the Taulantti, ii. 185, Submits to the Corcyreans on the defeat 
of the Corinthian fleet, 187* 

Eporle und Iambic, the diflincton between, i. 263. 

Efyaxa, wile of Sycnnefis, governor of Cilicia, mediates between 
Cyrus prince of Perfia and her huiband, iu. 187^ 

Eqv ffrrtw exercifes at the ancient public games, deferibed, i. 231. 

Eretria , naval engagement there, between the Peloponnefian and the 
Athenian fleets, ill, 33. Jf 

Efcuiapius engages in the Argonautic expedition, i. 21. 

Juttoclc^ and Polytticcs, the fons of Oedipus, hiilory of, i. 25* 

JSteonicuSi his ftratagem to prefeive the Peloponnefian fleet after the 
defeat of CalKcrandas, iii. 7U His addrefs in quelling a mutiny 
among his feameu, 8c. 

Evagoras, 
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Evagoras, king of Cyptus, his hiftorv and chara&er, 111. 27c? 
attachment to Athens and friendmip for Conon, 280. Revolt* 
againft the Perfians, 305. Is reduced to become tributary to 
Perfia, 308. 

Eubaa y the ifland of, reduced by the Perfians, 1 389, 

State of that ifland, after the expulfion of the Thebans, iv* 76. 
The intrigues of Philip of Macedon there, ibid . Philip expels the 
Athenians, 104. The Macedonians expelled by Phocion and De* 
mofthenes, 177. 

Eudamidas , his expedition to Macedon, in* 325. 

Euephnus the Lacedemonian, his perfidy, and the fatal confequencea of 
it, i. 159* 

Eumfnes , fecretary to Alexander the Great, his chara&er, iv. 377. 

Euphacsy king of MefTenc, his advice on the treacherous hoftilities of 
the Spartans, i. 16*. His exhortation to his forces, 167. His 
indeciiive battle with the Spartans, 1 68. His humane expofition 
of the oracular demand of a virgin facrifice, 174* His death, 
! 75 ' 

Euphemus , the orator, his reply to Hermocrates at Camcrina, ii. 
374 * 

EupJjrancr , the Corinthian painter, his great chara£ter, and principal 
works, ii>\ 49 t, 

Euphrates , the inundations of, reftrained by Alexander the Great, iv* 

3 7U 

Evphrotty ufurps the government of Sicyon^ m. 431. Is all affiliated, 
433 * 

Eupompusy the Grecian painter, forms a new fcliool at Sicyon, in. 490* 

Euripides completes the Grecian tragedy, by per feeing the chorus, 
ii. 140. His chara&er, J/\2. 

Eurt dicey queen of Macedonia, folicits the affiftance of Iphicrates in 
behalf of her Tons, iv. 8. 

Eurylochusy a Theffalian prince, commands tlie Amphi&yomc army 
lent againft Criffa, i. 219. His army di ft re fled by peftilcnce, 220, 
Takes and deftroys the city, 221 

Eurymedon conducts an Athenian fleet to the affiftance of Coicyra, ii. 
260. Concurs in the perfidious cruelty of the Corcyrean parties, 
264. 

. thePeifian camp there furpilfed and taken by Cimon, ii. 


73 - 

Euxitie Sea, the Southern coaft of, iii. 223* 
fettle his Grecian troops there, 231. 


Xenophon propofes to 


Falla* current leffons of morality iu the early ages of Greece .nd 
Rome, ii. 128. 

G 

Gallia of the ancients, the true difpofition of the rowers deferibed, 1, 
208. Note , Skilful management of them in battle, 379. 

Games, 
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Games* public, why inftituted by the ancient Greeks, i. 226. 

Ga%<t, taken by Alexander the Great, after a defperate defence, Iv. 
302. 

Gcllias of Agrigentum, his riches and fplendid mode oflife, xit . 168. 
His miferable death, 1 70. 

Gelorty king of Syracuse, his charadler ii. 36. His ftratagem to de- 
ftroy Hamilcar, and his Carthaginian fleet, 37* - Dictates the 
terms of peace to Carthage, 39* 

Geography* improved by the expedition of Alexander the Great to 
i re Eaft, iv. .409. 

GrrrrtJttS) as deferibed by Tacitus, compared with the Greeks as dc- 
fciibed by liomcr, i. 51. Their (uperftition dark and gloomy, 

GltUictasy king of the Taulantii, takes arms againft Alexander king 
of Macedon, iv. 245 Is defeated by him, 246. 

Gods of the ancient Gieeks, the origin and number of, accounted for, 
i. 62. 

Gongvhts f the Corinthian, brings news of relief to the befleged Syra- 
c u fans, ii. 377. 

Gordin*, his hilloiy, iv. 274. His famous knot untied or cut by 
Alexander the Great, 275. 

Gorgtas of Deontium applies to Athens for prote&ion againft the 
ufurpations of Syracuse, ii. 337. 

Granlt it r, buttle of, between Alexander the Great and the Perfuns, 
iv 258. 

Greece, the ancient hiflory of, not fo impe fe& as might be ex- 
pected, i. a. C hjraCtcis of the early Greeks hiftorians, 3. Note. 
Traditionary accounts of the oiigin of the Greeks, 4. The Do- 
rians, Eolians, and Iordans, 5. Mrrival of colonies from Egypt 
and the EafL 6 Source of the Greek theology, 7. The Phoe- 
nician alphabet introduced, 10 The ancient mode of barter, 
ibid. How peopled by colonies fiom the few original eftablifh- 
rmnts, 13 Happy fituation of this country for commeice, 16. 
Cucumflancea which retarded the progrefs* of fociety in, ibid* 
Pnatigal invaiiuns by fea, and rapacious inroads by land, 17. Oii- 
gin of the Amphi&yonic council, 19, Atgonautic expedition, 

' o The objc£l and confequences of this expedition, 22. The 
heroic ages, 23. The war of Thebes, Improvements in 

ch.meftic policy, 32* its itrerigth and refoutC' s, 74. Defcrip- 
t'V<i and extent of the country, ibid Review of the force fent 
again it Tioy, 37 Caufes cl the Trojan war, 40* Hiflory of 
that war, 44. Calamitous return of the Greeks after the deft ruc- 
tion of Troy, 47. Inquiry uuo the jufliee of the encomium 
palled by the Qieekson their own countiy, 49. Cornparifon be- 
tween the Greeks of the heroic ages and the Germans, as deferibed 
by T'tzitus, 51. The (an&inns of theif religion, 54, The mo* 
ral tendency and dodtrine of futurity in then idi^on, aflerced hi 
oppofltion to late inquiries, ^0. Influence of religion on the 

2 political 
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political (late of, 65;. The Hates of, dining the heroic age*, 
rather republics than monarchies, ^6. Their civil regulatiohs, 
70. Marriage, 73 Parental afFe&ion, 77 Military arts, 79. 

Arts of peace, 83. Agriculttne, ihuL Mechanical arts, 84, 

Fine arts, tbld Sciences, 86. Education, ihuL Amnfements, 
87. General eRiinate of manners and institutions during the he- 
roic ages, S 3 . Dili rations that enfued after the delimit ion of 
Troy, 91. Caufes of the migrations of the Hellenic tribes, <,3. 
The Heracleidae eftablifh themfclves in Pcloponnefus, 96. Di- 
vilion of their conquefls, 97. Rivalfhfp between the Iouians and 
Duuans, 100 The Ionic migration, 101. Progrefs of coloni- 
sation, 1 02. D01 ic migration, 103. View of the Afiatic colo* 

nies, tUd. Abolition of monarchy in Greece, 105. Origin of 
orach s, 109 Account of that at Delphi, ,1 1 2 Eltabhfliment of 
the Olympic games, £i&. The poems of Homer collected by* 
Eycurgus, 124 Raws of Spai ta, 129. State of Greece alter 
the abolition of monarchies, 153 War between the Spartans 
and McfTemans, 158. State of, at the clofe of the toil McfTeman 
war, 177. Second MciTenian war, J$2. State of Pcloponnefus 
after the couqutft of MefTenia, 207, State of the 1101 them re- 
publics and colonies, 212. Caufes of the facted war traced, 216. 
The ihnnt of Delphi plundeied by the Cufibans, 217 Pnrci- 
palt vents of the lacred wai, 218. InfUtutfou of the Pythian 
game., 226 Gymnailic exeicdes, 229 Eqmdtrian cveunRs, 
2^1. The Gncian nnific described, 233. Caafe** of the pc t - 
ktlion of the Gretk language and miihc, 23S. G rerun puttiy 
and putts, 24-b Slate of the G»eek colonies in Euiope and 
Atiica, 2P9. I11 Alia, 290. Hi (lory of Lydia, 296 Inina 

ovtr-imi by the Peiiians, 337- Revolt of the Ioniams againfl the 
Peilim government, 357. Conftitution of Athens, as regulated 
by Solon, 361. Rapid fucccfics of the Athenian** afrei the < (la - 
bhfliment of a dcmouacy, 364 Siege of Miletus by the Per- 
fans, 373 Defeat of the fleet frit to relieve Miletus, and lots 
of that city, 380. Three diRin<!:t pei iocls into which the hi Rot y 
of the Peifian invafion may be divided, 384* The Cyclades it> 
duetd, 388. Battle of Marathon, State of the fcvcral 

lepublics at the time of the invafion of Xe?xcs, 414 Mtafuies 
taken by the Giecian Hates to refiH the invader, 426. 13 ittJe of 

Thermopylae, 447. Firil fea-fight at Artemifium, 4^5. The fe- 
cund, 477, Attica over-run by Xerxes, 464. Battle of hah* .ms, 
475. Retreat of Xerxes, 479. Battle of Platsean, 505. Battle 
of Mycale, 51 x. 

State of Greece by the event of this battle, ii. j. Iliflory of 
the colonization of Magna Grsecia, 9. Wifdom of the Achsca 
laws, 14. Rife of Pythagoras, the pbilofopher of Samos, 19. 
Profperity of the Athenians, 43. Treachery of Paufanias, £ 6. 
Banishment and Death of Themdlocles, 65. Death of Anilides, 
and elevation of Cnnon to the command of the Grecian at my, 

67. 
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67. Peace concluded between Artaxerxes and the Athenians, 80* 
#bftacles to a general and lafHng confederacy of the Grecian 
Dates* 81. The city of Sparta deftroyed by an earthquake, 84. 
Third Meffenian war, ibid . Commotions among the Grecian, 
Dates, 89. The famous truce of thirty years, 04. Chara&er of 
Draco and his laws, iOf. Review of the inftitutions of Solon, 
106. Hiftory of the Greek philofophy, 127, Tragedy, 129. 
Comedy, 143. The Grecian feftivals, 150. Condition of the 
Grecian women, 152. The courtezans, 1^5- Superiority of the 
Greeks in the arts of defign, 158. Review of the moft diftin- 
guifhed Grecian artifts and their works, 170. Hiftory of the Pe- 
loponnefian war, 18 1- Sentiments of the JLacedasmonian allies on 
the peace between Athens and Sparta, 305. The war renewed, 
318. Athenian expedition to Sicily, 350. Difaftrous event of 
this undertaking, 40*1. 

General combination of the Grecian ftates agairrft Athens, 
iii, 3, The treaty with Athens violated by the Perfians, 5. The 
preparations of the Peloponnefians to aflift the revolt of the Afiatic 
dependencies of Athens, 8. Battle of Miletus, 11. The 
democracy of Athens overturned, and 1 the government of the 
four hundred formed, 24. The democracy reftored at Athens, 
33. Account of the Eleufinian myfteries, 4 6. Athens befieged 
by Lyfander, 90, Athens taken and dismantled, 94. Cruel 
opprtffion of the Spartan government over the conquered pro- 
vinces, 98. The thirty tyrants of Athens, 100. Accufation 
and death of Socrates, 1 29. His principal followers, 147. State 
of fine arts at this time, 149, The Elians fubjugated by the 
Spartans, 161. The Mcffenians driven from Greece by the Spar- 
tans, Ibid. How Sicily was detached from a dependance on 
Greece, 162. Memorable retreat of the Greeks from Alia, under 
the condu& of Xenophon and Cheirifophus, 211. War be- 
tween Artaxerxes and Sparta, 241- A jealoufy of the Spartan 
power entertained by the Grecian ftates, excited by the intrigues 
of Tithrauftes, 267. A league formed againft Sparta, 275. The 
walls of Athens rebuilt by Conon, 294* The "terms of a general 
peace, dilated by Artaxerxes, 304. Reflections on this peace, 
309. War in Macedon, The citadel of Thebes feized by the 
Spartans, 331. The democracy in Thebes reftored by Pelopidaa, 
340* Congrefs held at Sparta under the* influence of Artaxerxes 
Mnemoo, 352. Battle of Leu&ray^jbS.,* State rf Greece after this 
battle, 374 State of Theflaly, 377, State of Greece after the aifaf- 
h nation of Jafon of Fheras, 389/ Alliance between Athens and 
Sparta, 397. 406. A general congrefs of the Grecian fUtesat the 
court of Artaxerxes, 423 . But the ratification of the treaty concluded 
(there, refuted by the Grecians at home, 426. Battle of Mnntinsea, 
459. State of Greece after that battle, 4 Abufes of judiciary 
powci in the Greek republics, 470. Abuies of the theatre, 4.7 z* 
The iafeiai war of Athena, 480* State of philofophy at this time, 

486. 
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485. Statuary, 487. Painting, 489. Literature, 497. Xeno- 
phon, ibid . Plato, 502. 

Hidory of Macedon, iv. 2. The facred war againft Phocis, 
44. Philip Hopped at the ftraits of Thermopylae 6 1. Maccdont 
declared a member of the Hellenic body, 143. Philip declared 
general of the Amphi&yons, 197. Battle of Cheronxa, 218- 
Nature and extent of Philip’s authority in Greece, 23a. Death 
of Philip and acceilion of Alexander* 237. Ddlru&ion of 
Thebes by Alexander, 248, Commotions in, checked by Anti- 
pater, 433- Remains in quiet during the remainder of Alexan- 
der's reign, 334. State of* during the latter years of Alexander, 
437. Death of Alexander,' 383, Great extent of the Greek 
language, 398. Note. State o£ after the death of Alexander, 
400. State of literature, 402. Mufic* 405, Arts of defign, 
ibid. Geography, aftronomy, awd^ natural hiftory, 409. Works 
“ of Arillotle, 411. The Peripatetics, 419. Philofophical tenets 
of Ariftotlc, 43a. Tenets of the ftoics, 433. Tenets of Epicu- 
rus, 447. OF Pyrrho, 449. * • 

G/ydus, the fon of Xenophon, fuppofed to have killed Epaminondas, 
iii. 460. Note* 

Gmfchard \ bis remarks on the difference of warfare between the an- 
cients and the moderns* iv. 316/ Note - ^ 

Gygcs, how he obtained the crown of Lydia* i\ 296. , 

Gylippus, the Spartan commander, his timely arrival to the relief of 
the bcfieged Syracufans, ii. 378. Defeats the Athenians in a fally, 
379, Defeats them in a general engagement, 387. raptures 
Demolthenes and his troops on their retreat from Syracufe, 40S* 

» And Nicias, 409. . 

Gymnajiic exercifes in the Grecian games defcnbed,> 228. 


H altar lu$> befieged by Lyfander, but relieved by the Theban?, iii 
271. Lyfander defeated and killed before the town, 273. 
Halicarnajfus, befieged by Alexander the Great, iv. 265. The town 
taken and demolifhed, 268. ^ , > 

Ham'dcar f his invafion of Sicily, and death, il. 37. # 

Hannibal , undertakes the conqueft of Sicily, iii *64. Is* with the 
gieateff portian^of his troops, de&royedhy the peffilence, 165, 
Happinefsi how efttmated by Solon the Athenian fage, i 306. 
flarmocydcs, commander of the PKocian detachment fent to the army 
of Mardonius* his gallant behaviour on his ill reception by that 
general, L 495* v t ' 

Narpagus, a Mede* his flratagem to give Cyrua kn advantage m 
battle over Credos, i. 320 Reduce^ the cptm tries of Lower Afia 
for Cyrus, 337. Takes Phocasa abandoned by its inhabitants. 


NeJpalusy governor of Babylon under Alexander 'the Oreat, his u|t* 
fuccefsfiu treachery, iv. 368, 

voii.it. 1 1 HtcotonpRst 
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Hetatonpolis, the-ancient name of Lffconia, i. 155. 

Hecatus, the diviner, his politic advice to the Spartans at the furpnie 

UeLfandridas commands a Peloponnefian fleet fent to the Athenian 
coaft. iii- 3 *. .Defeats the Athenians at Eretna, 33. 

Hegelochus, the Athenian general, prote&S Mantimea agamft the fur- 
prife attempted by Epaminondas, lii. 456- - f 

fftlen, the motive that iuggefted the rape of, I. 40.. 

Is married to Menelauo, ibid. Elopes with Parts, tbuL Is reco- 
“Too the deftruftion of Troy, 47 - of her ? erfonal 

' ^ plant anciently cultivated and prepared at Criffa for 

/A/inei Ll their^origin! \ e . Diffufe their colonies and language 
: Sr Greece, 1 ? ' Calcs of th* migrations of the Hellenic tribes 

after the Troian war, 93. , , ... • . 

Helots, in Sparta, who comprehended under that appellation, 1. 1 
H Bow they were reduced to a ftate of flavery, 1*7. Confp.re with 
the Parthcnise to revenge their common fufknngs, 179. I he 
' Meflenians reduced to the fame degree of fervitude with them, 21 . . 
Revolt of them and the Meffemans, teimed the third Meffenun 
war, ii. 84.. They are received by the Athenians on the reduc- 
tion of l theme, ‘ Cruel treatment of, by the hpartans, 294. 
Are armed by the Spartans at the renewal of the 1 eloponnefian 

feelw/ienf thc favourite of Alexander the Great, is miftaken for 
. .♦him by Darius’s mother, , Sifygambis, iv. 289. Mairies Darius s 
‘ dauebtei% Diypelis, 375. His death, tfo. A . 

ntraclid* expelled by the Pelopidx, and received into Attica, Mg. 
Their invaliou of, and dlabiiflmient m I eloponnefus, 96. Their 

divifion of their conqtlcfts, 97. „ , , n . 

fiermocratrs, procures\ general congrefs of the Slogan ftates, on 
the interference of the Athenians in Uie affairs of that »; 

Animates his countrymen to defend by racufe agamft the 
Athenians, i/> 4 . tie foHclts aid from tire oty of Camerraa, 372. 
His w orks of defence agaiuil the approaches of the befkgers, 376, 
Defeats the Athenian fleet, 382. His fcheme to prevent the re- 
treat of the Athenian- gal}ie% 393 - Another fcheme to retard 

^Euais his fhips^to prevent the capture of them by the Atheni- 
ans, Hi. 37. Is baniihed by the Syracufans, but receives teftimo- 
jiieg 0 f love and refpedt from’ bis foldiers and failors, 3b. His 

account of hia confpiracy againft Alexander the Great, 

JbdL; hi« charafier and rank as a writer, l 3- Note. His 
.rwork tbC, intermediate fliade between poetry , and hiSory, 105. 
’ Noted His account of the times of Homer and 
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Note. His hhlory of Cyrus preferable to that of Xenophon, 3^* 
Note. His encomium on the climate of Ionia, 333. > Note* His 
account of the do&rinesof Zoroafter, 3^9. 

His character as an hlltoriau, lit. 15a. Compared with Thu- 
cydides, 1 c, 6 . 

Heroic ages of Greece, a review of, i, 25, ‘ In religion, 52. In 
Y policy, 66, In 4 omeftic ufFedUons, 7 %. Jn war, 79, In arts, 84. 
Sciences, 86- Education, Ibid. Amufements, 87. General ef* 
tirnatemf manners and inftltutioas, 88. 

Befiad , his account of the number df heathen divinities, i* 6t . 

Ut:< Meter thought to be the only kind of verfc known in the time of 
Homer, i. a 49. Note. ' 

Uieron , king of ^yracule, his reign, ii, 339, 
thpparchwy tyrant of Athens, his chamber, ii. 1 17. 

Htppia$> king of Athens, expelled for his oppreffive government, 

' i. 364, 365. Note. Abortive attempt of the Spartans to redore 
him, 366. Applies to the Perhans, 36S* Is killed in the battle 
of Marathon, 399. 

Hippocrates, the phyllclan, the letters under Ids name, giving an ac- 
count of the plague of Athena, ihewn to be fpurious, ii. 225. 
Note. 

> the Athenian general, defeated at Dellumby the Thebans, 

ii. 2 <JZ. , 

Hippodrome , for equefiriaii exercifes, at the ancient public games, its 
hze, i. 231. 

HiftieeusS tyrant of Miletus, oppofes the fchetne of cutting off the 
retreat of Daiius Hytlafpis from Scythia, i, 355, Attaches him- 
felf to Darius, 356 His fohemc to withdraw himfelf, ibid, is 
commiflioned by Darius to affid in erufhmg the revolt in 10013,374. 
His intrigues arid death, 37^ 

Homer* his poems illustrate the obfeure antiquities of. his country, 
i, 4. H is account of the ancient Greek method of barter, n. 
Note, His poems long an authority to fettle deputed boundaries, 
36. Inqiuiy into his authority as an hiRorian, 49. His mytho- 
logy conformable to popular belief, c x » Remark on his dderip- 
tion of the ihield of Achilles, 68, Note. Exhibits moving feenes 
of conjugal aflbfltion, 77. Hit adCoUnt of the Hate of the arts, 
83, His poeim collected by Eyeurgus, and brought to Sparta. 
*35. The time when he lived afeertairted, ibid. Note. 350. 
Note. < 

Honour , the modern point of, unknown to the Greeks, and of Scy* , 
thian origin, i, 282. ; “ 

Horfe- races, why not fo early pra&ifed as chariot-races at the Grecian 
public games, i. 232* ; 

Hume* Mr* his encomium on the Roman laws, i, 104* iVafcu 
Bydafpct, paflage of Alexander the Great over that river, iv. 347. 
Purus defeated hy Alexander, 351. Alexander V paflage down 
that river, $65* t ' 

/ ’ na / Hypridets 
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i 

ffyperiJetf decree paffed at Athens, on his motion, in confequenct of 
* the defeat at Cneronsea, iv. 225- 


r ambtc t and epode, the dlftln&Ion between, i. 2 63. 
fa/on undertakes the Argonautlc expedition, 120. 

of Pheras, his chara&cr and fortunes, ilu 377. Conference 

between him and Folydamaa, 378 Is declared captaiu-gencral 
of the Theflaliaas, 380, His concpiefts, 58 1* Courts aif alliance 
uuh Thebes, 385 His views in mediating a truce between 
Thtbes and Sparta, 384. Circumftances of his affaffinatton, 

Ideas* Plato’s doflrme of, iti* 509* 

tnarut. It Lybian chief, heads a revolt of the Egyptions againfl Ar- 
taxerxes, iu 76. 

India* an expedition to, undertaken by Alexander the Great, iv. 339. 

The expedition of Bacchus to, inquired into, 344* Note, 

Infantry more ufeful in war thart cavalry, u 312. 

Inheritance , the law of, during the heroic ages of Greece, i 70 
Ionia > the original inhabitants of, i. 5* Is fettled by Grecian fugi- 
tives under Neleus and Androclus, the younger fons of Codrus, 
king of Attica, rot* Their profperity there, 104, 292 Their 
fuccefsful "cultivation of arts, 29 j. The Ionian* folicit the 
frrendfhlp of Cyrus, with his anfwtr, 332. The Ionian confe- 
deracy, 333, Application to the mother.country for affifUncc, 
335. Is over-run by the Perfuns, 337. Revolt of againft the 
Perfians, 357, Aie affiiled by the Athenians, 369. But at 
length deferted by them, ^72. Formidable exertions of the Per- 
fiarjs to fupprefs them, ibid. Siege of Miletus, 373. Defeat 
the Grecian fleet, but lofe that city, 380. The country recoveis 
its profperity under the Perfian government, 381. Their ftitps 
defert from the Perfians at the battle of ‘Salamis, 477. Battle of 
Mycali, $ u* 

Great progrtfs of the fine arts there, ii\ 162, 
ffifiphut* the authenticity of his hiftory of the Jews defended, ii. 21* 
Note* Reafons for diferediting his account of the journey of Alex- 
ander the Great to Jerufaletb, iv* jqr . Note. * 

If Iterate, r, commands, the Grecian auxiliaries feut to Perfia, but re* 
turns difgufted at the fervice, iii. Is font; with an army to 
aJSftthe Spartans agafcfk the Thfe&m fotafiott, 40 1. His con* 
«lu$ cenfured, 404, Is accufcd by Chares, and tried for failure 
of duty, 482 * Dies la exile, 48}. * 

Ifkitm iuftitdtes the regular celebration of the Olympic games, i* 
1 

frbn 9 its ufefulncfs and fcarcity rendered, in early times, a very con^ 
veaient mealure of exchange, i. 1 $4* The coinage of it,, there* 
/ foTe, mto money at Sparta* not Improbable, lUd* 

Jjadas* 
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\ * i 3 ** , 1 f , 

Ija&ks, a Spartan, romantic ftqry told of, by Plutarch, iii# 455* 
Note* t , , 

Jfihylus, his defperate defence of Spiralis againft the Arcad^ne, iii- 

394* p / - ' • ^ t 

I/ocrates, his encomium on Pythagoras, how to be underftood, ii* 22I 
Note. 

His chara&er of the Elettfmfan myftenes, iin 47., Note His 
ch&ra&er of the ariftocratical factions fupported by jLyfander, 99. 
Note, His chava&er as an orator, 501* Motives of his conduct 
in reference to Philip of Maccdon, 502, ' * 

Jffus t difpofition of the Macedonian and Perfian armies, previous to 
the battle of, ivl 284. The Ptrfians defeated, *87. 

Jthome , maintained by the Meffenians againft the Spartans, i« 171* 
Is reduced by the Spartans, 1 7 < 5 - * 

* ' The foitrefs of, feized by the Helots, on the deftru&ion of 
r Sparta by an earthquake, in 84^ Long fiegc reduction of» 

%5 / M * 

Jupiter , the temple of, at 01 ympja r deferibed, ii* 8 6* Comparifon 
of, with other Grecian temples, 89* The temple of, in Agngeii* 
turn, defqribed^ iil. 167* 

— — (Ammon), the iituatioo bf the oracle of, described, iv* 306* 
Is viiitcd by Alexander the Great, 307, 

Juftin . his charader of Arrybus, the grandfather of Pyrrhua,i& 383 , 
Note 

Juvenal , his fatircs criticized, i. 421,.- Note, 4 , 

K 

Knowledge, human, Plated account of the origin of, .in. 512. 

- L 

Laconia described, L l$$+ See Sparta, 

Lacrincsy a Spartan deputy, his declaration to Cyrus, king bf Perfia, 
i. 336. ♦ i 

Lamachus, his advice to the Athenian commanders of the armament 
fent to Sicily, ii. 354. is kflcd ^before Syracufe, 376* 

Lqmpfecus is taken by Lyfander, the Peloponnefam admiral, iii. 8a , 
Land, aii idea of property in, one of the raoft important lieps in the" 
progrefs of fociety, i. 12. Pifoutcd boundaries pfr i» Greece, 
long fettled by the authority of Hompr’s poems, 36- ;How culti- 
- vated in v Greece, during the *herqic ages, 67# How divided in 
; Sparta, by the lawsof Lycurgus, I ^ , 

Kangfimst chief of the Agrians, afiifts ^Alexaxijjer In his return top 
Pelbi, Iv, / 'V ' ■ ‘ v* 

X^qfto^,"general comparifon between tba| of Greece and that of the 
< Orientals**** 15. Note: Canfes of , the pf rfe^ion of the Greek 
; language, #3$. Connexion between thtptik clody of language and 
that of mufic, 24 3 « , v s *' '* , v % t , * * 

Z^W^kitHefiBC expreffion of thiapiece bffculjptlirc, ii.i??* ; 
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Is re- 


Larifih vigorous defence of, againft Thimbron, ni, 244 

utl^l c«.o, of to S«- 

lydibria, feized by the Macedonians, iv. 182. 1 he fh.ps idtorcd 

Z^IZcc^tto the throne of Sparta, i. 4 * 6 - Commands the 
Peloponnefians in the Hunts of lhermopylf, 4,2. Ke Pff 

the Stacks of the Perfian *4 19 - H “ Pedfan'clmp 

t the treachery of Ephialtes, 444- bur l n * th , c f The/ 

‘ hi the n : ght r 446, Is killed in the memorable battle of lhcr- 

zZZ'f: Ktp *, citB.ltl Of ™» •■» the bpo.t .0 

ocnctalrin. sio. lb killed by Pelopidao, 338. 

jSm ., . 1 ,” t-poud (.0 01 Ag» Hog .1 Sp»rt^ ^ ‘ 

legitimacy, iii i l? His pretcnfions to the crown of bpa.ta dii- 

kr?r •a?*M2 e was* 

24 >. Tieatmcnt of the inhaaitants, 2 50. ... 

the bpartan ’forces affffltible on the plain of. in. 364. Cattle 

there againft the Thebans, 367, , r r r,,r'il war of 

Ligature, date of, in Greece, at the clofc of the fooal war of 

Athens, ^497y*.* t1>< . agc of Alcxaildir the Great, iv. 402 . 

^ 5 ™E.Ttt'S“J,TUr. f»“' km. Poiytropos 
EC EE S ii 3“ . Jits clioiactir, ,09. Hi. ipistlrf 

JL&'w his c cau» lfy »«'., 4 . 0 - i; 

His turn oppofition to Pelopidrs s treaty, 4 - 7 - a P‘ acc 

between the Arcadians and the Athenians, 43 )• . . f . 

sLrz 

m«ded thefe compofition. to his notice, x* 5 . Ihe m«n objtds 
Tht Inflation, . 27 • Hi® favour able reception, at Delphi, 
fj ifis regulations for the.diftiibutfon of political power, 
,20 Inftitutes the Ephuri, 1,30. His Uws coneernmg pro- 
tiertVi-Jct. "introduces iron money, 133. Efitds of his lnib- 
Uitions, iiith H» co.nprifcd m mcmonal verfes, 136. His 
expedients to encourage population, ; 39 > «»« of the 

w| m ,. n l4 r. Of 'education, 143 * Coincidence ,<*F Ms 
ttow wifji thofe of the heroic ages, 148. Caufes which under- 
lined his inftitutiems, 1 $0. Hi# expedient to bind the 


to prefwc bia 


Spartans 
Con- 



index: 

Conformity between his inftitatfons and thofe of Pythagoras* 

iu 3 v 

hycurguu the orator, flimulates the Athenians to put to death their 
general Ly licks, iv. 226. 

l^ydra, its ancient limits, f. 295. Brief hiftory of, 296. Sardes 
taken by Cyrus, 325, 

Lyfander , commander of the Feloponncfian Forces, his character, 
iii. 52. His confeience with Cyrus, the fon of Darius, 54. 
Procures an augmentation of pay for the Giecian Teamen, 58. 
Defeats the Athenian fleet in the ahfence of Alcibiades* 60. His 
capacity for party intrigues, 62. Is fucceeded by Callicratidas, 
65. Rt fumes the command of the fleet, and takes Lampfacue, 
82. Defeats and captures almoft the whole of the Athenian 
fleet, 85. Puts lus prifoners to death, 88 Reduces the coalls 
- .and iflkrids of Aha and Europe, 88. Refieges Athens, 90. The 
city furrenders, and is difaumtled, 94* His arbitrary and cruel 
treatment of the conquered provinces, •;$, Procures the death of 
• Alcibiadcs, 1/2. He invefls Thrafybulus in the Piraeus, 120. 
PI is operations oppofed by Paufottias. 12 x Efpoufes the pre- 
tentions of Agcfilaus to the Spartan crown, 249* Is difguited at 
the treatment he receives from him, 256. His invafion of the 
Thtban temtoiy, 271, Is killed before Hal/artus, 273. 
lyfias , the orator, his account of the persecution of himfelf and 
family by the thirty tyrants of Athens, iii. 102* Colle&s a body, 
and joins Thrafybulus to oppofe them, 115. Character of hi$ 
orations, 3.77. Note. His cliai after as an brator, 501. 

Lyftcks , one of the Athenian generals at the battle of Cheronaca. his 
iridifcreet conduct, iv. 220. le put to death, 226. 

I^fippuSy hia eminence as a cafler in bronze, iv, 406. 

Lyctfcus , pieierves his daughter from being facrificed by the Meflev 
nians, i. 172. 

M 

Macedonia , the, coaft of, deferibed, ii, rg 5 . A revolt of, from the 
Athenian government,, inftituted by the Corinthians, 198* And 
the Spartans, 293. 

The Spartans enter into a war againft, the Olynthiao confede- 
racy, iii* 325. Olynthus reduced, 329, Pcrdicpaa eftablifhed on 
the throne of Macedonby Pelopidae, 417. 

The firft principality founded there by Carahus, iv. 2. The 
prudent conduft of the firft princes, the primary caufe of the 
greatnefs of Macedon, 2* Brief feiftdry of, preceding the reign 
of Archelaua I. 4. Charaftei* of Archelaus, 5. Revolutions m p 
to the' reflofation of Amyntaa It* ^.rEttrydice folicits the aflKU 
adee bf Iphictatea, in behalf of lit* ions, B* Hiftory of Perdic« 
oM* £)* Diftradfed ftate of the country on hw death* , Philip 
declared King, Inftitution of tW band of Companions* 20* 
, vThe conquefts of Philip* 22- Birth of Alexander, 37- The 
IA v :\ 1( - ' t * 4 , „ Ofynthian 
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Oljrnthian territory added to Macedon, ioo. Macedon declared 
a member of the Hellenic body, *43 Battle of Cheronora, 218, 
Remarks on the liberal fpirit of the Macedonian government , 
231, Death of Philip, and acctffion of Alexander, 237, See 
dlexmdcn* 

Ma*na Gr<rcta t occaPon of giving this name to the fouthern divilion 
ot Italy, i 177* 

Hi ftnt) of the colonization ol, tl 9 General caufes of the 
profpenty of theft colonies, 12 Their manners and polity im~ 
ptovul by Pythagoras# 18. Decline of, and deftrufhon of the 
P>thagcrtane,4i. 

Main, r«fhnrit> of Alexander the Great in befieging theii fortrefs, 
iv 3<>3* 

jl Ian, his obligation*, whence derived, actoidmg to the Stoics, 
iv 436. * 

Mantuma, battle of, between the Spartans and the confederate 
Argms and Athenians, ii* 322, 

Its fituation described, 111. 3T4. Haughty meffage received 
there, from the Spartan govetnment after the peace of Autalci- 
das 316. The town befitged and taken by Agcfipulis, 317. 
The inhabitants re fufe their fhare of the Olympic tre tfurc, 44) 
Attempt of Kpaminondac to fuiptife this city, 456. Vi&oiy gauud 
by Epammondas there, 459 

Marathon* battle of, between the Per Ha ns and Athenians i 397* 
Mardonlus, hi# chm after, and expedition to Greece i. 3.5. His 
fleet deftroyed by a ftorm, ,386. Procures bimfelf to be left m 
charge of vtetce, on the retreat of Xerxes, 479. Enters into a 
negotiation with the Athenians, 487 Hia addrefs to theAthc*! 
mans, ibid. The ill fuccefs of his felicitations, 489* Ravages 
Attica, 493 » Battle of Platxa, 504. His deaths 506, 

Marriage, the ohligxtionl^nd ceremonies of, during the heioic ages 
of Greece, i, 73* Conjugal affe&ion, 77, 

Mofjftn* a Petfian general, Skilled in a AhtoSlh vtfth the Athenians, 
1* 498* 

Majlu why worn by performers on the Grecian theatre, iii* 473* 
Maurillon* Major* his propofed concftion of Xenophon^ account 
* of the ordefr of the Grecian march from Afit, examined, ixl 214. 
Note*, k 

Meafurri aft fr* regulating the rhythm Of ant cut mufic* i 244. 

The great Hrktiet of, * * 

Mahamqi arts, ftate of, fm the heroic ages of Greece, u 84. * 

Medea ^ajfrjed into Greece by the Argonauts, *• zt* , t 
Megabazuf) the Perfian general# raifesthe page of Memphis, Ji. 77. 

Reduces the 'tjjrecisu army in Profopis tq capitulation, 78, 
Mifrtftmu, a AM«h», his remark tin the rapacity of Xcnw'f Perfian 
army, 1. 41J. Waft? ’ ' * 

theaty oft founded, 111. 413. v * 

Migare, 
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Megara, caufe of the quarrel between that date and Athens, a. 2or, 
Note* The territory of, invaded by Pericles, Z2i, 

Ve } ampu$, the Grecian bard, who, i 2 ;a. 

Mtlanthus , king of Muffenia, difpoffeflcd of his dominions by the 
Hera*, lcidae, i, 98. Becomes king of Attica, 99 
Melody of the Grecian mufic, i 241 Dillin&imw under this heTtJ, 
242. Conue&ion between that of language and that of rnufc, 

fiielos, the Jfland of, deferibed, u 327** CVmfeiener between the 
comnriffioners from Athens apd thofo of Melos, 32k, Reduction 
of Melos, and cruel fate of the inhabitants, ^\2 
MeMUty G'ncral, account of his model of the feats of the rowers 11 
the ancient gallics, i 209 Note. 

Memphis , befieged by the Athenians, and relieved by Megaha/tio, 
-»* 77 - 

MtndatiSi his marriage with 0 e famous Htlen of ?parta# i 41- 
Who ii> ftduc<d from him by Parn>, 4s, Animates the Grecian 
ftates to revenge his cauie, 43 

Mfffhnta, dtferibed, i. 156* The people > ibid* How the capital 
gained an afcendcncy over the other cities In Me (Tenia, 57., 

Caufes of the w«ft* with Sparta, 138 Amphtia fciztd by the 
Spartans, it> 2 . And the country plundered, 164 inde- 

cifive battle with the ftpaitans, 170. The Mefltnians f* ccd to 
retire to the mountains of 1‘homt* 171. Ithome 1 educed, 176, 
Severe terms impofed by the Spaitans, 177. Ke\olt *gainit the 
Spartans, x8i„ Battle of Detse, 182. Succcfoful exploits againfl 
the Spartans, 183. Anllomcne® d<flated, 190. Difaiirous end 
of the ferond Meffenian war, 199, 

The thud Meffeoian war „ H, 84. 

The Me {Fenians driven from Greece by the Spa^an®, ilk iCz* 
Meffenc rebuilt by the Theban geuual Epammondab, 40a. 

Mejffina, the city of, founded, i. 20$. ^ 

Metophyftcs of Ariilotk, account of, iv. 412. 

Methymnd taken by Callicratidas# hi* 67. 

Mtdea , battle of, between the Spartans land the Areodfona, lib 412, 
Milam, a city of Ionia, befieged by the Pcrfians, i. 373, Is taken# 
380. 

Battle of, between the Athenians and the Pdoponnefiaas, iiu 
11. 

Military difopHne of the Grecians. I 393# Of the Perfians, 393 • 
MUtiaaes % king of Cardia, recommends cutting off the retreat of 
Darius Hyftafpis from Scythia, u 354*. % Recites to Athens# 357. 
Confidcrattons which influenccd^hiui to advifc the Athenians to 
li/k a battle with the Perfkn Invaders, 39 j* llis piudent eoft* 
dud: obtains him the foie command of the Athenian forces#, < 97* 
Difpofition of his army at the battle of Marathon, ibid Ho* 
jtours bellowed on him after this 4 V€ ^®d with 

< the 
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the command ot tne fleet, 404. His motive for befieging Paros, 
ibid. Caufe of his failure, 405. Hia unhappy end, 406. 

M titan, hia defcripliort of the Grecian mode of marching to battle* 
ii. 324. Note* 

Minerva* the Hat ue of, formed by Phidias* ii. 172. hi. 50. An- 
niverfary of the Plynfcefia, how obferved, ibid* 

Mmas , the elder, his hiltory and character, i. 29, 

— ~ , the fecond, his cbara&er, 1 30. His generofity to Theft us, 

fittmiaur, the fabulous accounts of, exploded, i* 32. 

Money, iron* the ufe of, introduced in Sparta by Lycurgus, i. 
* 33 * 

Morals, a dedu&ion of Plato Vdo&nne concerning, ui. 51 x. Caufcs 
of thediverfity of motal ehara&er, 519. 

Moiyn&cuim, the Angular ftrufture of their habitations, ih. 229. 

Mufic 9 that of Greece defcribed, i. 233. Why introduced at the 
public games, 2^. Its extent, and the purpofes to which it 
was applied, ibid* Caufes of its perfection, 238. Mtlody of, 241. 
Connexion between the melody of language and of mufic, 243. 
Counterpoint nut underwood by the Greeks, 247 AW. Influ- 
ence of the mulical contefis at the public games, 287. 

lU extcnfive influence over mankind, 111. 475. State of, in the 
age of Alexander the Gieat, iv. 405. 

Mycale, battle of, between the Greeks and the Peifians, i. 5*1- 
Myctn*, the town of, deftroyed by the Argives, ii. 90. 

Myronidts , the Athenian General in JJo 30 tia, defeats the Thtbans 
nearTanagra, iiv 9^ # ^ 

Mythology ,ot the Greeks juftified by popular belief, i. 31. Com- 
pared with that of the ancient Germans, 52. The powerful ef- 
fects of, aiferted, in oppofition to late inquiries, 34. Attempts 
to derive the Greek mythology from more remote fources, 
hitherto unfuccefsful, 58. Fhilofophical dedu&ion of, 59. Moral 
tendency of, 63. The abufes of, unknown during the heroic 
ages, 65. Its influence on the political date of Greece, 66. 
Mytikne , the Capital of Lcfbos, beiieged by the Athenians, ii, 239. 
Surrender#* 24 3. The treatment of the captives debated at 

Athens, 244. Harrow efcape of the inhabitants, 250. The city 
demoli filed, ibid. 

N ; ' ' 

Kature, one univerfal fyflem of, iv. 4^5. ,, 

generally applied by the early Greeks to piratical pur^ 
poke* i. 4 ?. V 4 - 

$mtpa 8 u$)r a ftUlement ' granted there by * the Athenians to the 
JSpartan Helots and Mefleniahs, ii* 85* Affifta thl Athenians in 
PeJopon^fllan vyar, 270. 285. 1 \ ' l 1 ■. 

\ The Me|Gcn!ftn» cf Naupaftus driven lout of Greece by $ie 

Spatting % i 6 $k . '* ‘ ■’ 
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Nearchtt$ % 1 m famous voyage from the mouth of the Indus to that of 
the Euphrates, iv 365. 

Nebrosy of Cos, undertakes the cure of the pdlilence in the Am- 
phiciyonic army before Crifla, i. 220. Poifons the water that 
iupplied the city, 2 22. 

Neobule , a Parian dainfel beloved by Archilochus, her unluppy fate, 
i. 262, 

Nicer at us and his fon put to death by the thirty tyrants of Athens, 
iii. 100. 

Nicmvachifs betrays the operations of the Athenians in Bceotia to the 
Spartans, ii, 29 I . 

A ictus of Athens, his chara&ei, ii. 282. Reduces the ifland 
Cytheia, 289. Accornpliflies a peace with Sparta, 304. Op- 
pofes the Sicilian expedition, 341. His ttratagem to deceive the 
Syracufans, 36'?. Defeats them in battle, 368- He prepares 
for another campaign, 371. His armament reinforced, 375* 
Applies to Athens for farther aflittance, 379. Arrival of l)e- 
moilhencb with a fleet, 385. Is defeated m a general engagement, 
387, Superftiiiouily delays railing the fiege till his retreat 
becomes impia&icable, 391. Prepares for another lea* fight, 394. 
PI is addrefj to his defponding troops, on their retreat from Syra- 
< Life, 402. His prudent order of retreat, 404. Is ha 1 ailed by 
the enemy, 405, Surrenders himfeif and his men to Gylippus, 
409- Is put to death, 451. 

Mercia the Athenian painter, his chief excellence, and principal 
works iii. 49 1. 

Nicojlruius commands the Athenian fquadron fent to the relief of 
Corey ra, iu 256 His judicious condudl in an engagement with 
the Pcloponneitan fleet at Corcyra, 258. 

Nwbf, the icuiptured gioup of, defcribed, ii. 1 77. 

° 

Ode in Grecian poetry, the chara&eri flics of, i. 273. Its merit 
injured by the want of the accompaniments of inufic and dancing, 
- 79 * 

Olympia, defaiption of the temple of Jujffter there, if. 86. The 
city of, feizsed by the Arcadians, who celebrate the games, iii. 
44;. The Olympic treafure plundered, 447. The temple re- 
ft ore d to the Elians, 449. 

Olympias , fitter of Aiibbas king of Epirus, ber firft introdu&ion to 
the notice of Philip of Maccdon, iv. 35. Is married to him, 36* 
Both of Alexander the Great, 37. Entertains refentmeut a* 
Philip’s in fidelity, 235. Is reconciled to him, 2 $6. y 

Olympic games, the; origin of, traced, i. Ti6. The immediate caufcs 
ot thur eflabliflimeift, 118. ' Nature of this inUttution, and its 
important confequences, 119. Inquiry mto the phyfical of 
the games, 279, ^ f 

v ,' Qlynthu!} 
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■Qkt./ijtft, ftrength and power attained by that city, ui. 221. Brave 
; * refinance made by, againft the Spartans, 3*6. Is reduced by Po- 

lyhiadcs, ' . ‘ . ! . . 

KevivaS of the Olynthlan confederacy, which excites thejea 
Jotify of Philip of Macedon, jv. 26. ‘ Is ftrengthened by the ac- 
cefilon of 1 Amphipolis, 27. The intrigues of Philip prevent an 
alliance with Athens, 28, Philip myades the territory of Olyn- 
- thus, 79. He befieges Olynthus, 88. The city taken, 98. * 
Oiddiercbus conducts the retreat of the Phocian army, after the death 

* ofPhilomeluG, i v, 49 . Is chofen general, and renews the war, 52. 
la'idefeated and killed by Philip of Macedon, 55. 

OtaJtkf, Grecian, the origin of, traced, 1. ICO. Caufes which gave 
celebrity to that at Delphi,. 1 i?. Doubtful refponles of, at the 
time of the, invafion by, Xerxes, 429. . 

Oratory, how corrupted in the age of Alexander the^Great, tv. 403 . 

, Orihpmcnus, the city of, deftroyed by the Thebans, ui. 444. 

' Orpheus engages it) the Argonautic expedition, i. 2 I. . 

OJlracifm, ip the Athenian law, explained, I. 411* «. > 19 - On what 
• occafion laid afide. Hi. 2$. Note. * - 

Otlryndes, the Spat tan, ftoty of, i. 323. - . „ 

Oxyaries defends the Sogdian fortrefs againft Alexander the Great, 
iv. 327.- Is reduced, 329. 

P 

Patbu reduces Mytikne, ii, 242. His chars &cr, and unfortunate 

end, 251, . 

• Paotiia is overrun by Philip of Macedon, iv. 22. _ . 

Pagondas, a Theban general, defeats tbe Athenians at Delium, 11. 

pJSwfftatebf, In Greece, at the clofe of the focial war of Athens, 
iff, 485. . . Great e*prefilon.in the Grecian performances, 494. Co. 

dilate of, 5 jn theage of Alexander the" Great* iv. 406. Decline* 
fooii after hi* death, 408. t ... 

pampby/us* the painter of Sicyon, fome aepount of, iji. 490. 

Pane Am fa the ancieift gyrooaftic exetcifes, .explained, «. 221- 
, Parental affediou, very ardent during the heroic ages of , Greece, 
i 77 I* the rrfoft fimpkand natural expanfipn of felt-love, 7 V, 

, 'ii eqoally unfelt in fevage foeiety, and among a people funk in 

ParitiAa of Priam king of Troy, ha. charaden. 

< 'and 'csrrfes off. Helen, the wife of Menelaoa, tbtdj 
fon Biilotas^. remajks ,£»,• their 

; this jjhf n of mpimti^9Taffed,hty|AUxander the Great, 

the marhk of thftt.ifiap^, j, ^88, 

ngjjt from «he arm# of Mfitiade*, 405. T 

•av k* f I ; t ' '' ' 


, i. 42. Seduces 
deaths, iv. 388. 
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Parrhqfius * the Ephefian painter, his great power of exprcfikm, iiu 

494 - , . * # . " 

ParthenU, origin of this clafs of inhabitants in Sparta > u 179. Coil* 
fpiie with the Helots to yevenge their common fuffcrings, ibid* 
Form afettlemcnt at Tarentum, i8c, 

Paffions , human, Platons doctrine of, iih 516, 

Are difeafes of the mind, according to the Stoics* iv. 44.2. 
How analyfed by Epicurus, 445. 

Patrocks , his principal excellence as a feulptor, 150. 

— * the Phliafian, his fpeech at Athens in favour of a defenfivc 

atliance with Sparta, iii. 399. Afilfts at a renewal of it, 407, 
Paufanias commands the confederate Grecian troops fenfc agaiiUl 
Mardonius, i. 494. Diflentions in his army, 499. Battle of Fla* 
tsea, 505. 

Takes Byzantium* ii. 56. His, treacherous application to 
Xerxes, ibid. Is recalled, 59. His death, 62 . ' 

oppofes the operations of Lyfander again H ThrafybuUt$, 

In the Phams, iii, 12 t. The internal peace of Athens effe&ed by 
his negociations, 1 zz* His death, 27^ 

~ ufurps the crown of Mncedon, iv. 8. Is difplaccd by 

J phi crates, 9 

Peithias, of Coicyra, affaflinated in the fenate-houfe, ii. 2^4* 

Pelafgi and Hellenes, diftinguifhcd, i> 5, 

Pella, the capital otMacedon, its filiation deferibed, iii. 329. 
Pelopidas t his birth and character, iii 333. Ferros a confpn ccy ro 
rellorc the democratic#! government of Thebes, 33 j. Whi :h he 
effects, 340. Honouis conferred on him by the Thebans, 33 
Commands the Theban band at tht battle of I-.eu£lra, 368- la 
joined with Epaminondas in the command of the Theban army 
fent againft the Spartans, 392, Is intimidated at the ccwfurc uf 
his conduft, 405. Is fent with nn army to fettle the kiffairs of 
Theffaly, 416. Eftabiifhes Peuliccas on the throne of Maeedon, 
417. Is treacheronfly kized by Alexander king of Theffaly, 4 1 
His interview with Queen Thebe, 420. Conveifation between 
him and Alexander, 421. Is fent to ncgoctatc at the court of 
Perfia, 42 ilia propdfala accepted, 425* The ratification of 
his treaty refrifcd by the Grecian Hates, 426 His expedition to 
Theffaly, 441. Is killed at the battle of Cynofipephalse, 442, 
Honours paid to his memory, 443. 

Pthpmnefim War, the origin of, 11,182* Authorities from which the 
Juftory of this war is derived, 184. Nate, Rupture between Corinth 
and Corcyra, ibid* ID^feaw of the Corinthian fleet by the Cor* 
cyteans, 18O. The Ptlapomiefiaus alarmed by the hofhlities of 
ihefc republics, tr.8. Alliance between the Athenians and Corey* 
leans, 192I Revolt of Macedonia from the Athenian government, 
i*j&. Siege of Pot idea, *199- The Spartans join in the confede* 
againli Athens, 2^5- A menacing eiribafly fent to Athena, 
207* Aafwerto, dictated by Pericles, zt$i ■ Invafiori of Attica, 
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*19. Death of Pericles, 33 i f Revolt of Lefbos, 234. Siege of 
, JVfytileue, 239. * Tumults at Corcyra, 253. Naval fight between 
Ale Idas and Nicoftratus, 258. Ihe Athenian troops weakened 
by the plague, 268. The continent and iflaud* haraffed by earth* 
quakes, 269. Athenian expedition to JEtolia, 270. Spartan ex- 
pedition to Thrace, 295. Revolt at, Acanthus and Amphipolis 
from the Athenians, 298. reace concluded between Athens and 
Sparta, 304. Renewal of the war, 317. Battle of Mantmora, 
33$, , Expedition of Nieias to Sicily, 348. Siege of Syracufe, 
j/j$. Miserable retreat of the Athenian?, 40T. 

General combination of the Grecian Hates againft Athens, iii 3, 
fiances which favoured the vigorous exertion** of the Athe- 
nians to oppofe their enemies., 7. Battle of Miletus, xi, Re* 
Vok in the Athenian camp at Samos, againft the tyranny of the 
four hundred, 24. Mutiny in the Pcloponnefian camp, 31. 
Battle of Eretiia, 33,* The whole Pcloponnefian fleet captured 
at Cyzicus by Alcibiades, 37. Character of Lyfander, commander 
of the Peloponnellan army, 52. Defeat and death of Calli- 
cratidas, 70, Battle of iEgoa Potamos, 84. Athens taken by 
Ly fancier, and difmanlled, 94. 

Pdopotmefvsy firffc fettled by Pelops, i. 8, How peopled by Grecian 
colonies, 13. The country deferibed, 25. Is foiled by the He* 
racleida?, 96. State of, after the couqueft of MefTenia, #07. 

Pelops, his fettkment in Greece, i. 8. 

Pentathlon* in the ancient gymnaftic exercifes, explained, i. 231. 

Perdiccasy king of Macedon, prepares to tepel the attacks of the 
Athenians, ii. 293- Refufes the equitable propofal of Arubans, 
king of the Dyncefkc, 296. * . 

Pericles* flourilhing 'ftaie of the polite arts in Athens during his 
time, ii. 45. Influence of his ambition and policy over tbe Athe- 
nian flates, 74. Extends the power of Athens, and excites the ill- 
will of the othej; Grecian Hates, 93* His character, 95. His 
pOpulaiity, 96. Parallel between him and Cimon, 97. Com- 
pletes the democratic government of A. then s, 120. Encourages 
Ariflophanes, and other licentious wnters*of the ancient comedy, 
149. His attachment to Afpafia, 157. Becomes a liberal pation 
of the fins arts,. 167. ^ Summons deputies from all the Grecian 
republics to Athens, 1 80. Clamours excited againft him, and 
Kis fs tends ptrfecuted, 208. His aceu&tion, and defence, 21c. 
Advifes the Peloponncfian war,* 213. He invades Megara, 22?* 
H*s magnanimity on occafipa of the plague at Athens, 226. His 
unfuccelsful naval expedition to the Reloppnnefuo, 227. His reply 
to tKe clatnours railed againft him, and laft advice, 228. His 
death and char after, 230. vv t 

Pfrjia, rife of the power of tfife kingdom, i, ,308. Defcription of 
, the country and its inhabitants, 310. -The caufes of the Perfian 
gundtur traced, %it» Reduces the ftates of Lower Afia, 337. 
Affyria conquered, 344 > Egypt conquered, 344. Religion of 

the 
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the Perfians, *4.9. Their manners, ^5 f. f Vigorous mealaivi «f 
Darlrts Hyftafpts to reduce the Ibmatls, *72, Tluee dulfnft pe- 
riods into which .the nivaiion of Greecef ma y be divided* 384, 
The unfortunate expedition of Maidoni 1 ^ Invafi Mi of 

Attica by Datis and Artaphernes, 386. jbefcription of their mi- 
litary difeipline* 395, Battle of Marat h^ n> ^7. Preparation's 
of Xerxes for another invafion of Grcec j ,i A mazmg num- 

ber of his fortes, with the rude method off muiteririg them 418, 
Battle of Thermopylae, 44 7 - DH'alterb attending the Peifian fleet 
on the coaft of Theffaly, 451. Full feaTig'ht at Artemifinm, 459, ' 
The fecund, 45^. Battle of Salamis, 47 |^. Dectfivc battle of 
Mycale, cil. See Mardontus . > 

Chara&er of Daritis Mothua, and the ii r ft attv> of hia icign, 
hi. 4* Artaxerxes and Cyrus difputc the Jucceffion, 177. Cha- 
racter of Cyrus contraded with that of th * nobi^. 180, 

Expedition of Cyrus inta Upper Afia, i> c. Battle dtiBnaxal 

*95- lap 

State of the Ptrfian empire, at the seta | 0 f Akxnmlei *$ caftan 
expedition, Iv. ^54. Deliberations of the ’Berdan fatraps, >55. 
Battle of the Gianicus. 258 ConftqueucG G f t hat battle, 26 a, 

T .i . . i r y n r > rail. J _ . - , 
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Battle of Ulus, 284. Battle of Arbela, 31 L I)eath 0 f Dailutf, 
322 The government of Perlia uitrufted toi Pc-uteflas. 369. % 

Perfeihott, how it naturally tends to degeneracy, j v> 403. 

Vermthus, obthnate defence of that city agnlnit Philip of Maccdoxi, 
iv. J78. j 

Peripatetics, the appellation of, from \vhend c derived, iv. 417. 

Their tenets, 4 19. .j 

Perfepolis, the loyal palace of, burnt by AIe^,, n( i tr t he Great, iv. 
318. 

Pt Mejias made governor of Perfia by Alexander t be Great, iv. 369. 
Pha'anx, Gtecian, the military ariangement ,0^ dd'eribed, i'. 393, 
Not inltituted by Philip king of Maccdon, jj v , Z1 _ 1 

Phalaris, tyrant of Agrigen turn, his hiftory, ii-Lg. Note, Doubt* 
rclpc&ing his famous bra/en bull, and otheij cnrient relations of 
his cruelty, idem, ibid. . < 

Phahucus , commander of the Athenian mercenaL; es> difobeys orders, 
and fei/es Nicsea, iv. 126. The difaftem of an( j his follow- 
ers, 135. 

Waran.’the vigilant commander of the Greet n fl eet> removed by 
Agefilaus iri favour of Pifander, iii. 265. • 

Pharuabaszus is recommanded by Conon f.o e mman£ j t } le p er f lan 
fleet, iii. 283. Battle oF Cnidus, a«+. Obiljns t h e daughter of 
Aitaxcrxes in marriage, 293. * 

Pharfah j, wife adroill ration of I|<Atdamu* tlien c< J 3 f 0n 

declared captain general of this dry, and of all Theflaly, ago. 
Pbafelis , the city of, reduced by Cimon the Gi^jgp commander, 

»• 7 °* ' i ' 
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*• 577 . S« >/». »<> 

r/o Hi. <Utoe > 7 »- HU .ccu&aon and b»UU- 

mcnt , 209 ... 

, rit'l^mards kin of' M*«don, U canted as a hofta§? t® 

'lr,? y hu ' is. 

^’ 8 JJi. ^-fannners uoota, 22. His motive, for attaching the 
;,?•!& T q Deft3 and kills Bwdyllis, 24. His motives for 
^ 1 , Amohio'S* 15 - ’ His intrigues at Atnons and Olyn- 

thug 2H BcfiegeAmphipolis, 30. Takes, and annexes uu 
thus, 1 % purities h»s coriquclls in ihrace, V * 

ety to Macedo ^ • miu „ at Crentdx, afterwards called 

iS CS F°^f H’ advantageous fettlement of the aiuus of 

JrT 'fM* ll' Ili-tarriage with Olympia,, 56. B*rth of his 
fTheiMy, 35 ’ 11 His pro fperity, 40. His impenetrable 

V Atondcr. .-j,., W.., „hc,c he lofts 

policy, 4 • Lyoophmn and Onomarchus, 54. He is 

an Cy r’, 5 ' t t he frits of Thermopylae by the Athenians, 61. 
W mtles h action under an attention to domed.c concerns 
l),n mbles his His intrigues at Euboea, 75. Invades the 

69 Hib vices, Beheges Olynthus, B«- T akes that 

Olynthian tem«^ 7 jb of mufes at Dium, 101. 

S- y> 9 *Ii ^redons on Attica. 103. He femes Euboea. 104. 
E? M ?, r rjj .ling partifans among the Athenians, 106 His 
His addicts in U P ^ Hie reception and treatment of 
rapid, fuccettes T £ ff C | i , His embafl'y to Atheus, 1 15. 

,> c A t e a' a tli«™baffTfrom J Athens, .2,/ His reply to the 
» Receives a th ‘T "7 ,JL Corrupts and deludes the Athenian 
Th fT,^ z HilLrteHng fetter to the Athenians, ,30. 

I’ ^Twlth tCuftofy of thf tempk of Delphi by the Am^ 
Is veiled with A * His ft letter to the Athenians, 140. 

ph.ayomc couj, 3 V Amphiftyonic council, 14 V 

Honours dec^^ t* ^ expedition to Illyiia 148. And 
. Undertakes to protect the Peloponnd.ans 
10 -Ti Se oleffionrf of So atm, 152. Attacks the Spartan 
again It the , 3 ^Affairs of Peloponnefus,' 6 j His 

territories, >« . .1 {nf J£ at Corinth, 164. Extends the 

uioot ration Bnd S feizc6 the Halonefus, ibid. Tl*s . letter 

J» on l d# A.ht^s, 167. Siege of Perinthus, 178. Defeats and 
^lh Dbtcith >8‘- 7 ReftoL the^convoy of proydW femed 

1 f 1 
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b\ Amyntas, 183k Attempts to furprife Byzantium, 1&3, Is 
invited to the afitflancc of Atheas, king of Scythia, 191;. His ex- 
pedition to chaflife the perfidy of Athens, 193* His life laved by 
his foil Alexander, T96. He is appointed general of the Amphic- 
tyons, 197. A leviow of hn difficulties at this tune, 198 Em- 
ploy? Antiphon to burn the Athenian docks, 200. Is applied to 
by the AmphiHyons to punifli the Amphiffeans, 209. Takes the 
city of Amp'nfla, 2 ro Sci/is Elat.ra, 21 2, Encamps h«s ai my 
m the plain of Cheroiura, 2 18, Defeats the confederated Gieeks, 
219 His h’vitv 011 viewing- the field of bit tie, 1 22 Elis mode- 
rate* ufe of vi^toi v, 223. Catifes of his difFeient treatment of 
Athens and Thebes, 224. NaUite and extent of his authority 111 
(Eeece, 232. fs appointed general of the Grecian confederacy 
again fi - Pei fin, 233. Omni els with his queen and his fori Alex.^ 1- 
der, 239 Is afTiflinated, 237. Hi^ ehaiatter, ib 
Philhf^ the Aeaminian, phyfician to Alexandei the Great, Alexan- 
dei *s» cou fid' are m him, though arcufed of treachery, iv. 2 80 
Phiht>f>',poli% founded by Philip of Macedou, u r 147. 

Phtlot.hs % dfibciatc of Comm m the command of the Athenian fEtt* 
his character, m. 79, InlLuice of his preiuniplion and cue Uy, 84 
Is taken prdoner by Eyfander, And put to death, 87 

PbrloMfht ? , J i~ Phocian, in frigates his countrymen to withlbuid the 
deeice of the AmphiCtyomc council, iv 44. Ser/( s the tempi - of 
Delphi, 46. Employ* the fai red t»oafuie in lading mercenaries, 
47. His defeat, and dr fperate end, 49 
Pbibtfophy, life and decline of, at Athens, 11. 127 

State of, at the clofe of the foclai war of Athens, 111.40*;. 

Stam of, 111 the age of Alexander the Great, iv 412 Tenet.; 
of the Peripatetics, 419 E (innate of Auflotle’s philolbphy, 430, 
Tenets of the Stoics, 433. Philofophy of Epicurus, 445- That 
of Pyrrho, 449. 

P hit us, the fru.iil republic of, takes arinc at tlie renewal of the PeJu* 
poiincfian war, 11. 318 

Is fubjeefted by the Spartans, iii. 319 Extraordinary fidelity of 
that republic to Sparta, 436 

Phot an, a city of Ionia, belieged by Harpagus the Perfian general, 
i 338. Is deferled by the inhabitants, 339. Who remove to 
Coifica, 340 

Pfw ians incur the cenfure of the Amphuflyonic council, i / 42 
They refolve to withftand the decree, 44, They feize the temple 
of Delphi, 46- Are defeated by the Thebans and their allies, 48. 
The war renewed by O nomarch us, 52* Who is defeated and 
killed, 54, The Phocians intimidated, condemn the plunderer 0 
of the treafure of Delphi, 125*, Are again defeated by the The- 
bans, 126 Are deluded into fecurity by Philip, 133. Cruel de- 
cree of the Amphieiyonic council again/i them, ju 6. Which is 
executed by Philip, 137. The fugitives received by the Athe- 
nians, 140. Philippopolis and Cabyla fettled with JPhouan cap. 
«ives by Philip, 147, 

VQLr IV. v JT PflQClQtU 
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Ff'ociott, the motives of his conduct in reference to Philip of Macedon, 
iv # 6 z Defeats the Macedonians and Eubiean% 78. Expels the 
M aeedonians lrom EuEca, 1 77. Ai rives at Byzantium witli 3 
/Pit, and faves the Thiacian cities, i 36 . Is veiled with the fu- 
pu me command, after the defeat at Cha*ron<ra, 227. 

Ph(vbuhi \ , tlie Span an general, frizes the citadel of Tlicb.s, in. 331. 
Is piotedfcd by Agiiiiaus, 332. Pins death, 349 

Phaninam , a colony of, undci Cadmus, fettled at Thebes, 1. 8. In*- 
fbuCtcd the Giceks in navigation and commeicc, 16 

7 '\ s<ria, invafion of, by Agemaus, in, 258, Chaiadtei of the Phiy- 
gMns, 2 f' 1. 

P>ry til cits preferves the Athenian fleet fiom the fnpenor fleet of the 
IVJupoiitiefiani., UK 12, Counteracts the mtngues of Aicdnades, 
20. He alliiL 111 oveilurmng the democracy, 24 PIis death, ?i 

Phrynon , the Athenian, his enibafly to Philip of Macedon, iv. 107* 
Is font again, no 

Phy Hulas, the Theban, hi > thara&ci, in. 334. Engages in the ton* 
{pnacy of Pclopula.s, ibid, 

Pn Utt , the gieal Eync poet, memoirs of, and his character, i 27 2. 
irf is, works, 27 His chai aftei iftic excellence, 277 

His houft* and family fputed by Alexandci at the demolition of 
Thebes, iv. 25 O 

Pifdur* the harbour of Athens, built and fortified by Thcmiftoel.®, 
ii- S 3 * 

Pija , caufe of the w:u between that city and Elis, and the definition 
of the foimt i, 11. 86, 

PifanJcr , Ins confpiracy, agamft the democratical government of 
Athens, Hi. 21. Propofes the ^ovunmeut of the four hundred, 
25. Is defeated at fea, and killed b) C011011, 284. 

Pifijirahtsy how he acquire d the fupieme anthouty of Athens, and his 
character, 1 362. u. 1 16. 

Pijb, one of the thirty tyiants of Athens, his rapacious ttratmer* ci 
Lyilas, in 103 

Pithaiis, the lawgiver of Mitilene, h. 235. 

PLi&uc at Athens, account of, 11 223 

Platan , battle of, between Paufanias and Mardonms, i. 504. 

The city of, furpnfed by the Thebans, 11 214. The city ie- 
coveied by a leady expedient of the inhabitants, 215. Is rcduceu 
by the Spartans, 233. 

Is deili oyod by the Spartans, and the m nab it ants driven into 
ex’ It*, hi 351. 

P/uto* hii bath and education, in »>o2. Character of his work©, 
ibid Note His travels, and fcttlemut in the Academy, 504. 
Oen.nal chaiaCltr of his philofopl y, 505. l)i£hculty of t xpiain 
ing and abiuipmg his dofliine*, 506. His gnat views, 507, 
Hi S neology, .ltd, His doctrine of ideas, 509. PI is morals, 
51 His account of the o.ig : n of hum m 'knowledge, 513 
Of the poweis of pcicc r t T cn and iMehect. 515. Of the pafhons, 

516. 
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OFvhtnc, £17. Was'the firfl philofopher who eftabMhed, 
on c ow luiive aiguments, the do&une of a future hate, 520. Hr# 
republic, 523. Hu» genius and tharu&ei, ibid* Compared with 
Socr^tf s, 522 

Phaj.ne and pain, how anal) fed by Epicurus, iv\ 443. 

Pliny , his advice to Maximum, when appointed the Romm governoi 
of Greece, u. 103 A late 

Remarks on his accounts of the Grecian ai tills, in. 489. Auwt. 
491. Note* 494. Note 497. Note* 

Plutarch* his account o{ the operation of the laws of Lyeurgus at 
Stiaita, 1, 133* 

H is c haraCtnr of Antiphon, in 19 Note* 

Ptynterui* the anuivi * laiy of, how ohierved at Athens, in. 70- 

/ oil* »r, and louiic, early connected. 1 236. Wondeilul powei 
or the Q* email muhe, 248. Circunift.uice* that improved the 
GiMjju pv/diy, 253, S Hue, how introduced, 257 Elegy, 
c 78. Tilt od»*, 175. Influence ot the poetical coutefls at the 
public grime., 2 S r 

State o l, m tii- age of Alexander tire Great, iv, 403. 

Poletr i-.husy the hi other of I.yiius, poifoxicdby the thirty tyrants of 
Athens, in 104 

Pvllts, the Spartan admiral, tkfeat'ul by the Athenians rear Naxos, 

m 349, 

Pofabiiidts , the Spartan genual, reduces the* City of Olynthus, iii. 
3 2 9 * 

Po f yf vj, his enoneous icpi efentat'on of tlie Athenian hi lory, u. 

k-S Note. 

Po f ycf*art r, tlrn Mefle man, how defrauded by Eiie^huus the Lacedae- 
monian, 1. 159. Ratal confecpiences of this tranfadliuu, i6f. 
hrs great fkilJ m llatuary, ij j 488 

Polydsimai) his wife admimfl ration 111 Pharfalus, in 378- Conference 
between hitn and Jafon of Phene, tbtd* Procures for Jafori Pie 
fupienv* command of Theffaly, 380. 

Population* Vanity peihaps the greatest enemy to, ii. 13. 

Ponity hmg, difputctk the paffage of Alexander the Gieat over the 
Hydnfpes, iv. 347 His ion defeated and killed, 351. He is de- 
feated, 353. Is re-mflated by Alexander, ?£c. Obtains all Alex- 
ander's Indian acquifkions, 362. 

Putidxeiy befieged by the* Athenians, and nihil ed by the Corinthians, 
it 199 Is reduced, 233. 

Power* always dangerous to liberty, unlefs counteracted by wife 
checks, iii. 469 Judiciary, in the Giccian republics, how abufed, 
47°. 

Praxiteles , his great /kill m liatuary, m. 48S. Hi« two flatues of 
Venus, ibid * 

Priam , king of Tioy, his unfortunate hiftoiy, i. 40. 

Property , judicial decifions of, during the heroic age* of Greece, i. 

P r of opt $ % 
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Profopts* the Grecian army brfmged there by Megabazus, the P<M r ua 
genera], ji 78. The Grecians capitulate, thuL 

Proto£eF*s 7 the paintei, patrornfed by Apelles, iv 408. 

Prove rbi , cun cut precepts of mo*\iI in ill ud: ion, before morality was 
rt duced to a fy {fern, 11 1 29. 

j Pjlimmtnitu't) king of Egypt, reduced by Cambyfes, king of Peifia, 
1 34 G. 

PJyttalca, the jfland of, occupied by the flower of the Peifian infantty 
tt'^ous to the battle of ftalairus, 1 473 Where they are cut to 
p\ , es by the Greeks, 478. 

Pyiu , fort, fled by Dunoilhenes n 275. Attack of, by the ftp n - 
tans 276. 

Pynyjfih r, in" cmmi nn as an engra\er on gems, n. 406. 

Pyrt hv $ account or Ins philofopliy, i\ 449 

Py thagonisy ins hiilorv, 11 19 Caufe of the fabulous n Lit ions ot 

hi r travels, 20 Ills acquihtions m Egypt, 22. His definition of 
a philofophei, 23 1 highly honotuc d m Italy' for his talents and 

1 < .i a mg, 2 „ II is manner of Lfe, Ibid EfTefts a itfoimutioi. 
m tlu manners of the c»li/c ns >f Chotona, 2ft Forms hiS ciif e i j>K •- 
into an »*\ lufl\< focuty ]oc wed bv Embolic «d tells, 27, He-, 
politics, ?<S. His moKiliiy, 30. His fylUrn of 1 duration, >s 
Ills mlcvs foi the < ondurt of lot, chfciples, 02 Conformity' of t lie f 
with the inilit utions of Lycmgns, Origin of the* lotions < or. 

otrmnghim, 34. IL^ death, 36. ills diUiplcsm Magna Gueux 
dellroyed, 4 f 

Pythta , the lb it fiefs of Apollo a> Delphi, her mode of deli vein g the 
oiacles there, i 1 14. 

Pvthi'W gairu s> 01 < ahou ot ‘ In m imLitut on, and dcfcnption 0*, u 
J iC> 

* '\tnon of liy/antuim, hist haractu nud em'nafly from Philip of Mace- 

„ don to Athens, n job. 


K 

Rt?w*!h major, afrei tarns the placi when Alexander the Gieal moiled 
th Indus, iv 34 f) NoL . I Jbs account of the eallei 11 boundary of 
AT\and( ’s ciM'cmefls, 360 A'V< 

Ri'fi^nnL on, the Stojeal dottime of, iv. 440 

Rbajfnhfls of the (Fucks, their high authority and influence on fo- 
icty , 1 . 253 , 

Rt -n, '>1 feithd by Greeks, 1 178 204. 

HI \ ' bt n of ancient inulic, how regulated, 1 244. 

R >/f> n , then religion mere phigianfm fiomthat of the Gieeks, i, 63. 
Am* 

JSrnd deputes to Athens, to obtain a copy of Solon's laws, u. 
u 5 A u. DjfTtrcnee between tlve Roman and Athenian govern- 
me* 1 , 113. A Vc . 

Co: CjCC'i f hr weilem dniflop of Alexander’s tmpiie, iv 399. 

Ro.tff?Pif 4 
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Rouffenu, Jean Jaques, from whence 1 lie deuved the rational and prac* 
tit a] parts of his fylleni oi education, n 32 Note . 

R n\tttia> the daughtei of Oxvartes, taken pufonei by Alcxaudci the 
O1e.1t, and man ied by him, iv 330. 


8 

Sar red band ot Theban**, account of, 111. 363 Battle of Loudtra 
368. 

war, the oiigni rnd principal events of, 1. 218. Sacn ti war 

ag.snll the Phoc. 'ans, a hillorv of, jv. 44. 

5, t'n k v, n pet uh.uly dilhngmihed among the Gieckphduiuuiiei r 
1 1 - 

S a S pii tan p n^ial, gor to tin ithcfoi Mailem , befit pG 
b> the Athenians, 11 240. Is put to death bv flu Athenian,*, 

Jjtin, ;r, im eujpi^eirwut oil tliat lildiid between the Grecians and 
P< ifi m 1 3.77 

S,i*rr , V. hy hivnmed by the Ft riiaus after the reduction of M’letUs* 
and defounon of Icna, 1 ^8x 

Revolt of tin Athenian troops there, agahiif tie ttr.airi) of the 
four haiidiL i> m 27 is u dat'd bv Ly Under, 96- 

K \ s 1 4 , a canal cut thumph ihe ill limns of, by V.ei/u 1 471 

S,n t ihm r, fits piudu't idvia lc» Cidu® King of Ly out, / 318, 

<.V r \ufh' In in arid and tak< ti by Ab*\and»*i tin Great, iv. 35 ^ 

S/it if king ot Ailyua, Jo*’ tomb defenbed, iv. 280 

J .ubaMli of, between Cvrusaud \hu?lu,. n 3 _ 1 The ei‘ taka < 
hv Cm us, 32O. Is letakcn and d dt'emd by the /Him mans, 370 
But iiilbaitlv ictovered, J id 

Siftnt in poetry, the origin of, accounted lot, 1. 277. 

SifiyiU' tin plavu, iignai udtance of hi*. hi *m lh’p loi Apollophancs*, 
iv. 1 02 v Note . 

Sefnre%i Hate of, 1 86. 11. 29 2. in. 505. iv. 409. 

Sctiiu* tlio city' of, 1 educed by tin Athenian 1 , and the inhabitant .1 
in ilfacred, n 326). 

Siidpimci of the Giecnm mtnts, the mod celelnavd monument of, 
pour Mi out, 11 170 Charadenhit < xu lienee ot, 1 73 The ex* 
pndTion of compared with the ht< raiy compositions of then putts 
«md oi a* 01 s, 1 74 

S ytn/f, 111 the Spartan laws, explained, in 6c. 

ut In t, a Thiacun advent uier, takes the troops under Xcnopljon into 
Jus fervice, in 235. Conducts them aftei a feafi to mitant action 
737. Ru overs ins heteditaiy domnnous by their alii fiance, 238. 
i i is ingiauiude, 239. 

Snify , colonization oi , by Grecians, in 1 o Revolutions m that i/lai d, 
334, A gen ual congicfs of the ftati c of, 33S- Deflruciion of 
Eeontium, ihuL Siege of Syractiie, 363. Mifetable ritxeat o£ 
the Athenians, 401. 
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How withdrawn from the fphere of Grrchn politics, in. 162 
Is invaded by the Carthaginians*, 163. Their exiefiive cruelties, 
towards the inhabitants*, 165. (Jhai after* of the two Dionyfsuies, 
171. The ljfland reduced to the condition of a Roman province, 

*7 6 ’ f 

Sicinus , his character, and tlic impoitant onterpufe lie wa r . intruded 
with by Tbemiftocles, 2. 473. His fecund commitilon to Xcixcs 
482. 

\ jhj the government of, ufurpedby Euphron, ui 431 A fchoo! 
i f painting formed theie by Eupompus, 490 

Sinope, its iituation, and by whom built, ni 224. 

Sixty 9 account of the pi ofiigate club of, at Athens, iv 227. 

Sofia l war of Athens, Liftory of, 111. 480. 

Society , the nairow fpheie of human faculties ami purfuitj*, in the >10 
fancy of, i. r. An idea of property in land, on** of the moil im- 
portant dtps m the progiefb of, 12. Political, dunng the hetoic 
ages of Greece, a review of, 66. The recipiocal obligations of, 
unfolded by utility, 71 

Socrulc* detects tin aits of the Sophifts, ii 137 His education and 
chat after, 1 36- His plolofophy, 138. Is adiiled by li.e l/agu. 
poets, 139. His views countc rafted by the waters of the old co- 
medy, 143 Is feduced by the arts of /Yfpaiia, 157* Attachment 
between him and Alcibiades, 310 Condemns the expedition to 
Sicily, 349. 

Oppoks the irregular condemnation of the admirals aou fed 
for mifeonduft at ArginufTse, 111. 78 The pimcipal caufes of 
his proftcution, 128. The artifices of his atcufen, 129, Hu 
defence 131. Is condemned, 133. He refit fes to cfcape fiom 
prih n„ 137* His conveifation with his friends on the lad day of 
Ins Lfe, 239. His dctLied motive for writ 1 ig v hymn to Apollo, 
141 Hu* opinion of filicide, and of the immortality of the hud, 
ibid. Is warned to die, 144, His death, 143 The Athenians 
repent, and honour hn memory, 146. His puuupstl did ipl* ** 
and followers 147. Philofophers who mifrepn fented his lew 1 
148. 

So f oti of Athena :efloies and improves tiie inductions of Theltus, 
i. 21 AnimfUes the Am] luftyonic loimcd to levetige i hr vu 
latum of the temple at Delphi, 218. Acb ifes the conh ciatic . 
of the Chrrfu'Jit plain to fulfil the oracle, 224. His convej fatiou 
■with Crceius, lung of Lydia, 305, Iks fuimnury of human life, 

306 

Relieves tiie Athenians from the rrhery and conhdion oc r idonecl 
by the laws of Diaco, n. 106. His exalted character, ibid His 
regulations conce • lung property, ic8. New n.odck the govern- 
or . L, ibid. His mditutions fiutcd to tiie time?, 109 His dm- 
lion of the citr/ens, jro. The fen-ate, 1 11. The nine '.rchons, 
ji2. The auvpagus, 113. Happy tendency and extend ye foepe 
af hi r. laws, did. His fyilem of cducati 
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bofuLsy the Coiinthian deputy at Sparta, his ipecch againil the 
propofal foi rcilornig Hippias to the government of Athens,, * 
3^7 

S >phtjls of Greece, a hifloiy of, ii. 133 

Spaj'la, occafion of Lycurgus being driven from thence, i. 423, 
The principal object of Eycurgushs legiflation, 127. Elis diilrj- 
bution of political power, 124. Infhtution of the ephon, and 
nature of their office, 130- X^aws concerning properly, 131. 
The ule of iron money introduced, 133. Effects of thefe udli- 
tutions, ibid. Review of Spartan manners, 135. Then mili- 
tary chancier and mflitutions, 137 The women, 141. Edu- 
cation of children, 143* Peculiar difciphne of the youth, 144. 
Paternal authonty, 147 Coincidence of the nntitutiuns of 
L)ci*rgus with thofe of tie 4 heioic ages, 148. Caufes which im- 

* -dermmed the fcltcity of Spaita, 1 $0. Exptdnnt oF -Lycuigus 
to fccure the obiervaucc of lus laws, 152 Defcription of Ea- 
cor»ia, 155. The people, 156. How Sparta, the capital, gained 
the afcendency over the other cities m Eaconn, 157 Caufes of 
the war with Meflcma, 158. The Spai tans I i/e Wiupheia, 162. 
And ravage the country, 164. Indc chive battle with iR Mefle- 
maus, 170 End of the hi ft Mefleninn war, 176. Ongin of 
the clafs oi inhabitants termed Parthcnix*, 179 Coufpnacy of 
the Partheuias with the Helots, ;l:J Revolt of tlie M< ffemans, 
i8t- Battle of i> .jp, 18? The Spaitans commanded hy the 
oracle to nik a gencia) fiont Athene, and n-ciwe the poet T ; r- 
txus, 1S4. T) 1 laus animates them to punm the war, 88. bud 
of the fe< ond Mefllman war, by the icdurtion of rhia, jt go 
I nfolent opprcfiion of the Mcffenians* 212. Alliance with Cue 
fus, king of E}dia, 315 State of, at the time of t lie battle oi 
Sard**, 322. Defeat of the A 1 gives, 323, Deputies fent to 
obierve the motions of Cyrus, 336 Th< ovuiurcs of Aidla- 
goias to involve the Spartans in a wai with the Peifian* , n- 
jeclcd, ^58. The Spat tans endeavour * to ioini a corifedeiacy to 
check the power of the Athenians, 36$. Doincflie difTenfum * 
between CJeomuics aod DemuraUis, 415; The itiaitr of Tli *r* 
mopyke defended by King Leonidas, 433 «Sp'*ithie> and Bulls 
ck\ote tliemfelvc s for their country, 435 The atonement lefuhd 
bv Xerxes, who fends dtpum s to tieat with the Spaitans, 43A 
Memorable battle of Thei mopylse, 447. Addrefs of the Spmtan 
ambaffadors to the Athenians in the prefence of Manlonuu 48 K, 
They defert the Athenians, and attend folely to their ov/n fecunty, 
491. 

Rcmonfliate with the Athenians on the fortifying of their city, 
ii. 49. Auful enibafly of Tlu mill odes to Sparta, 50. Treachery 
of Paufamas, 36 The city of Sparta destroyed by an cm t li- 
quate, 84, Revolt of tlie Helots and Meffeuians, ibid The 
IMoponnefians endeavour to engage the Spartan* to afiill them 
againit the Athenians, 200- Pacific council of king Archidd- 

it K 4 niu t s, 
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rnus, 204 The Spartans engage m the Peloponnefian ivai, 2058 
Operations of the Spatlaii fleet, 251 The blocking up of then 
troops m Spadu 1 ia it duces the Spa; Ians to folicit peace at Athen ,, 
278 Thtir ovcituus rejected, 280. They apply again, 285;. 
They afhft the re\olt of JVlact doma. 293. Bafe treat nu nt of the 
IIdot°, 294 Tiuce concludtd with Athens, 300 Peace con- 
oludt d wito Athens, 304 Mutual difeon tents gentuted between 
Syjaita and Athens, 3 1 <r Renewal of the wai, 317. Battle of 
Mantinaea, 323. 

I lepaiauoi s for taking advantage of tlie Athenian misfortunes, 
in- 6 Intngue of Alcibuults with Tnnea, 13. Charadhei of 
lr» fancier, now made commander of the Pelopomu flan fences, 
52. Battle of Potanins, 84. The reads and iflaiuB 

of A fm and Europe nduced by JLyfandei, 88 The city of 
Athens taken by' Eyfandcr, 94. Rapacity' and cuultv of 
the kSpai tan nt, 96 The Spartan-, invade Elr , 1 f>o. 

Subdue the LJians, u6f. AfTid Cyiiio in afleitiug Jus pit- 
ttiJjoiih to the thioi e of iViJia, 183 Int 111 tin lcftiitiiH j t 

Aita^tixc > by this incainc, 241. Thimbion lent to defend 
the jEohan Dtuvliulas ftnt to fu]>eifede hn 

244. D* *'th of Agis ami difputtd iiicctflion to the mown, 249- 
Agclllaiis dcclaied fmecfloi, 2£c. Cinadon’^ confpuacy, J<iJ 
A {talouly of the Spaitan pmut ( *citeu in the fcveral Gietian 
dates, by the policy 01 Tithracdes, 267. 'I he Spartans take aims 
again ft the TluLdPS, 270. A league foiniecl agaiufl Spaita, 
w Inch occafions Agifdau* to he u called fiom tht call, 275 
PiUndn defeated by' lea, at Cnidus, 284 Solicit peace w ith 
Pei fid on tht u building the w alls of AlIhii*, 295. The Spaitans 
accept til*" terms diCtaUd by Altaic iacs, 303 By r what lnoLivt * 
they were Uifhitncid in tins Haul .T1019 310 Bcmhts clcuvcd 
fiomtln- )K at 1 , 311. Then ambitious \nws on this octillion, 
3/3. r i 1. tir haughty im flage to the Want .means, 316 Haul 
ccaid-tioiU' impoitcl on tlie inhabitants when t lio town WcSiednod 
h) Agt 1 1 polls, 318. The Spaitans afTuiri a ltgnlating power 
on r tin u public of Phlms, 319. Application of the towns 
Ac uitlius and Apolloma agairK tht* Oh nil nm confrdeiatv, 321 
Wai conunoiml m Mactdon, 325. Death of Agi fipohs, -427 
Acttffioji of Clcomlmitns, 328. Tin citadel of Tht Ins fn/cd 
f‘y Phubidas, 331. War in Bocotni, 343 l^flts by fea, 349. 
A o ngiefs of tfu Oiecian dates held at Spaita, 352 Debate 
b**uten Age Alans and Epammondas, 396. Reflections 011 tins 
altercation, 358. Cleombioius aflcrnbfts the Spaitan fences on 
the plain of Ltudtta, 364, Their t loops defeated theie by Epa- 
imnonda f , 368 Singulai b f tumour of the Spartan*, oil this c emit, 
37-t. Tney in \<nn utUn pt to r< covt r their authority in Arcadia, 
3^1 Tacoma u-vadc d by the Tht bans, 393. Gcncial coufler- 
nation at the de\ dilation of the country, 394. A dcftnfm* al- 
liance riegociatcd *d Athens, 398. This alliance cv tended and 

coiiih rued 
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coni omeJ, 406. Tieaties concluded with DionvfuN, tyrant of 
•Sicily ; and Ai’uxci ^es, king of Pci ha, 407, The) take the find, 
ug.unli the Aicadnns, 4tT. Battle of Midea, 41 ? The S^ai 
tan alhes folmt pci million to negociate peace with Thebes for tl 0111- 
hkt,, 435: Attempt of Epnmmondus to fuipule the cil c of 
Spails 454. 

The Mpai tans incur the refentmeut of tlu Airnliflvonr , cran- 
ed, iv 43. They cl 11m tin* lupei intendancc <f the t< ugh* :C 
Delphi, 126. Piul’p of Mace don teijinicd *o chi»«k tli *v x ,,l o- 
Irmv by the Amphirnoim. conned, 152. TK 1 1 V t :'»e >1- 

iBt anc'* oi tie. Al hem tus, 133. The Sp irt.m t« * >v if . 1 / g f d 
h\ Philip, i6i. The Spa ta.u take arras , v T ^« 1 ■ it i *■ <■ mi du- 
ring the abh nee of AL cand' r, but aie ledtmeri hi " -‘iN't'i, 

33 P 

'f f nut \ 9 Mi. amid ike of, 111 tiaiilluting Xenophon, cmi'RieJ, m i. 

I [)U Note 

'dj/a, a b '}% of Sp tl ian fo’te, blocked up these by the Atlu- 
’lu.is, 11 2; L mutely defended, 2 So How udictd, 

hpludnr^y the -pailan general, how induced to attempt the Be ,vus 
ol Allen , 111 3|7 l'\d% and is ddgf.u 1 cl, 34^ 

Spif*rtiht\ belM\ s 1 >( (Ins tie mm d. 1 er cf Dai nf->, 1 , . 424 Oppofrs 
AIe\andei, 3^7 IP.tk.Ui, 327 
sport'd r, dcM\a» .nil <»J th'* mm of thofe 1 11 md i , ri 284, 

Si f'finni m the G lY'.' ' ’ uMjl games (xpkiincd, 1 •',8. 

Si , tfwt ’/ j , Mat i oi, at ihe Hole of tlic loc.al wai of All 1 1, m 48^* 
S/h^tu ' nlc 1, one oi the Spa* leu 1 phoi 1, flirs up the .Spin tuns to jui » 
in rht Pi lopumit i’cUi v m ap.Uiiff Athene*, n. 207 

t lt»' name of, when. t denied, in. 1 gp Nofe i\ 4*7, 
Ti n< ts x>!, 433. 

>hLi l \«.ti'*n on th' hifllnllona Note 

, j 1 > il dii s tlie lepoil of Bacchus’s expedition to India, iv, 

344 

jV </>' * fh'it n> its (.aide* and op* uil ion in Gicti', 1 6 u 
oVm/o, the eit' of h\ ' bom founded, and its litiiatmn, 11 it, 
Loiiiaeud b^ Milo of C'lotona, 37 
Syuou/^y govemoi of Ciheii, fee urea hindi A from die <11 ms of C’y- 
rn<~ by tlu naans of his w dr Epjuxa, 111 . lS~ 

y/l/ni of .Sc urn.. dii< ov< rs the PciJian fli atagrms to the command* r 
of t lie Gi retail fh'it at Ailemiiium, 1. 475 
c t /nroJi foUiiih d by the Counthums, 11. 10. Rt ign of G< Jo j, 7 / >. 
Reign of Hr ton, 333. E * puHIon of Thraf) i>uhis, aid < ll >- 
blifhmcot of a dt mntircy, 336 The Ivianry o> s < is mi- 

I I acts the whole ifkmd, 3 yS. r j'he city d-fenb d, g, 3 > pp - 

hoiiKJiiS of the eitmens on the approach of tm x Vtn man if el, 
364. Tin llratagem of NiciuS to fei/i the t,r\, 365 Tne 
ft heme deleated, 367 Nicia« gams n vnl-uy c>\- ; t am, 36 
Du) refs and relief of the city, 376. The bchegars defeat* <i m 1 

gv i.t i al 
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general engagement, 387. They are defeated again, 397. Mi- 
serable retieat of the Athenians, 401. 

Bamfhment of* Heimocratvs, in 39. Revolutions of Syracufc, 
17 1. Is taken by Mareellus the Roman general, 176 


T 

Tarenlum fettled by Gieeks, i 178, 180. 

Taochititisy tluir defperatc oppofition to the Gieeks under Xenophon 
and Chen Tophus, m 218. 

Tarfisy on what occaiiun plundered by the Giecian troops of Cyrus, 
111. 188 

Taurus*) mount, a description of, iv 3^0. 

Taxiles , an Indian pnnee, mutual gene rolity between linn and Alex- 
ander the Great, iv. 34 A 

Tegcriy fci/iue of the Khan deputies tlieie by the Arcadians, who 
paitook of the plunder of Olympia, m. 450. Is chohn by Kpa 
nn non da s as a place of rendezvous foi Ids troops, 453. 

Tt genus y tlieir contcft with the Athenians 111 the confedeialc army, b 

500 

Tuan r, deh.it their count ry, when attacked b) the Ptifians, 1. 

341. 

Tehutiaty brother of Agefihus, inveftsthe city of Olynthus, m. 327, 
is killed, 327 

Til/ur, the Athenian, why pronounced a happy man by Solon, b 


• 

Timing the valley of, dcfci ibed, 1. 427, Is occupied by Themifloclcs 
to Hem the ptogrefs of Xt rxes, 42%. bor wliatreafun abandoned, 

4 2 9 

Trrtba&us, his treacherous behaviour to the Greeks m their ictitat 
tli rough Annenia, in. 217. His negotiations with Antakidas, 
298. 

Tt f pander of Kefbos, his hiflory, i. 268. 

ThaltSf tin poet, ddpofes the Spat tans to icccne the laws of Lycur- 
gus, j 1 28 

? the Mile fi an, his fcientifical difiovci ics, in 129, His fchool 

and fucceflbrs, 130. 

Tha/hs, feme account of the colony fettled theie, 1 260 
1 htatrey Grecian, circumftances which rendered it extremely liable 
to abufe, in. 473* 

Thebe , queen of Tiieflaly, hei interview with Pelopidas duung his 


confinement, 111. 420. 

Thebes y founded by Cadmus, i. 8* Origin of the war of, zy 

Revolt of the inferior cities^of Boeotia from, 11. 91. Thebans 
Ciipido the cn y of PLtjea, 2x4. The mvadeis dcllroyed, 216. 
iluw eng'i^td 3in w:ir with Spm tn, 111. 2 JO* Battle of Cojo- 
- vV u ^ hebans comjjelJcd to agree to the tcuns of 
Jp^i.ehic!a& a rhc Sparta taXCIXeSj 5 ? 7 * The c ' ta de] of, betrayed to 
11 9 C oiifpuncy of the Theban exiles. 


333 * 
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333, Circumftanccs attending its execution, 335 The heals of 
the ardtocratic paity killed, 337. The democratic government 
reftored, 340 Tin citadel 1 (-covered from the Spartans, 341 
Scheme of the Thebans to produce <t nipt uie between Athens and 
Spaite, 344. Their uucl t» catmint of the Boeotian cities, 351, 
EP ummondas feut asvhi>ut> to the Grtuun congicfs at Sparta, 353, 
Rtftedions on his conduct time, 37S. Account of the facied band, 
363. Rattle of Leuttw., 3^7. Luxation ot Laconia, 393. A 
m 11 ti alitv gi ante cl to the »Spait«xu adies at then iohcitation, 440* 
Battle of Cynofeqihahr, 442. Tin The bans di llroy the city Or- 
chomemr, 434* Battle oi iViantnu 459 

Engage in the facie d wai ag nml PIuk 1 , iv 48 Their cmhaffy 
to Pluhp of Maccdou, 127 Then tyranny over the Boeotians, 
J42* The Tin ban 1 peiiuadtd by lVnadllvnies to unite with the 
Atliemans aganift ] > hdip, 217. Battle of Chernr.xa, 219. Why 
the Thebans wt»e harflil) tieatid by Pinhj , 224. Demolition of 
Tin Ik b by Ah \aiidei the Crteat, 2 '8 
'hemijloih j/his chara&ei and piet'MKas to tin commatd of the 
Athenian forces, compared with thob of Anilides, 1. 407. Their 
rivalfhip, 409. Dellroys the fleas ti Axgma and 413* 

Exhoit' lus countrymen to hu p up tin u nnliiarv itii.ij'di by find 
and by fea, 414- Endcavouis to llem the nuued - i Xaxes at the 
vale of Tcmpc, 4 9 Advifes the Athenians to tiufl to their fleet, 
in olu dunce to the (made, 430 bus expedient to detach the 
loiuans fiom tht Pu'fiam, 460. Hi > prudent adv tee to the Oman 
fleet, 470. His llratagem to draw Xono a to r :u\ d -ngagatunt 
hefoic the' Grecian iie* t hpaiatcd, 473. Is join* d by h»s old 
1 val Aniudt.s, 474. Battle of SaLmih, 477 I bo fcbunc* to 
accelerate the flight of X< r\e% 482. Honours conf. rred on him, 
and his conduct after his victoiy, 48 7. 

Pi rluadc h the Athenians to hntify lath* r than adorn their city, 
ii 49. Hi& embafly to Sparta, 50. Builds * be Pu«rus, 53. D 
aci u fed b y the Spartans a- ah accomplice with Pauiamas, 64. Hi* 
banifhment and d‘*ath, 63. 

Theoch't, the MdTcman chvnur, devotes tninfelf to dtath at Eira, to 
intimidate the bcileger 1. 199* 

The agony in poctiy, evi darn'd, 1 273 1 \ r < fr 

7 'heopompu 1 , his cimraftei of the afloc talcs of Philip of Macedon, tv. 
7 1 . Nnit\ 

Theramene r reft on s the demociacv at Athens, in. 33. Hi s unbafly 
to Spaita, <'ii the liege of Athens hy Lyfandcr, 91. As one of the 
thirty tyrants cf AaJieu* endeavours to mitigate the odious oppref- 
fions of his colleagues, 107. Is «iccufed hy Cntias, 107. Ills de- 
fence, 108 Is violently to death, j 10. 

Thet mopylf the ftr«it * -T, defenbed, 1. 431. Art guarded by the 
Gietks to flem me piogicfs of Xeixcs, duL An attack of the 
Perfians lepulfcd, 440 Memorable battle of, 447. 1 he The- 

bans 
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bans defert to the Pcrfians, 448. Monuments erected in memory 
of this battle, 449. 

Philip ui Matadon flopped there by the Athenians, jv. 60 
ftei/id by Philip, in 

74 / «r, his \oyage to Chete, and treatment by Minos, i. 30. In- 
ti educes thcCbetan militutions mto Attin, 32 

’I'ijrff.ilu 7 lmpeachca Alcdnadc-i of nnpnty, u, 358 

Y'fujfaly, great pat t of, reduced undei the dominion of Jaf: n of Phc v <c, 
p 1 377 Jalou aflafiinaU d, 383. Involutions of this country 
dbf'the death of Jafon, 414 The Theflalians apply to Tlubts 
lei pi oUci ion a^amfl their king Alcxaudti, 44 I lRttle of C\ nof- 
cc]>haij?, 443, 

The affairs of that countiy fettled by Philip, king of Muctdnn, 
iv 34 . Why Philip h levied his h .ends from among the Tin llaliumg 
71 Is reduced by Philip to a Macedonian pioM’ice, 150. 

7 h,wb)on is lent Jiom Sparta to afhll the Tkoliau title:, agamit Tifl.i- 
phemes, m. 243 1 , reinforce d by tlu Greek Coop* undei \eno~ 

pin- t, 'Ltd. lit, npulfe at I.anfla oc< aiion*- les lecal, 144 

Ihnis-, the coafl of, it dined 1 j % C'nnoa ’he Giecian commando, 
lz. 6S Kxpiditioa of Jh .fid a.. the S} ait *n nrr.il to, 2a, £ 

Th“ .ummotmu, ♦heie iitllid, and the countiy icduccd to a 
Maccdi man piovinet, by Philip, n\ 165 

7 !<nt/yl ti!u r , king of Sviacuie, his ci under and c\pulfiou fiom 
Si^ibg ii. 3 i/u 

, lyiant «‘f MdetPa, his expedient to dupofe AlvatVs 

king of JLydo In peace, 1 2*,<y 

* of AtheiKi, head 1 an mfnncduni ir the camp ai S nnos 

againil thf abiitoisof thelt-SPiiy of the fuiu liuududfui 27 
Conducts Alcibiadcs to the c imp, 2 <> Gams 1 naval victory ovc 
tin lkIoponneh<'ns, 34. I le nnpe t clu o Alcihnuh s in the Atlrmnni 
mbit , 60 111-, chaiactci, 113. S> .us Phiv^ ,u and deficits 

tla thnty toaiits 114 Suiptiht tG Ft ,rns, jt6 G'vcs the 
t\ 1 jiiS anotbu defeat, 117- Mis prm nation to the vanquidmd 
tn guides, 11b Ti noeikd 111 tlie 1 nans by Inlander, 120, 
Retains to the city thiough tie initiation of Paufamas, 122. 

d^o, .1 Jinnefly, 125 1 11 » naval uiti i pi ties and. death, 

Y/t /1 IIvs cnc outages the icvolt in the Athenian camp at Samos, 
eg uiTl the ivranny of the fom hundred, 111 27 Suffers a defeat 

at P.pLt fu», 40. Regains Ins honoui before the walls of Abydus, 

4 T - . 

I hitcycvtlesy geneial leinarks on Ins hiitory of tlie Pclopomieftan \\ ar, 

1 3 . A oh . His activity as Athenian commandei of Tliafos, 299. 
J&bandhtd by tic Athenians, 300 

Ills Hihaiadei cf H } pt 1 bolus, 111 Note. His youthful admi- 
ration of Herodotus, aiid Jus own charatfRr as an hiflorian, 1^4 
Companion between him and Heiodotus, 156, His work conti- 
nued by Xenophon, 1 58 

4 - 
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Thyrca, the poflefiion of, contented by tb. v Spaitaus and tlw .V? r^ves, 
U 322 

l'ign\, contrivance for the pafih^e of the Girths under Xonoph n 
over that lives m 21, 

1 nLHoonr r, the A them m deputy at the court of Ai tawi \es, h\uiuh 
the arguments of Pelopidas, the Tl * bail deputy then., in ^ 2 .} 
Is condemned t > death, ibtJ* No! - 

f ’it, Mtulttiy the nuih el-, of Ahiluades, isfpaud by thofe \. 3 io put hm 
to death, in i 1 3 H 

Y'ntuihlL’ i t the Giccian pa liter, Ins fjprat powei of c' pieilion, i 
493 

7 tmo 'o/, ,1 Tkd)via matiOM, herheioHie, i\ . 29 1 

I imohon puts an end to the tyranny ot i)ion\ nils \ lie vun^ui, in to 
meufe, m 176. 

1 tf n me h s , hi m t of Lacedaemon, ddpufkfied of l\is <h im anas by tie 
HtietiM'hr, 1. 9'"'.. He* death, /A, 7 . 

7 £ //c /7 ( i ut \ y the Peril m t;u>< wd, is lent !>\ J\ums \othu> to cpi< it 
tin n volt m A fin Muaa, in $ Lhohc'L Ah d>n«d s bom the 
uientnieiit of A^is, hum of Sp trta, 15 A.vid skjms eihi-M 
fon, 132. Concludes a li me with the Grecian aim\ after tin 
battle of Cvnava, 179. Hi» tiiachsry, 203. ehi/cj tlieGic- 
tnii j 2Cj I . *ewaid»*d h\ Auko » - w ith th ' ip< ib of 

Cyim, 242. Attar, L > tin /Cohan c .tie > unde** the Spaitm po- 
vunmt nt, jhtd llio treat { v\uh l )t*i ^ \ llul e, 24 s* Jii tun 
< Inuous in gocial ions w ich Ap» lilau , 277 ]>J ccivcdbv th‘rm 

litaij polk) ofApiiibm., 2 J < L. pm t > d klh In A a.»ei,e. 
262 

Tithrauftt i, is f mph»ved by Arta> i 'o y ,t Tdhp net nt s 1 > d sub, 
and to 1 lu eedto ln> c otnmand m Low 21 Ah 9 ut ?<j2 d b an 
emb dly to AppillaUi, iC ] Cuwnpt h time, rrvn m th 1 hw id 
Gn cian Itate 1 , ah 1 

Yt'ti^dyy GmL, the ongm of, n Jjp How 1 LnpclAd li jD 
conudy. 14b. 

TrcbiJondj lioipn ible n l cptn.n of the Gu<] unih 7 b ei.ophon and 
Chunfophus m that <’t\, in 225 it, p -eh nt tl *1 • d h l4 bed, 
from Tournc fort, '!<J Nth 

I'rvticLiSy battle of, between the $pa~La- . and Mr 1 !. 111*1 s, \ 

l ^j. ^ , 

Trovy 'cvtew of th Gncu’i armament lent a ? ;ainil that entv. i. 37 
r J’Ia kingdom ot, dekuhed, 38 Denvation <>f the names hhoa, 
and llion, pi Cauics cj! the Tioian war, 4.' Is Inin jp d In 
the Greeks, 41 L, taken ai*d deibu) ed, 45 . Its iubftvpient fuf- 
toiy r , tbnL 

Truth , the love (if, natural to ir.an, iv. 434 

7 'yrViViUy the llr It hiitonan who at ranged his narrative according to tliv 
Olympiads, 1 4 Noli . 

TyfuLimus , king of Spat ta, adventures of his daughter Helen, 1* 41. 

Tyrant , 
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Tyrant, in Grecian hiiloiy, tin* true impoit of the term explained, i. 
299. Note * 

Tyrants, tliulv, 1 IktbLfheJ over the city of Athens, aft ri r its reduction 
by Eylaadcr, 111. 100 TJwir rapacious ,uid crud condudt, jot- 
Are oppoh d by Thi af} bolus, 113. They retne to Eleuhs, 
~ 115. Air defmud by Thrafybulu'*, 117 They are depofed, 

Ji8. 


Tyie, r mb. dlli r, fiom th?t city to Alexander the Great, iv. 292 
Di fcuption o 1 tl * eit 293 Tiie city befieged by Alexander 
294. Tie' inhabitants reduced, 301. 

7 yrt ' ;r, * Ir k A iicuian poet, lent to command the Sparta is arainil 
the M- hen . , in oLadu.nv to tiie oouie, 1 184. AmiUut. * the 

Spa: Urns :> pel ieve; e m the war, 180. 

V 

{' i'll*'?-, px iluos the ^iratell °ncmv to population, 11 13 
Verity y encomium on the C unban flatvn oi, m. 4SS. 

/V/w i, at lb 1 * Olympic gamt s, ihur emulation and icwards, 1 


284 

Virtue, the 01 (gin and natme of, neccnumg to Plato, in 381. 

Mora] mcjur.y uun, on the puucipies of the P'*nj»aU ties, iv. 
423- How to be attaint d, 426 Tm harded talk of, 428. How 
eJlimated b) the Stoics, 444 

Ulyfl't \ y king of 1 that a, hr> inibaffy to Tioy on behalf of MeneLms, 


W 


IVai , how earned on, dining 'he hcioir ages of Greece 1 79. Its 
laws, 81. 

Wat b:n ton, lbfhop, his oppuon of the ucccflity of the doclnne of a 
future iiate to the iuppori of the Grecian governments, not pdlified 
b) the Gieikui WJitci.n, 1. 56. 

Weapons of vv.li , thole generally ufed during the heroic ages of Greece, 
1- So. 

Women , then condition and rank duung the heroic ages of Greece, 1. 
74 Th.ir on. pal ions and aieulomcjits, 75. How treated by 
the law ^ of X^cnigus Span a, 141. 

A general icatw of the tank they held,~«ind then treatment, 11. 

l 5 2 - 

Wnjlhng, limv pi i £ lift d in the ancient gymnallic excrcifcs, i- 230. 
Writers, the moil ancient pointed out, 1 3. Note* 


Xantippe 3 the wife of Sociates, her final parting with him, ni. 139. 
JS anlippnu Ins peAceulion, the caufe of the death of Miluades, i. 405. 
Is not deemed worthy to fucceed him, 407. Defeats the Perfians 
~it Myu 51 1. 

Xenophon, his account of the opeiation of the laws of Lyoirgus at 
Sparta, 1. 133, His account of the Spartui ait of war, 138 His 

account 
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account of the Pcrfian mftitutinns, pi Hi r * act Otint ot tuc expe- 
dition of Cyrus nit i Dppr Aim, m jKy Ones tin inofi probable 
ciicuniiiam es ot the eh ah or C'Mis, 197. Ills u plv to tin im- 
perious demands of A.tmu im*», 201 His addu is to th G’^eh , 
afu 1 tlie pel lidious iei fme of t hen generals by Ti flaplu ri.e „ 209. 
ls elected mu of then gineiale, 2 jo Memorable leticat ot the 
CliCvks ficnn Alia under his conduct, 211 Lxcitis ji nhmhes 
among his troops, by piopolmg If’ )■ * * K <. n tin ioab oi the Lome 
fed, 2 31. Is veiled with the* loir c mmuiul of th' tumps on the 
ehath of C hemfophe* , 2^3 Pie»''*ds on them l.ot to phmd i 
B\ ✓ uilium, 23 4 lJbitioops fined be Seethe-, a Grunin ad- 
\oitimr, 2 55 Conduits thi in afti. ms did riJo the it » - id. of 
Spaita, 243 Attends A gold? us 111 his v\ai with Pi i,ha, AiG 
1 1 n» lnilory ends with tin batlh of Mautu * a, ph-,. A r o f 1 f 1^ 
t hara^li r as a writt r, 497 How he ,va »e*>g igi 'l in iht • xp- <huon 
of Cyrus, 49X. His idbfeijue’it rmoLv^ 1 .upl miu .1 > md ntnat, 
499. Is driven to Connie, £00 His liUuiy pjiomunuo, 
501 

An v*j, kiiiy, of Peifu, Ins peep'll aliens for an liivebmi of G' a**, 1 
417 Amount of his forces, 41 S. His p. iff 1 7 omi th* 11 lh 1 - 
pont, 419 Cuts a canal through the lllimms of S u«a, pi Ilm 
reflection 1 a tfu renew ot fw , immer.G army, 4-24 Ret. *\cs the 
fiibnvilion of rhe G "cian eon'iimnitit ',421; f ! >s n*«ath lo the 
plains of Tiac bn, 4^4 ills negoenitu n v ith tin Spilt ms, p; 
Hjs liupihv mlu Uu 1 * 1 t..aac tt 1 , "/w/ Has ei'< 1 ilhnu . ♦ at th 
repulf' of Ins tjwOjis wit Tie m opy hr, jp) The l‘ie la, -errayid 
to him by Lpialies, //>/,/. Hi, " iiiou <b 1 p»_ ub*»i 1 e^mAo im- 
plied hi camp 446 iJa* l L* of Y h* t nuipj L- , 4p Hi ad* era *s 
toward Attn a, 460 Ravages thot numy oi I’iaM-, |ol. i-is 
attempt on Delphi- how fmitial'd, ^>3 lm.i - A.tn, *J)\ 
How prewihd on to nfh the battle oi SeLmn M -17 ,, \ a w k > 1 G 

4 ugagciiRiit rrom mount A.gsalos, 4'/-. nx . - . • • f a' 7 

His di 4 «*iatefid retreat fn m lAxt' , 4 ;</. lT 1 ' "1 ? ‘ Ai 
by the art 1 iiee* of Themiftoek s, 4S2 

Y 

duties and emphn rra i’tt» oL a. Arlnns, ( . 1“ <o ;D eUe 
tutiO'i t ? of S0I011, 11. J ip 

Z 

Ztno, account of bis phdofopliy, u 4 12 

Zx u \/s 1 the Grecian pi inter, -k coil, l G I •= pma i]/d *.v. J. >n 49a 
Zot oti/ltr 9 ti.e founds of t lit Ptiiien rehg » 1 , tm. p- -d n JuCtnia , 

1 349- 
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SirAan and PrcfLr, 
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